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Tue conduct of certain persons, who 
profess themselves to be the adherents 
of Lord Grey’s administration, renders 
it somewhat problematical whether 
they are not more his enemies than 
his frieads, inasmuch as they seem to 
think that the executive is unworthy of 
confidence, unless supervised or over- 
awed by a self-constituted Board of 
Control, At no period, certainly, that 
we have read of, or can remember in 
the history of England, was the govern- 
ment ever placed in so helpless—we 
might say, degrading a position —as 
itis at the present moment. Discom- 
fited in all their measures, they stand 
disarmed, like the officers of a regi- 
ment which has mutinied, their own 
men, the rank and file of the corps, 
debating whether they shall break their 
swords over their heads, or put them 
to death at once. 

Look at the present state of affairs : 
will any man affirm that there is any 
thing like a government in England ? 
He may point to Birmingham, and say 
“there is the seat of the executive ;” 
or he may point to old Burdett, sitting 
in the chair of the London Union, and 
say “ there is the prime minister ;” or to 
Mr. Surgeon Wakley, and say “ there 
sits the secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment;” or to Mr. O'Connell, and say 
“there stands the viceroy of Ireland :” 
for in all that concerns the direction of 
public opinion, the maintenance of the 
public peace, and the protection of 
property, these persons exert a greater 
share of authority, and issue their de- 
crees ina much more dictatorial, and 
apparently in a more legal manner, 
than either Lord Grey, Lord Mel- 
bourne, or the Marquess of Anglesea. 

iey do not, we admit, receive large 
salaries from, although they levy taxes 
“pon the people. They may not have 
official residences in Downing Street : 
in this respect the ministry de jure 
have the advantage of the ministry 
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de facto; but in every other respect 
the leaders of these Unions, the chiefs 
of this band of conspirators, the “ al- 
dermen,” * tithing-men,” and “ con- 
stables” of these unwashed brigands, 
have usurped a power unrecognised 
by law, in order to trample upon the 
law ; and they exercise an authority 
which bids defiance to the govern- 
ment itself. 

It is true that former administra- 
tions, as well as the present ministry, 
are answerable for that anarchy, the 
issue of poverty and oppression, which 
is now tearing asunder all the bonds 
of society, and menacing every insti- 
tution in the country. A neglected 
people—a deeply injured people— 
the victims of theorists and political 
economists—robbed on the one hand 
by the authors of the currency bill, 
and on the other by the mock reci- 
procity treaties of Mr. Huskisson— 
duped by every foreign diplomatist— 
and the rewards of their industry, and 
the credit acquired by years of fair 
dealing and integrity, sacrificed to the 
cupidity and monopoly of overgrown 
capitalists—a people so treated by 
unprincipled and ignorant statesmen, 
must find a vent for their indignation, 
and some object on which to avenge 
their wrongs. In such a case, pru- 
dence is not a popular virtue; justice 
flees before the shouts of an incensed 
mob ; loyalty is extinguished in every 
breast that is callous to the monitions 
of reason, or the dictates of duty ; and 
the burning brand is applied to the 
thatch by the infuriated incendiary, 
without reflecting that his own cot- 
tage, in which he was born, and where 
his wife and children are struggling 
with penury, is likely to be devastated 
by the flames lighted by his own hand. 
Misery is the wages of crime, as death 
is of sin. Men may revolt against 
oppression ; if they succeed, they are 
honoured as patriots; but if they fail, 
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they perish as rebels, over whose manes 
Affection may shed tears, while Expe- 
diency stands by to write “ fool” upon 
their tombstones. But in a country 
such as this, be the issue what it may, 
if certain classes conspire to overturn 
the government, and trample upon the 
laws, whether they succeed or whether 
they fail in the contest, the result must 
be a long series of years of sufiering— 
a life of embittered and disappointed 
passion—of aggravaied wretchedness 
—of horrors deeper than imagination 
can penetrate—of divisions in families 
which make the heart sick —of secret 
sorrows, more consuming than the 
pestilence which scares the bloom from 
the cheek of health, paralyses all the 
functions of vitality, and leaves him 
who survives an unpitied outcast and 
a despised pauper. 

We beg leave to throw out these 
hints, for the benefit of the intelligent 
classes of our countrymen. We are 
evidently on the eve of a great, and, 
we fear, a sanguinary struggle. Men 
are combining in masses, for a purpose 
which they are at little pains to con- 
ceal. The pretended friends of the 
government are uniting in a conspi- 
racy, which, we venture to predict, 
will prove as prejudicial to the present 
ministry, and as derogatory to the rights 
of the crown, as it is hostile to law, 
liberty, commerce, industry, justice, 
independence, and the rights of pro- 
perty. The government itself is ren- 
dered dumb and inert, or, rather, is 
judgment-struck, by the authoritative 
tone and insolent edicts of these 
Unions. The ministers have looked 
on in sullen silence too long, trembling 
at the audacity of their professed 
friends. They saw that the reins of 
government were snatched from their 
hands, and that the braziers of Bir- 
mingham, with Mr. Thomas Attwood 
at their head, and that old dotard of 
Jacobinism, Burdett, as imbecile as 
he is wicked (although compelled to 
enact the part of ¢oo/ to the Wakleys, 
Hetheringtons, and the other honour- 


able demagogues of this capital of 


scoundrels), were usurping the func- 
tions with which the king had invested 
his legitimate advisers; and riding on 
the whirlwind of popular opinion, in 
order to convert privilege into fraud, 
and make revolution fhe screen to 
guilt, or the means of acquiring that 
competency which quackery, and other 
numerous expedients, had denied. 

If the government did not at the 
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outset countenance and openly encou- 
rage these unconstitutional associations, 
let it never be said again, when speak- 
ing of a Whig minister, that there is any 
truth in words or sincerity in profes- 
sions. Three months have not elapsed 
since Lord Althorp and Lord John 
Russell were the correspondents of the 
Birmingham Union — honouring its 
president with official letters — recog- 
nising him and his fellow-conspira- 
tors as good men and true, faithful 
props of the minister, and towering 
and disinterested zealots in the cause 
of reform — recognising and clothing, 
as it were, with a legal character that 
very association against which they 
have at length been compelled by their 
royal master to issue a proclamation, 
the tone and language of which are, to 
say the least, much more supplicatory 
than authoritative. It is true that the 
Birmingham Union has advanced a 
few steps in its original plan of organi- 
sation since these two ministers of the 
crown were its correspondents. But 
what signifies this? This extension of 
its designs might have been foreseen 
from the first. The new code, rough 
vast in the foundery of Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, was actually undergoing the 
process of plating and polishing at 
the hands of Mr. Citizen Jones, at the 
time of the official correspondence. 
The association is not more illegal 
now than it was in the month of Sep- 
tember or October last. The minis- 
ters, therefore, had no excuse. The 
“Union” was then, as they imagined, 
doing their work and promoting their 
views. Dazzled by their success in 
the House of Commons, they were too 
blind to see the consequences of recog- 
nising a society which should, ere long, 
extend its arms too far, and usurp their 
legislative and magisterial functions. 
The character and designs of the asso- 
ciation were of no importance in their 
eyes, provided it could assist in carry- 
ing their revolutionary bill, either by 
intimidating the lords, or exasperating 
the mob into acts of treason and rebel- 
lion. The ministers, therefore, we 
maintain, were the encouragers of those 
illegal associations which at the ele- 
venth hour they have been forced to 
denounce. 

If any man should doubt this, let 
him turn to the pages of the Times 
newspaper, and the whole of the revo- 
lutionary press, during the month of 
October, and he will find the forma- 
tion of these Unions recommended in 
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the strongest terms, and the necessity 
of the people uniting and arming them- 
selves enforced, day after day, in argu- 
ments addressed to the passions of irri- 
tated and disappointed men. When 
Burdett assembled his crew in Covent 
Garden, the event was announced in 
the “leading journal” as one of the 
most gratifying kind. It was called a 
“joyful day—a day of triumph ;” and 
the most audacious falsehoods were put 
forth, in order to swell the numbers of 
the mob, and give the meeting an im- 
portance far beyond even its numerical 
merits. As to respectability, it had 
nothing of this to boast of. 

If the government had looked with a 
jealous eye on these illegal associations, 
why were these their organs allowed to 
recommend them in the urgent manner 
described, and be the means, in many 
respects, of calling them into existence? 
One single word from Lord Brougham, 
and the Times would have been silent 
—a hint from Lord Grey, and the 
Chronicle would have held its peace— 
a wag of a finger by an under secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Courier would 
have hauled down its Union flag, and 
hoisted any other—that of Don Mi- 
guel, for instance, if so commanded. 
But no: the members of these Unions 
were the avowed friends and supporters 
of Lord Grey’s administration. ‘ Re- 
form” was their watchword, and they 
were willing to arm themselves, as re- 
commended by the Times, in the cause. 
They were so well convinced of the 
sincerity of the noble earl, and of the 
untiring exertions of the cabinet, that 
they felt disposed to relieve them of a 
part of their arduous duties. They 
were desirous of unburdening the com- 
mander-in-chief of his cares and his re- 
sponsibility, and of taking the anxieties 
of his office and the peace of the coun- 
try into their own hands. Honest, 
unaspiring patriots! Their wish to 
usurp the prerogatives of the crown 
had its Origin in the purest of motives. 
They modestly imagined that they could 
peiform the duties of the Home Secre- 
tary more efficiently and much more 
cheaply than Lord Melbourne. Their 
regard for the prime minister was so 
great, that they did not for a moment 


* Since the above was written 





, the “ plan of organisation” of the Birmingham 
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believe that their friendly advice to 
him had any savour of insolent dicta- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Attwood fancied 
that his legion of braziers and nailers 
constituted the only respectable class 
of middlemen in the country ; and Bur- 
dett conceived that the safety of London 
could not be in more holy keeping if it 
were devolved upon the tippling pub- 
licans and costermongers of old West- 
minster. 

God knows how this audacious 
spirit of combination, this open viola- 
tion of the law, this insidious design 
of placing the people at the mercy of 
an armed and rapacious mob, would 
have ended, had the government not 
seen its error in time. The proclama- 
tion, it would appear, is principally di- 
rected against the Birmingham Union ;* 
why or wherefore, we know not. All 
the others are equally illegal and un- 
constitutional. The object of them all 
is said to be the maintenance of peace, 
against the evil designs of the borough- 
mongers, and the protection of property. 
Miserable pretence! what did the 
Union of Bristol for that city, when 
it was for two days at the mercy of a 
drunken and ferocious rabble, the very 
cream of the 3s. 10d. freeholders? A 
portion of the members of the Union 
slept in their beds while the city was 
in flames; and the remaining portion 
were partaking of the hospitality of the 
Mansion House, which they did by 
means of felony. The summons of the 
mayor on the memorable Sunday did 
not call to his aid even a single member 
of this body. A Tory was to be put to 
death, therefore the cause was just. 
A judge, bearing the king’s authority, 
was to be assassinated, therefore “ ¢a 
ira!” exclaimed the Unionists, and 
sank into happy repose. The custom- 
house was in a blaze, the excise office 
a heap of burning ruins, the bishop’s 
palace sacked and fired, the felons of 
the gaols drinking the king’s health in 
the cellars of the corporation,—all this 
was right; these places were hateful in 
the eyes of the Unionists, and their 
destruction in this wholesale manner 
was a happy God-send, relieving them 
of serious duties, and much future 
anxiety. Here, then, is positive evi- 


Union has been withdrawn. It is somewhat singular, that this should have taken 
place on the very night the proclamation appeared in the London Gazette, full twelve 
hours before any knowledge of that document could have reached Birmingham, 
otherwise than by collusion. Perhaps the only way to solve the mystery is to 
give Lords Althorp or Russell the credit of having renewed their correspondence 


with that distinguished body. 
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dence of the boasted utility and conser- 
vative objects of these National Unions 
—damning proof of their “ armed 
neutrality” in case of riots, of their 
hollow loyalty, of their inveterate hos- 
tility to rank and property, and of their 
concern for the public peace when it is 
assailed by that “order” in the state 
to which they belong,— by their fathers, 
brothers, and kinsmen. 

As the Unionists of Bristol acted, 
so would those of London and other 
places. Suppose an attempt were 
made to murder the Duke of Wellington 
or Lord Tenterden, and the failure of 
the plot should lead to the storming of 
houses and the burning of palaces in 
London; is there any man so great a 
blockhead as to believe that the mem- 
bers of old Burdett’s Union, the con- 
federates of Wakley, the admirers of 
Charles Pearson, the customers of 
Mr. Stevens, the electors of Mr. Scales, 
or the patriotic sots of the Lumber 
Troop, who bray in the rear of our 
illustrious Lord Mayor, would stir hand 
or foot, or make the slightest exertion to 
stay the ravages, or shoot the ruffians ? 
No, no! They know better than that. 
A common fire to them is nuts and ale. 
A general conflagration would be a 
jubilee. They, in all probability, 
would join in the tumult, in order 
to partake of the spoil; but as to 
their taking part with the authorities 
to repress the rioters, or embodying 
themselves to protect property or arrest 
the guilty, we might just as reasonably 
rely upon the interposition of the 
apostles in stone who look down upon 
us from the top of St. Paul’s. 

lf, then, the suppression of tumult 
forms no part of the object of these 
Unions, as events have already de- 
monstrated, and as every rational man 
must believe, what is the object of 
these Unions? It is thus declared 
by Mr. Attwood of Birmingham : 


** Tf the House of Commons should 
refuse to do its duty upon such an emer- 
gency, still the people would possess 
within their own hands the peaceful and 
legal means of ensuring their own re- 
dress. They had only to adopt the ad- 
vice of Mr. Edmonds, which was strictly 
Jegal and constitutional, although it had 
been misrepresented ; viz. to act upon the 
system of the Quakers, and to submit to a 
distraint upon their goods for the payment 
of taxes, and the House of Commons 
would be instantly brought to see the 
position in which it stands. In this way 
the people would legally act upon the 
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House of Commons—the House of Com- 
mons would compel the Government — 
and the Government would compel the 
House of Lords ; and every thing would 
be right.” 

This is certainly one way of pro- 
tecting property and maintaining the 
public peace. Mr. Attwood, a banker 
of Birmingham, possessed of an ample 
fortune, honourably, we hope, acquired, 
tells his confederates, his aldermen, 
titheingmen, and constables, that in 
case the House of Commons should 
refuse to obey the dictates, and reci- 
procate the sentiments, of him, Mr. 
Attwood, and the members of the 
Birmingham Union, they, the Union- 
ists, must adopt measures for “ en- 
suring their own redress.” These mea- 
sures, thus recommended, are the re- 
fusal to pay taxes, the allowing the 
taxgatherer to distrain, and afterwards 
preventing him from converting the 
goods into money, by the Unionists 
intimidating all persons from pur- 
chasing the goods thus exposed for 
sale. This act of fraud, of public 
robbery, of seditious conspiracy, is 
gravely recommended by a Birmingham 
banker, who, it is probable, has many 
debtors, who it would be retributively 
just were they to enforce against him, 
in a practical manner, the disgraceful, 
the lawless, and dishonourable prin- 
ciples which he publicly inculcates. 
He advises the Birmingham Unionists 
to refuse the payment of taxes,—under 
what circumstances? In case either 
House of Parliament shall refuse to 
adopt such a measure of reform as 
they dictate—in case the Peers or the 
Commons shall dissent from the maxims 
and opinions of Mr. Thomas Attwood 
and his rabble coadjutors, the descend- 
ants of those who pillaged and burnt 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Priestley 
at the period of the commencement of 
the first French revolution. Is this to 
be borne? Why is this man suffered 
to be at large, lifting his voice not only 
against the law, but against all conser- 
vative authority, the peace of society, 
and the rights of property? Why 
should the Birmingham Union, o! 
rather this disappointed  speculator, 
be allowed to utter opinions of so 
seditious and inflammatory a nature, 
menacing the law with defiance, and 
threatening to coerce, if necessary, 
both Houses of Parliament? Instead 
of a proclamation, his arrest would 
have been a much more manly and 
salutary measure. We are not pel- 
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sonally the enemies of Mr. Thomas 
Attwood ; but, by his violence and in- 
consistency, he has not proved himself 
the ingenuous friend of the principles 
he professed when he organised the 
first Birmingham Political Union. In 
his speech to that association, in May 
1829, he told them that the improve- 
ment of the condition of the middle 
and lower classes was his first and sole 
aim; and that this could only be ef- 
fected by the repeal of Peel’s currency 
bill; that the primary duty of the 
association was to accomplish this 
repeal, and that then, having amelior- 
ated their condition, they should be in 
a situation which would justify them 
in turning their attention to those de- 
fects in the representation, of which 
no man was more sensible than him- 
self. Now, however, he has lost sight 
of his original propositions, and in- 
stead of arousing Lord Grey’s admi- 
nistration to the importance of his 
finance plans, he has made himself the 
champion of revolution, the Mecenas 
of republicanism, the dictator of mea- 
sures which can be enforced only by 
arms, and in enforcing which, blood- 
shed and civil war must be the inevit- 
able consequences. 

If we have arrived at that crisis indi- 
cated by the principles of the leader of 
the Birmingham Union, when it is the 
duty of the mob to dictate to both 
houses of parliament and the legitimate 
advisers of the crown, it is time that 
we should be prepared. If the govern- 
ment be so weak, that its enemies, act- 
ing as its professed friends, are enabled 
to overawe it and even dictate to it, 
then indeed has the reign of anarchy 
commenced —then, indeed, through 
all the sanguinary horrors of a civil war 
we must pass — the executive the mere 
temporary instruments of the mob— 
and the higher classes the unprotected 
victims of its violence. But we will 
not do Lord Grey the injustice to be- 
lieve that he either sanctions or pri- 
vately encourages measures so repulsive 
to law and the best interests of society : 
we rather believe that he has been, but 
will no longer be, the dupe of these 
illegal Unions. Lords Althorp and 
Russell compromised him, heaped 
obloquy upon his administration by 
their rash and insufferable vanity, and 
dragged the government into a sort of 
unhallowed partisanship with Attwood 
and his confederated rebels. The error 
has been corrected. The letters written 
by these noble lords have proved to be 
drafts drawn upon a disreputable firm, 


by which, as was natural, they have 
been dishonoured. His Majesty, 
alarmed by the menaces of these 
Unions, has declared his sentiments ; 
and the reluctant proclamation is in- 
tended as a bolus for those ills which 
Lords Althorp and Russell considered 
sanative rather than prejudicial, What 
shall be the result, is buried in the 
bosom of time. 

But the government have learned a 
lesson from their own imprudence, and 
the nation a much more serious lesson 
from the apparently secret connivance 
of the government with these seditious 
associations. It was believed that the 
ministry were the secret promoters of 
these Unions. It is true that if they 
did not encourage them, they were at 
no pains to suppress them. As long 
as their proceedings were favourable to 
the rejected bill, and had no other ob- 
ject than its success, notwithstanding 
the illegal means they adopted to ad- 
vance it, the ministry were passive, 
leaning to, rather than resisting,a power 
which was undermining their own au- 
thority, and making the pretexts of 
patriotism the means of superseding 
the prerogatives of the crown. They 
discovered their error just in time to 
save their places ; and hence the pro- 
clamation to suppress the National 
Unions. With regard to this line of 
policy, forced upon the ministry, it is 
needless to make any comments. Lords 
Althorp and John Russell must answer 
for their indiscretions to Lord Grey. 

It is clear, however, that the prin- 
ciples of the Birmingham Union form 
the corner-stone ofall the other Unions. 
Their principles and objects are the 
same. The organisation of that of 
London, and other places, may not be 
so complete, inasmuch as they have 
had less time to model their schemes ; 
but their views are identified, their 
principles of intimidation and levelling 
the same, their hopes of plunder con- 
genial, their ideas of confiscation and 
adjustment regulated by the same max- 
ims. The proclamation must therefore 
he considered as directed against them 
all; aimed at Attwood, but levelled 
also at Burdett, Wakley, Pearson, 
Hetherington, Murphy, and the rest of 
the crew——against all those reformers 
who dream over the present “ efficient 
measure” as the realisation of their 
hopes, and as the harbinger of those 
sweeping changes that are considered 
as calculated to place the country en- 
tirely in the power of modern Jacobins 
and Radical Reformers. 
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Dear Buiwer, 
I perceive, by the various 
uffs which the worthy gentlemen of 
os Burlington Street know so well 
how to disseminate, that you have 
been taken into their wages, and are 
for the present head foreman in their 
magazine department. Now, as it is a 
fact, that the knowledge of the fit 
management of a magazine-shop can- 
not be acquired by merely undertaking 
it, any more than the knowledge of 
the fit management of a pawnbroker’s 
office (consult another operative in 
your masters’ employment), I think 
it a matter of kindness on the part of 
myself, who have been for many years 
a workman in the line, to offer you 
some advice on the subject ; because 
I really feel an interest in you, in- 
spired by the simplicity, the good- 
nature, and “rale” gentility of your 
manners. 

Do not be seduced into the belief, 
that because a man in your employers’ 
back-shop can manufacture a novel on 
the shortest notice, and at the lowest 
price, all other species of literary la- 
bour may be performed with equally 
slight preparation. Nobody knows 
better than yourself, that, to make a 
fashionable novel, all that is required 
is a tolerable acquaintance with foot- 
men and butlers, which can be easily 
picked up by any ingenious gentleman 
who will feed these functionaries with 
a few pots of ale, reinforced by an 
occasional half-crown. This will sup- 
ply the high life, the silver fork, the 
no-twice for soup, the ignorance of 
Bloomsbury Square, the antipathy to 
cheese and port, and all the other nice 
minutie which mark the exquisite 
knowledge of fashionable existence in 
these excellent volumes. Incidents 
will be supplied from the French ; 
and, thanks to the Hamiltonian and 
other systems, a knowledge of that 
language can be acquired at an easy 
rate. As impudence and bad English 
are matters within the reach of the 
smallest capacity, the materials for this 
description of novel are all at hand. 
A preparation of five weeks would 
enable an operative to do High Life, 
or Pelham, or Almacks, or any of the 
other jobs of work of the same kind, 
in the most approved pattern; and, 
by judicious advertising, they might 
be all got off hand in the season. For 
works in the sentimental line, pilfer 
the indecency from Faublas, the re- 
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TO E. L. BULWER. 


flections from Rochefoucauld, and the 
incidents from Harriet Wilson—and 
you have a Falkland, &c. &c. off hand. 
The meanness of the characters intro- 
duced you may draw from yourself, 

But this facility is only observable 
in one department of your masters’ 
shop. If we ascend from the Burling- 
tonian novel to the nicer work, you see 
nothing of the kind. The faber imus 
may be employed upon the novel; 
the master-spirits are at loftier game— 
they are occupied on the puff. There 
are the heads of departments engaged. 
No haste—no ignorance—no petti- 
foggery—no raw hand is there allowed, 
Carefully and by master minds are 
these compositions concocted. Well 
does the master himself know, that the 
labour of the novel-monger would 
not sell a hundred copies while those 
of the puff-monger would sell a thou- 
sand. The nice care requisite to pen 
a paragraph pat to the moment—to 
make the cholera, Lord Brougham, 
the lions, Jack Reeve, Sir John Key, 
Lord John Russell, Madame Vestris’s 
legs—any thing, in short, “ interest- 
ing” to the public—tributary, as it 
were, and subsidiary, to the sale of 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley’s novels 
—to wield, as if with a magician’s 
wand, complete power over all the 
elements of humbug—to suit with 
discriminating finger the colour of the 
puff to the colour of the politics of 
each particular paper—to be Whig 
for the Whigs, Tory for the Tories, 
Radical for the Radicals, Saint for the 
Saints, Sinner for the Sinners—all 
this requires not only a talent of the 
highest kind, but a knowledge of the 
manner in which that talent is to be 
wielded—such as can be acquired only 
by constant exercise and patient study; 
so that we often, in contemplating 
those truly sublime works, are ready 
to cry out with admiration, and to 
rank Messrs. Colburn and Bentley 
with the great geniuses of the age— 
with the Robert Warrens, Charles 
Wrights, and Doctor Eadys; far above 
the Day and Martins, the !octor 
Jordans, the Edward Bulwers, and 
Henry Hunts — members although the 
said Edward and Henry be of that 
highly-respectable parliament just pro- 
rogued. 

Looking, therefore, dear Bulwer, on 
those truly great men who are engaged 
in the same firm as yourself, and 
observing their indefatigable labour, 
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you will find that the cultivation of the 
upper ranks of literature is arduous. 
The few whom the just Jupiter loves 
are only able to attain the eminence 
by difficult toil, and never-ending 
application. You will therefore find 
yourself much mistaken, if you think 
that you are qualified extempore to 
edit a magazine, on the ground of 
having been a smart hand in another 
line. It cannot be done; and, as I 
have already said, feeling a desire to 
put a young person in your condition 
in the right path, I have cast a hasty 
glance over the first magazine in which 
you have tried your hand, and am sorry 
to say it is truly beastly, and abomi- 
nably stupid. 

The first article—that in which you 
recommend Fletcher the tailor — is 
really well written, and forms the most 
fitting commencement for the work of 
a gentleman who in his novels shews 
such a taste for the fine arts. I have 
heard it reported, and I believe truly, 
that you received money from uphol- 
sterers—or money’s worth, in the 
shape of furniture—for mentioning 
their names with appropriate applause 
in your novels; and it is very right 
that you should continue the practice 
in your magazine. The writing, I 
repeat, of this opening article is very 
good—-very good indeed; so good, 
that I suspect it must be done by 
Ollier. 

“The absolute fact why the nobility 
and gentry have submitted to pay the 
very high charges of a few eminent 
tailors, who have monopolised their 
patronage for so long a period, is, that 
until now no one had succeeded in 
producing clothes which a gentleman 
could wear, But this monopoly can be 
now but of short duration, as FLercuer, 
of 33, New Bond Street, has produced 
coats, c. &c. which cannot possibly be 
distinguished by the critical eye, even 
of a Brummell, either in make or mate. 
nals, from those of any eminent tailor 
in the neighbourhood of Clifford Street 
or St. James's, and at very little more 
than half their charges, yet obtaining a 
fair tradesman’s profit.” p 


Is not this precisely the style in 
which Devereux and The Disowned are 
eulogised —the same terse and neatly 
turned sentence—the same introduc- 
tion of a popular name,—all speak the 
great genius of Burlington Street; and 
I congratulate you on having secured 


so splendid a writer. I take it for 
granted that Fletcher has given you a 
suit of clothes gratis. 
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I cannot continue the same compli- 
mentary vein when we get to the next 
article, which is called an “ Address to 
the Public.” My dear Bulwer, this is 
bitter bad writing. The first line, 
“ at the recommencement of the pub- 
lishing season,” is well enough—but 
that came from “ the house.” It is 
the opening of a puff preliminary. 
What follows is jejune, base twaddle. 
Ex. gr. 

‘* Every man, however mediocre in 
genius, who writes without prejudice 
and without fear, is at this moment 
possessed of some portion of that mag- 
nificent power, the power of influencing 
public opinion.” 

Twaddle, I say, Bulwer, twaddle. 
A mediocre genius has no portion of 
power of any kind. The gang you 
have gathered about you might write 
till their fingers dropped off, before 
they influenced the opinion of a human 
being. This is only paltry nonsense — 
what follows is grovelling. 

‘‘ Whatever have been the divisions 
of Parliament,—thank God! the press, 
which at present atones to the people 
for parliamentary weakness and parlia- 
mentary impurities—the press have 
done their duty! The press have had 
no interest counter to the interest of 
the people — they have had no boroughs 
to protect —no sinecures to defend — 
in general abuses they have had no sec- 
tarian advantages— from the expendi- 
ture of a nation’s wealth they have filled 
no individual coffers. With the people 
has been their interest —with the peo- 
ple has been their battle-——with the 
people have they shared the slander 
and the assault--with the people they 
shall gain the acquittal and enjoy the 
triumph.” 


Put this into English, and it will be: 
“ Puff me, O thou Times! Extol me, 
Black of the Chronicle! Be merciful 
to me, O Examiner! Look with com- 
passion upon me, man of the Globe /” 
Believe me, Bulwer, such every per- 
son of ordinary intellect will translate 
the passage; it is a dirty cringing for 
favour at the hands of the dispensers 
of public renown, and nothing more. 
It has not one word of truth in it, 
further than that some portions of the 
press have instigated the blackguards 
of Bristol to rape and robbery. 

That great aggregate word, “ the 
press,” which makes such an impres- 
sion on the public, what is it when 
analysed? Seven or eight daily news- 
papers, and as many more weekly ones, 
in London. Are these all in favour of 
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the great question which you advocate ? 
Are those who do advocate it agreed 
as to the extent of their advocacy, or 
the propriety of supporting the ministry 
who have introduced it? Ofthose who 
are most strenuous in their support, 
is the support given in that way that 
men of reason or taste can approve? 
Is the balance of intellect displayed on 
both sides in favour of the bill of 
mock reform? Answer these questions, 
my dear Bulwer! 

The truth is, that, with the excep- 
tion of the daily writing of Black in 
the Chronicle, the weekly writing of 
Fonblanque in the Examiner, and a 
sharp, cool, sneering handful of curt 
sentences occasionally in the Globe, 
not an article has appeared in the 
newspapers, in favour of the rejected 
measure, which is of any weight in 
the eyes of a man of understanding. 
I allow you all the glory to be ob- 
tained from the bellowing of the paper 
you have in your eye—and I admit 
that it has generally contained articles 
adapted for the kennel, and occasion- 
ally some smelling of the slaughter- 
house——that it has throughout been 
tolerably successful in expressing the 
sentiments and feelings of Marat, in 
phraseology borrowed from the occu- 
pation of Legendre. 

Bow down before this idol, if you 
please, but do not persuade yourself 
that the press of the country is all 
written after such a model. The 
Chronicle distrusts the ministers—the 
Examiner makes no secret of despising 
them — Cobbett, more suo, reviles 
them. Where, hors the Times, have 
they or their bill any partisan of power 
upon their side? The country news- 
papers are Tory in the proportion of 
nine out of ten; and if we turn from 
the mere newspapers to the produc- 
tions of the class in which you are 
engaged, where is the Magazine or 
Review of talent or circulation to 
compete with the Quarterly, Black- 
wood, the Monthly, or that estimable 
Magazine which will convey to your 
delighted eyes this my paternal epistle ? 
The wretched Englishman is dead. We 
leave it to yourself to appreciate the 
value of the Metropolitan; and your 
own concern, whatever it may become 
hereafter, has hitherto been the most 
namby-pamby productiow in the world, 
the most potent political article in 
which would not have the power of 
influencing the opinion of a lady’s 
lap-dog. As for the Edinburgh — but 
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let me quote your own self on that 
subject : — 


“The Edinburgh Review, in fine, is a 
quarterly collection of essays— some. 
times of admirable essays — but (save 
by a lucky confluence of incidents, and 
then only in one, or, at most, two arti- 
cles, i.e. scarcely a fifth part of the 
whole) has no more to do with the times 
to which it plays the monitor, than the 
Seven Sleepers had to do with what was 
going on while they were buried in their 
memorable repose.” 


A pretty share the Seven Sleepers 
have in “ the magnificent power of in- 
fluencing public opinion.” I remember, 
long ago, that Wilson used to call the 
contributors to Constable’s defunct 
Magazine “the seven young men.” 
You have adapted a similar nickname, 
with considerable success, to the con- 
tributors of Blue and Yellow. As for 
the Westminster, I admit its cleverness, 
but I deny that it has, or ever will 
have, any influence upon the popular 
mind. 

In this your absurd preface, you say 
that politics are not to make the prin- 
cipal part of your journal. It is evi- 
dent that you forgot when you wrote 
that article what were the actual con- 
tents of the very magazine before you. 
To say nothing of the farrago of dirt 
which it drops behind it, under the 
professed title of Political Events, your 
magazine contains, 1. Address to the 
Public; 2. How will the Peers be 
gained ? 3. Why may we blame the 
Bishops? 4. The room in which Can- 
ning died; 5. Pandemonium Politics; 
6. The King; 7. The temper of the 
House of Commons; 8. Aristocracy in 
Religion; 9. The temper of the House 
of Commons; 10. Discussion on the 
French Peerage ; 11. The Monthly Com- 
mentary, almost wholly politics; be- 
sides the semi-political articles entitled 
Society, and Ourselves and our Corre- 
spondents. The political articles are 
in the proportion of two to one ; or, if 
we count them in pages, we shall find 
that politics occupy more than sixty 
out of the hundred pages of rubbish 
you have scraped together. This, my 
dear Bulwer, is a great mistake. There 
is no use in making bounces which 
can be immediately detected. 

Politics, my dear fellow, is ob- 
viously to be the staple commodity of 
the magazine; and they, too, of the 
most sneaking kind. It is clear that 
you belong to a set of parliamentary 
people, whom I have generally heard 
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denominated as “ rar Cuss;”—they 
call themselves the rising intellect of 
the day. Great as these gentlemen 
are in their own eyes, nothing can be 
more certain than that they are most 
particularly despised out of their own 
little coteries ; that Whig, Tory, and 
Radical, look upon them as a nest of 
puppies—a litter, if you wish me to 
keep closer to my metaphor ; and they 
have chosen you as the vehicle by 
which their great merits are to be 
brought before the public. This peeps 
out in your magazine in a thousand 
places, and always in the most ludi- 
crous manner conceivable. Your “ Re- 
forming Member of Parliament” is one 
of that clique: there is a jejune puppy- 
ism about him which is quite character- 
istic of the order. At the very moment 
that Bristol was blazing in the hands 
of the reformers, and the citizens of 
London arming themselves against a 
rabble insurrection — when organised 
sedition was threatening to burst forth 
in every quarter of the land — this 
unfortunate fellow cannot look beyond 
the precincts of London. The very 
sentence in which he denounces the 
ignorance of the Londoners proves the 
crew to which he belongs. 


“Do not flatter yourself, you who 
live in London, in the midst of indolent 
and aristocratic traders, that you know 
any thing of the unallayed and angry 
spirit that is abroad among the rural 
population — abroad in Kent, in Sussex, 
in Norfolk. Mount your horse — go 
down among that population —talk to 
yon grim and sturdy labourer [what droll 
writing !] who has got his notions of 
politics from some itinerant demagogue 
hot with strange mixtures of Owen and 
Paine: he, once a follower of others, is 
now perhaps the leader of men, who, 
however originally honest, are necessa- 
rily soon misguided.” 


Observe—the way you are to ob- 
tain information of the feelings of the 
agricultural population, is to “ mount 
your horse, and go talk to yon grim 
and sturdy labourer in Kent, Sussex, 
and Norfolk.” Wise choice of coun- 
ties! deep knowledge of the state of 
England—ay, and of London, too! 
Alas, Bulwer! those traders that seem 
so indolent and aristocratic are three- 
fourths of them bankrupt; and your 
correspondent is plainly incapable of 
judging even of what is passing under 
his own nose, if he has one. With 
similar discrimination, he attributes 
some of the most important political 
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movements of the state to the mode of 
clubbing among the Lords ! 

Verily, Bulwer, the man is an ass! 
and the sooner you turn him loose on 
his commons the better. But he is not 
the only one of the breed who infests 
your magazine. In fact, the whole 
number is disgustingly olent of parlia- 
mentary affairs, and the one set of 
shabby little thoughts is continually 
obtruded. Do you think any body 
out of the congregation of cubs can 
refrain from laughing at the thinly 
covered arritre pensée of such passages 
as these ? 

I. Necessity of young men in par- 
liament : 

“Tt is among the young men of the 
present parliament that electors should 
look out for their future representatives. 
It is to young England, as to young 
France, that the destinies of a new order 
of things should be intrusted. Men 
born with the time alone suit the time.” 

A fine aphorism in that last sen- 
tence! But the meaning is plain— 
a young man is wanted, “ listening 
senates to command.” 

Il. Necessity of a certain class of 
politicians and writers in parliament : 

‘*Itis singular enough that one of the 
arguments most frequently used against 
the Reform Bill by those who disinte. 
restedly concern themselves in the fate 
of men of talent, has been the difficulty 
that persons of literary attainments would 
find in being chosen as the representa- 
tives of populous places. There is only 
one thing to say against this argument, 
that it is most completely contradicted 
by common sense and general expe- 
rience. In France there was hardly a 
man of literary reputation, from the 
Abbé Sieyes to the author of Faublas, 
who did not find his way into the na- 
tional or legislative assemblies.” 

From this it follows, that if we can 
discover a writer who combines the 
Whiggery of Sieyes with the obscenity 
of Faublas, he is the man to find his 
way into parliament. I know whom 
you mean, my dear fellow —the editor 
of the New Monthly, the author of 

Falkland ! 

III. Reasons why such great young 
men do not shine in our parliament : 

In France the deputy “ understands, 
takes an interest in, and can listen with 
pleasure to a philosophic essay on legis- 
lation, provided its principles are great 
and true. For the edification of the 
public to be improved, for the sake of 
the conclusion to be arrived at, there 
can be no doubt that such a composition 

is far more useful, and may embrace a 
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far higher order of eloquence, than a 
flippant, entertaining, personal, or, as it 
is called in England, parliamentary de- 
bate, in which all the weakest parts on 
either side are drawn out and dilated 
upon ; in which every kind of ridicule is 
endeavoured to be thrown on the cha- 
racter and arguments of your opponents, 
but very little said in serious and sober 
defence of your own. This latter style 
of speaking is, however, the only one 
adapted to our House of Commons.” 


Intellectual men, like the author 
of Devereux, are not attended to by 
the house! What a shame! It ap- 
pears that certain intellectual men do 
not get on much better in society — 
[we must make a parenthesis of 


No. IV. 

‘« The orator, or the statesman, feeling 
his superiority elsewhere, was disgusted 
at competing in the drawing-room with 
an ordinary coxcomb who frequently 
proved a successful rival. Who are the 
men the most a la mode? Are they dis- 
tinguished by their ready wit, their lite. 
rary attainments, their zeal for the public 
welfare? Who are the men most a la 
mode? Messrs. and , wno will 
not consider it disrespectful, nay, who 
will consider it complimentary in us, to 
say, that their most conspicuous merit is 
that of their whiskers. But the ambition 
of women usually centres in a desire to 
please. As Messrs. and are at 
the head of their class, we must presume 
their followers have the same minds and 
tastes. No woman who wished fo please 
these gentlemen would speak to them of 
the charms of letters, or the welfare of 
their country.” 














From this it is plain, that the author 
of the Siamese Twins is voted a bore 
in “ society.” ] 

V. Reasons more particular why emi- 
nent literary geniuses are not minded 
in parliament. 


“It is not often that men of literary 
merit succeed in the House, and one 
reason is that they are commonly too 
fastidious. They who have been study- 
ing the niceties of language all their 
lives, dislike to rush into the bold cur- 
rent of extemporaneous speaking — of 
incurring the half-finished sentence, the 
confused grammar, the bald English, in- 
to which even the best of parliamentary 
debaters are often driven. Another 
cause of their want of success is, that 
they are often too refined jn their rea- 
sonings. An experienced orator, who 
desires a cheer at some particular mo- 
ment, will plunge voluntarily into some 
popular common-place, which in his 
heart he despises, in order to obtain it. 
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It is seldom that the philosophical, fasti- 
dious, contemplative man of letters de- 
scends to these arts ;” &c. &c. 

“« And literary men, above all others, 
are apt to become disgusted with a career 
which involves necessarily so many 
stumbles. One gives it up in des. 
pondency, another in disdain ; a third is 
stifled by a sneer, and a fourth is ren. 
dered for ever dumb by a complimentary 
exposition of a blunder. Literary men, 
too, have an arch enemy to encounter in 
their own reputation—a great deal is 
expected from them on their first debut, 
Now, every one who knows any thing 
of public speaking, knows that, of all 
talents, it is the one which requires the 
most study and the longest practice, 
With exceptions so few that they may be 
dismissed at once, no orators permanently 
great, are great at the beginning. Few 
literary men have had any previous 
practice, when they enter the House; 
the thousand tricks and mysteries of 
oratory are utterly unknown to them; 
they make what would have been an ex- 
cellent speech in an unknown member, 
but which, perhaps, from a mere difli- 
dence, a mere want of address in de- 
livery, is considered a failure for them; 
and that failure, perhaps, which ought 
to excite their energy, only induces 
their despair. It is a common thing to 
say, ‘ Men find their level in the House,’ 
It is an unjust observation ; the mind 
does not always find its level — the 
tongue does, There isa great difference 
between the two.” 





This is as much as to say, that 
E. Liston Bulwer, Esq. is so fas- 
tidious—so nice in language — so 
refined in his reasonings, so philoso- 
phical in his contemplations, so lofty 
in reputation, so much oppressed, in 
short, with fame, thought, wisdom, 
elegance, grace, and refinement, that 
he would most assuredly be coughed 
down in the House of Commons, if 
he ever ventured to open his lips 
there. Nothing is more probable. 

But this passage is deserving of a 
longer commentary. Bulwer, my dear 
fellow, you say that “ one reason why 
literary men do not succeed in the 
House, is that they are too fastidious.” 
If “ fastidious” is Latin for “ fond of 
brandy,” this axiom applies to an emi- 
nent literary man—the head of the 
Bulwers. 

Let me relate a small anecdote. 
There was a debate got up between a 
sort of Tory gentleman, who was to 
be angry with the press, and H. Bul- 
wer, who was to defend that wisdom- 
diffusing instrument. The guasi Tory 
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played his part pretty well, but poor 
Master Henry was so nervous about 
the audience (oh, glorious audience !) 
he was to address, that he determined 
on keeping his courage up (according 
to the advice of the superb song, “A 
Landlady in France”) by pouring cou- 
rage down. Unfortunately, the ally 
so called in proved, as other allies have 
done, far too powerful a friend for the 
party invoking it; and when poor 
Bulwer’s time to speak came, he was 
so drunk that he could not articulate a 
word. He rose—looked wildly about 
him, gasped forair, and sunk to rise no 
more. The court of final appeal, the 
gallery-men, could not hear him, 
and he is now one of those eminent 
characters who are too fastidious, and 
too refined, ever to address a house 
which cannot appreciate the value of 
a great genius smothered in brandy. 
From that time forward, the sobriquet 
applied to the head of the house of 
which you, dear Ned, are the cadet, 
is Branpy Butwer. 

Apply this fact to your ratiocinations, 
Neddy, and you'll see how far you 
are right. 

1. “ A literary man,” you say, “is 
apt to be disgusted with a career which 
involves so many stumbles.” 

Stumbles, certainly. If a man, like 
Brandy Bulwer, gets himself top-heavy 
with a variety of drink, it is pretty 
certain that stumbles will be his lot: 
it cannot be avoided. 

2. “One gives it up in despond- 
ency ;” — Brandy B. in the blue 
devils. “ Another in disdain ;”—Bran- 
dy B. in the sulks. “ A third is stifled 
by a sneer ;’— Brandy B. in the hic- 
cups. “ And a fourth is rendered for 
ever dumb;”—Like Brandy Bulwer 
by an extra tumbler. 

3. “ Literary men, too, have an 
arch enemy to encounter.” 

As exemplified by Brandy Bulwer, 
when he put the enemy into his mouth 
to steal away whatever brains it could 
find there. 

4. “It is a common saying, ‘men 
find their level in the house.’ ” 

And a true saying, Ned, when a 
man, having tossed off too many glasses 
of Bellamy’s preservatives against cho- 
lera, comes down, as Bulwer did, 
sprawling, either prostrate or supine, 
upon the floor of the house. Then, 
indeed, he found his level ; and a level 
it is from which he will not rise in a 
hurry. 


So far for generals. Now comes a 
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particular. Young men of literary 
fame, who have raised money off book- 
sellers, who are cut by women in com- 
pany, and voted bores par excellence, 
if by any smuggling they get into the 
House of Commons, these are, in the 
matter of generals, praised and extolled 
as the saviours of our country. We 
still want a name; and here it is, in 
aphorism No. V1. 


** What will be the manners of the 
parliament of 1855? As was remarked by 
Mr. Evwarv Butwer—” 


As was remarked by Mr. Edward 
Bulwer! Ho! ho! ho!—ho! ho! ho! 

Why, what you remarked, my dear 
Ned, is of no consequence to any 
body but the owner. Who but your- 
self ever remembered what you re- 
marked ? 

Your note on this is capital in its 
own style: 


“Our correspondent must pardon us 
for omitting what he has in another part 
of this paper been pleased to say about 
the gentleman quoted. We have reasons 
for omitting our correspondent’s favourable 
predictions; but we are sure that, in the 
due quarter, his admonitions will be 
gratefully remembered.— Ep.” 


Now, I am an old weather-beaten 
magazine man, tossed in divers monthly 
tempests, and tried in innumerable pe- 
riodical storms; and let me entreat of 
you, not to be so great a jackass as to 
advertise yourself in this way. If any 
body thinks your talents worth hiring, 
why, like Colburn, they will hire them ; 
if the force of idiocy should so prevail 
in the land, as to induce any body 
to think that you could be of service 
in parliament, let him send you there, 
as he would employ any other mechanic 
to do his appropriate work. Nothing 
can be better or fairer than this. But 
unless you are going to be on an exact 
footing with those servants, whose ad- 
vertisements you have so carefully read, 
and criticised with an eye of such pro- 
fessional jealousy (p. 492), do not— 
do not placard yourself in this dis- 
gusting manner, as a man who could 
be a statesman if he had any know- 
ledge, and an orator if he could speak. 
Be content that you are in parliament, 
without drawing further attention upon 
you. A reform, my dear Ned, kicks 
you out without a character. 

All this I have written in the purest 
affection. I think you are a deserving 
young person, whom nature intended for 
a footman, and pity you accordingly, 
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in having missed your vocation. I have, 
therefore, hastily jotted down a few 
notes, to prove to you that your maga- 
zine is beastly. The politics, which 
engross three-fourths of it, are, as I 
have sufficiently exposed to you, mean 
and cubbish to the last degree. No 
person of the slightest potency of mind, 
no matter what his party may be, would 
look upon them with any other ‘feeling 
but that ofcontempt. What else have 
you? A caricature of my dear friend, 
Sam Rogers—no more like that illus- 
trious punster than you to Hercules. 
The letter-press accompanying is ill 
executed, but well imagined. I sup- 
pose you have been looking to Sam for 
the discount of a bill. 

You are very right in endeavouring to 
raise the proceeds off Rogers, by puff- 
ing the punster ; but your picture and 
your life is a base pillage of, not only 
US, but the New Monthly Magazine 
itself, some dozen years ago, when the 
same gentleman appeared as an en- 
graved death’s head; and what is 
proof sufficient that the sign of the 
Sam you have stuck up over your 
small beer is no likeness whatever— 
the picture drawn nearly three lustres 
ago is some ten years older than 
that which you exhibit. As for the 
other articles, they are trash ; the 
Sonnet to the King is of the same style 
of servility as that which pervaded the 
satire of the Siamese Twins. Puff King, 
puff Ministers, puff Chancellor, puff 
Tipstaff: this is the independence of 
Liston Bulwer. The dialogue between 
yourselfand the flunky editor is an imi- 
tation of superior commodities in other 
magazines, and a poor imitation to boot. 


Postscript by Oliver Yorke. 
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I have not time to go through any 
more of your rubbish; but, Bulwer, 
my dear fellow, think how sh: abbily 
you look when you call upon the 
clergy (p. 449) not to patronise Black- 
wood; and elsewhere, on people in 
general, to refuse buying Fraser. This 
is dirt—low, tradesmanlike dirt—and 
nothing but dirt. I shall complain 
of you even to Colburn. 

I cannot say any more. In the 
sincere hope that your next Number 
will be better, and that meanness may 
not be its principal characteristic, 

I am, dear Bulwer, 
Yours faithfully, 
Rosin Rovucuneap, 
Saracen’s Head. 

P.S. If I wished to point out vices 
of style, I should have to copy your 
whole magazine; but ¢hat is impos- 
sible in my present circumstances. 
But, Bulwer! Bulwer! what did you 
mean by the following appeal to the 
bishops ? 


** We are friends to an established 
church; we think that Hume’s argu- 
ment in favour of one has never yet been 
satisfactorily answered. But whether or 
not, the political power we have given 
to the heads of that church — [Here fol- 
low a few lines of nonsense ] — is a mat- 
ter on which, as friends to religion —as 
supporters of the church —as ratuens 
of a family.” 

Here I must interpose. Fathers of 
a family! There is, then, a copartnery 
of fathers in the family which is attri- 
buted to the editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine. How many fathers, dear 
Bulwer, do they reckon ? 

Fie! fie! 


*,.* We feel great pleasure in publishing the benevolent epistle of our amiable 
friend ; and we must take the liberty of making a slight addition to it, on the 
subject of another appearance made by Mr. Liston Bulwer. 


Picken, it seems, 


has considered it worth his while to be concerned 


about 


some rubbish written by Watts in his Souvenir; in which Watts most lyingly 
accused Picken of asking articles from Liston Bulwer for his Club-Book for 


nothing. 


If he had done so, he would have proposed their full value, and 


imitated, besides, Watts’s own conduct in his various compilations, which are 


composed wholly of materials begged, borrowed, and stolen 


Furthermore, 


Watts, with another lie, accused Picken of having described Bulwer’s eleemo- 
synary library in this our own stupendous Magazine ; and our friend Mr. P. 
was ass enough (we beg his pardon, but cannot help using the appropriate 


word) to write to Bulwer to contradict these weighty charges. 


Andrew says :— 


‘* Passing over the falsehood about the eleemosynary contributions to the Club- 
Book, to which your own recollection so readily supplied 3 you with a contradiction, 


as far as you might have been concerned ; 


the chief assertion that requires all this 


trouble, and which, if true, would justly exclude me from all soc iety, is the one 


in the passage understood to he pointed at me, that I had, ‘ by a tric k,’ 


obtained 


admission into your house for the purpose of lampooning you in Fraser’s Magazine. 


“« Now, knowing, as you do, 


the straight-forward facts of the 


case, as W ell 
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as how the misapprehension, just intimated to me, afterwards arose—as to my 
being the author of a certain paper in Fraser’s periodical —and upon a simple 
suspicion of which (expressed in your family in the confidence of private society), 
Mr. Watts has founded and published to the world his calumnious assertion (after 
the expression had undergone the usual process of travelling gossip), I trust you 
will, with the same frankness as in conversation yesterday, state in writing, and 
upon the understanding that I may publish it with this letter, how far my com- 
munications with you deserve the name of a trick — whether the misapprehension 
in question was, or not, expressed as a mere conjecture—and whether, as I 
understood you to mention, you had afterwards learned the truth, that the article 
alluded to was written by another person. 

“In reading that article yesterday, for the first time, I confess I was surprised 
at the kind of knowledge displayed in it, which, whether true or imaginary, is 
far beyond any thing that I could pretend to; as also at its generally inoffensive 
character.” 


And this letter of our friend the Dominie draws forth the following reply 
from Liston Bulwer, which is truly enchanting. We print it enrire and 
unaltered : — 

** Hertford Street, Nov. 2, 1831. 

“Sir, —In reply to your letter received to-day, wherein you request me 
to assist you in repelling a charge which you consider to have been made against 
you in the Literary Souvenir, viz. (so you state it), ‘that of having, by a trick, 
obtained admission to my house, for the purpose of lampooning me in Fraser's 
Magazine,’ I beg to repeat the particulars of that communication which you 
honoured me with, and to which you conclude the charge referred. 

“Some time since, you called upon me with a request that I would contri- 
bute to a work you proposed to publish: you obligingly stated that any pecuniary 
terms I might myself fix, would be, in all probability, acceded to. I replied, 
that pecuniary terms would not be an object with me; and I refused becoming a con- 
tributor to your work, from reasons wholly untinctured with any considerations 
of emolument. Shortly after your visit appeared some article in a periodical of 
that day —and not yet, I fancy, extinct —called, you say, Fraser’s Magazine, which 
did me the honour to describe, with some minuteness, the room into which you 


had been shewn. oopee were the only person who had avowedly written for that 


publication who had ever entered myhouse to my own knowledge, I certainly 
believed you the author of the article in question. You have since assured me 
you were not so, with a degree of shame and mortification at the suspicion, which 
does you the highest credit. I do not for a moment doubt your assertion. I 
entirely exonerate you from the charge ; and, as an additional confirmation (could 
it require one) of your word to that effect, I certainly heard, before you last called 
upon me, that the author of the said paper was some other person—no visitor to 
myself—and therefore, most probably, a visitor to one of my servants. It is possible 
that the same individual, for whom you are so laudably indignant to be mistaken, 
is the writer of other articles which, I am informed, have appeared in the same 
publication ; and in which, if I mistake not, I have been honoured with a more 
scurrilous notice. 

“ Adieu, sir! While I feel that this letter must entirely satisfy yourself, your 
friends, and the public, I also feel for the pain you must experience, as a man 
of honour and a cultivator of letters, in being connected with any magazine — 
of some articles in which you so rightly consider it so disgraceful to be the author, 
that you cannot too warmly rebut the charge or too hastily acquit yourself of the 
suspicion, 

“IT am most happy to give you full license to publish this letter—(so long, 
of course, as it is published ENTIRE and unaltered.) 

** And I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘« Your most obedient servant, 

‘* Andrew Picken, Esq.” ** Epwarp Lytton Butwer.” 

O for a forty-horse power of laughing at this paltry puppy—this beggar- 
man in brocade. . Here is the editor of a magazine — the paid, salaried, feed 
editor — drawing a stipulated wages, a regulated and gauged hire monthly or 
weekly from his employer, pretending not to know the existence of a rival 
magazine ! and trying to pass off, all the while, too, for a gentleman! Why, 
the meanest hack in the meanest occupation could not display more innate 
shabbiness and servility of mind. The cad of the Queen Adelaide Homnibus 
is ignorant of the existence of the Royal Sovereign —he never knowd nothing 
of such trumpery as that ere. The pot-boy of the Green Dragon would scorn 
to direct a traveller to the tap of the Red Lion, because he never hard tell 
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o’ sitch. On the same principle Liston Bulwer, Cad to Colburn, denies all 
knowledge of a concern wot dos’nt belong to his master. We verily and truly 
believe that there is not another “ cultivator of letters” in England who would 
condescend so to lend himself to the dirty work of the bookseller to whom he 
is articled ! 

Here, we have the flunky—to poor Picken he plays the aristocrat. Our 
friend is well taught his distance —he is reminded of the room into which he 
“was shewn”—he is told how low it is to take money for articles, by a gen- 
tleman then chaffering for hire with Colburn —he is duly informed of the 
retinue of the great man in whose august presence he had stood —he is made 
to see that he is the only one of his caste ever admitted into Mr. Bulwer’s 
company — he is given to understand that all other authorlings are only admis- 
sible into the house as visitors to the servants of Colburn’s cad—he is lectured 
with condescending affability on the gross impropriety of writing for a maga- 
zine, the success of which may hurt the sale of the New Monthly, and _ perhaps 
diminish the weekly wages of the celebrated gentleman who writes so Mayfair- 
ishly to our friend of the Gothic Cottage—and, on the whole, Picken is so 
prettily pickled, that we think he will never dare venture into Hertford Street 
again without being properly prepared for the performance of Kotou. 

“ A periodical of that day—not yet, I believe, extinct — called, you say, 
Fraser’s Magazine.” It is too good. Why, if any body desired to caricature 
a literary puppy wishing to conceal professional jealousy and pecuniary meanness 
under the mask of drawling affectation, he could not imagine any thing better, 
And yet the affectation is stupidly done. A few lines further down, poor 
Liston Bulwer confesses himself to be perfectly cognizant of certain scurrilous 
articles in the very magazine, the name of which he here pretends was unknown 
to him until he heard it from Picken! 

“Called, you say, Fraser’s Magazine!” The trick is a little stale: it was 
done, long ago, by Sir Fretful Plagiary. Well does he know, and carefully 
does he study, that Magazine. As for scurrilities, he never had any from us. 
We exposed the base puffery of his novels; we cut the stupid Siamese Twins 
to pieces, in an article which proved that that unhappy composition contained 
neither poetry, wit, humour, satire, or sense —that it was dull, grovelling, low, 
vulgar, ill-written, and ill-rhymed. In our critique there is nothing scurrilous: 
but it was far more unpardonable— it demolished the sale of the book, and 
dished Bulwer for ever in that line. As for the account of his eleemosynary 
library, which has occasioned this idle correspondence, there was nothing in 
it to offend any body: the room was merely described as a contrast to the 
library of Sir James Mackintosh. Picken was right enough in repelling the 
charge that he skulked, or “‘ was shewn” into any man’s house for the purpose 
of spying what was there, but there is nothing in the article itself to be com- 
plained of. 

In this magazine, Liston B. sneers at Wilson Croker for pretending igno- 
rance of Russell Square. We do not think the right honourable gentleman 
was very wise in making such a pretence; but, at all events, it was only mere 
affectation — nothing more. It was folly at the worst: the secretary could have 
gained nothing by it. But what shall we say of pretended ignorance of the 
existence of a rival work, when that affectation is quite as silly in itself, and 
is, moreover, tainted with the dirty motive of being instigated by the hire of an 
employer? 

Enough for E. L. Bulwer, M.P., Cad to Colburn. Adieu, sir! — 


P.S. In Picken’s letter to the Atheneum, in which this correspondence 
appears, he says that the Club-Book has never been noticed in Fraser's 
Magazine. It is too true, and we are ashamed to confess it: we shall remedy 
the defect (for such it is) next month. In the mean time we are happy to be 
able to say here that it is a book which contains some very clever writing; that 
it is, on the whole, most agreeably got up; that its success has been great, 
but not greater than it deserves, or than we desire; and that its author is an 
honest, worthy, good-natured, good-humoured fellow, full of genuine talent and 
quiet comicality, whom, although he is sometimes angry with us for exercising 


too austere a judgment upon his articles, it delights us especially to honour. 
; O.Y. 
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ON THE SEPARATE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


So natural is the knowledge and belief 
of the soul’s existence and immortality, 
that we find traces of it in all ages, and 
among nations even the most barbarous. 
This must have originated in the soul’s 
conscious feelings of her own existence, 
—a sort of crude conception ofher own 
being and qualities. Men saw that her 
powers continued paramount amidst 
the successive changes of our material 
frame, and thence drew inferences of 
immortal existence. But, strange as 
it may appear, as men have advanced 
in science, they have retrograded in 
certainty regarding the nature and 
qualities of the soul, and its primitive 
substance. The Epicureans considered 
it to be a subtile air, composed of atoms 
or primitive corpuscles. The Cartesians 
made thinking the essence of the soul, 
and thus deduced its immateriality and 
immortality. But Spinosa, who main- 
tains that nothing exists beside matter, 
asserts the soul to be of the same sub- 
stance with the body. 

Now,.I have sometimes tried to side 
with this sage, on the ground of the 
obvious certainty that the soul grows 
and expands with the body’s growth 
and strengthens with her strength — 
dwindling away again in drivelling and 
palsied age to a mere withered stem of 
the once glorious mental flower. But 
I found that this theory would never 
do—at least that it would never do 
for me ; as it destroyed all the fine fairy 
visions which I had so long entertained 
of the soul's separate existence: not 
after death, for that I never presumed 
to call in question ; but in deep sleep, 
in trances, and all the other standings- 
still of the corporeal functions, it is 
well known I have always maintained 
that the soul roams at large, and by 
that means views scenes and draws 
conclusions predictive of future events. 
Indeed, the soul in human nature seems 
to be all in all. Its various states of 
changeful feelings direct all the body’s 
motions and affections. It is the soul 
that makes the body what it is ; and in 
a future state of existence the same soul 
will still make the same individual 
being, of whatever component parts its 
body may be composed. 

However, I am no moral philoso- 
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pher; indeed I am the farthest from it 
that any man can be, as I disapprove 
of the whole science, conceiving it to 
be dangerous to simple and vital reli- 
gion, and to a firm reliance on the 
truth of revelation. I shall therefore 
proceed, as usual, to give a most plea- 
sant and ludicrous instance of the truth 
of the above theory, as well as of the 
just judgments of Heaven exercised on 
a profane and rash blasphemer. 

On the extensive property of Gillian 
Brae there lived, in former days, a 
worthy and kind gentleman, whose 
proper name was William Marsden, 
but who, over the whole district, was 
only known by the familiar name of 
the Laird —the local name of every 
gentleman in Scotland. He had an 
only son, to whom he had given a sort 
of dashing education, and, among other 
accomplishments, he had caused him 
to study under the first agricultural 
and store farmers in Britain; that so 
he might be capable of managing his 
own estate in the utmost perfection, 
what time soever it should come into 
his possession. The consequence was, 
that the young laird became a most 
profound political economist, and 
would have reasoned —it was per- 
fectly astonishing how he would have 
reasoned of circulating mediums, mo- 
nopolies, stocks, and natural produc- 
tions. The shepherds and hinds on 
the estate were quite dumfoundered ; 
for he quoted Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and even sometimes went as high as 
Dr. Coventry ; so that there never was 
in the county so rare a political econo- 
mist known as the young laird of Gil- 
lian Brae. 

Among all his domestics and de- 
pendents, there was no one who 
ever ventured to dispute his profound 
and long-winded theories, save old 
Robin Robson, his father’s shepherd. 
He steadily upheld the propriety of 
keeping by old-established customs, 
and of improving these leisurely and 
prudently; but deprecated all rash 
theories of throwing the experience of 
ages aside as useless and unprofitable 
lumber, as if the world were void of 
common sense and discernment, till it 
brought forth the present generation, 
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the most enlightened of whom, in his 
own estimation, was the young laird of 
Gillian Brae. 

The young squire, then, took him as 
sharply to task in answer to these cut- 
ting remarks, shewing him, by the most 
cogent reasoning, that he (Robin Rob- 
son) was a ninny and a fool, wedded 
to old and exploded customs, and be- 
liefs that had so long degraded our 
native land by nourishing ignorance 
and superstition ; and proved to him, 
logically, that his father’s land could 
be so ameliorated, that by cleaning, 
altering, and improving the soil into a 
certain consistency and texture— by 
certain chemical changes and opera- 
tions on the organised matter, that such 
a soil could with ease be brought to 
produce from twelve to fifteen bolls an 
acre, in place of from three to four, 
which it then did; and then he proved 
to Robin, by the rule of three, that the 
profits from these lands would be cer- 
tain and immense. The advance was 
above what Robin could comprehend ; 
but the rest of the shepherds and la- 
bourers present declaring that the first 
inference was logically proven, Robin 
was obliged to succumb, although 
strongly inclined to deny both the in- 
ference and position. 

But the young laird, once victorious, 
renewed the dispute with Robin every 
day, and by degrees it went so far that 
they disputed about every thing — re- 
ligion, law, politics, agriculture, and 
sheep-farming, and many a bitter inu- 
endo thus passed between them ; for 
Robin always lost his temper, which 
gave his rival a decided advantage 
over him; and the rest of the ser- 
vants often said that they hoped, 
if it had not been for the fun of 
angering Robin, their young master 
would not have said such things as 
he often did. 

It appears, however, that he had 
been a young man of either loose or 
undecided principles ; for, by degrees, 
he ultimately denied every thing in 
religion that Robin believed, and that 
with a flippancy and freedom of speech 
which shocked the old shepherd exceed- 
ingly, and greatly embittered his life. 
He had a great affection for his old 
master, and of course wished well to 
his son, remembering him always in 
his prayers, and hoping for his amend- 
ment; in place of which he grew still 
the worse, denying the gospel, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the existence 
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of the devil, which shocked Robin 
most of all. 

But every earthly thing, good or 
evil, wears to an end. Cuancr! 
cuanGE! is legibly engraven on every 
earthly object, that he who runs may 
read. The good old laird died, and 
then indeed there was a change on the 
estate of Gillian Brae! The small 
farmers were all turned adrift; down 
went their houses, and up went gra- 
naries, barns, and_ thrashing - mills. 
Marshes were to drain, hedges to raise, 
manures to frame, and a hundred grand 
new plans of aggrandisement all going 
on at once. The shepherds were all 
called daily from their flocks to share 
in the labours of the field —a measure 
to which they had never been accus- 
tomed, and which they naturally took 
very ill; for a good shepherd always 
hates manual labour, his delight being 
to be with his flock. Many a day did 
Robin gather stones from the fields 
and work in a ditch, while his new 
master stood over him and _ others, 
exacting the most constant and severe 
labour. This galled Robin to the 
heart; but, what was still worse, his 
master, as a fund of excellent amuse- 
ment, never ceased throwing obloquy 
on every one of Robin’s established 
opinions, attacking him on every point 
on which he knew the old man would 
feel hurt. Robin’s patience was often 
put to the rack by such an accumula- 
tion of toil and insult; and one day he 
said to his master, “ Dear sir, I really 
wish ye wad gie ower uttering your 
blasphemous tenets afore sae mony 
fo’ks that naturally look up to you as 
an example. If ye will insult your 
Maker that gate, do it in private, an’ 
no’ just be like the deil, trying to bring 
in every body for a share o’ your folly 
an’ wickedness.” 

“ That’s an unfair metaphor, Robin,” 
said he; “for you know I deny the 
devil, and have proved to you again 
and again that the existence of such a 
being is impossible. As to the exist- 
ence of that other being whom you 
aver I have insulted, I’ll reason that 
matter with you pro and con, only you 
are to do it calmly and rationally, with- 
out losing your temper.” 

“ Sir, I hae answered a fool accord- 
ing to his folly ower long an’ ower 
often,” said Robin, fiercely ; “but Ll 
never do it again. An’ mair nor that, 
sir, I'll let you know that I’m a free- 
born Scotsman, an’ hae the feelings of 
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a man and a Christian, and that I in- 
sist on these feelings being respected. 
If you were in my place, and I in 
yours—” 

“ Stop, my old fellow; stop short 
there,” said the laird ; “the transition 
is quite easy. Come you up to this 
lace where I stand, and let me come 
into the trench where you stand, and 
then I am in your place and you in 
mine.” 

“That is not what I mean, sir,” said 
Robin; “I mean that if I were you, 
and you were me—” 

“Stop short again, Robin, if you 
please,” said the laird. “ That is unfair 
ground to begin upon, because you 
know that is absolutely impossible.” 

“T deny, sir, that there is any thing 
impossible,” returned Robin. “ You 
are always talking of impossibilities ; 
but my creed tells me that with God 
nothing is impossible.” 

“The sooner you renounce that 
creed the better, then, my old cock,” 
said the laird; ‘‘for there certainly 
never was a more ridiculous one held. 
Now I'll prove to your entire satisfac- 
tion that this is literally impossible 
with God or any one else. Only be 
patient.” 

“ Patient, sir! who can be patient? 
Heaven defend us from the doom of 
Sodom and Gomorrah !” cried Robin, 
vehemently, pulling off his bonnet, 
and holding that and his hands to- 
wards heaven. Are you not afraid, 
sit, that the earth open her mouth and 
swallow you up, like Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and all those besides who 
have listened to your blasphemy?” 

* Blasphemy, my old game cock ? 
what do you mean by blasphemy ?” 
said the laird. “I was only going to 
shew you, and convince your stupidity, 
that it is not in nature, nor what you 
call Providence, nor heaven nor earth, 
nor the whole creation, possible that 
one person can be another person — 
that you can be I, and I you. Quite 
illogical, I do assure you, Robin, and 
out of the power of God or man to 
accomplish.” 

“Ts it possible a created being can 
be so profane?” cried Robin, with 
clasped hands: “ you then hold your 
Maker at defiance ?” 

“ Po-si-tive-ly, in such a case as 
this,” said the laird, primming his 
mouth, and shaking his fore-finger at 
Robin’s face. 

Robin would hear no more. He 
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dashed his mattock into the earth, and 
ran; nor would he once turn or look 
back, at his master’s call; for he ex- 
pected some visible judgment to be 
executed instantly on the blasphemer 
and all about him. 

He spent that afternoon in private 
and fervent prayer, and in great agony 
of spirit, pleading for the forgiveness 
of his own sins, and also for those of 
his master; but he also prayed as ear- 
nestly that the Lord would not suffer 
his almighty power and government of 
the universe to be thus insulted and 
defied by a human worm, without 
inflicting some punishment on the 
offender, to convince mankind of the 
heinousness of the crime. 

Robin’s prayer was heard and an- 
swered ; but he himself was included 
in the award. A great and important 
change at that moment awaited him, 
and shortly after was that change 
effected; for that night did Robin 
Robson the shepherd die, and his soul 
departed from him! The reader, an 
instant ago, was not expecting this; 
but neither did Robin Robson expect 
it the evening before, nor his wife, nor 
his daughter Aily; yet so it fell out, 
and a very painful circumstance it was 
to the survivors, not to mention the 
sufferer, who was the most hardly be- 
sted of them all. Some of these sud- 
den deaths are said to be very easy; 
but Robin did not feel his to be so, 
for he had a very hard and indefinable 
struggle. It was merely for want of 
breath that Robin was forced to die. 
He found that his soul would have 
remained where she was, could he 
have been able to command breath 
sufficient to retain her; but this he 
found impracticable, though he 
strained hard to accomplish it. When 
he found, at last, that the spark of 
life was going to leave him, and his 
soul just about to depart, he was so 
averse to the separation, that he even 
tried to retain her by force; for he held 
the bed-clothes close over his head, and 
said mentally, “ Lucky, if ye will away, 
ye sal find your road through wawkit 
plaiden.” But, alas! this only has- 
tened her departure, she being glad to 
escape from literal suffocation. 

I wonder what can be the reason 
that people take it upon them to her 
and to she both their own souls and 
those of other people; yet both poets 
and philosophers uniformly do so. I 
cannot think it feasible that the souls 
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of men can all become of the feminine 
gender, unless it could be made to 
appear that the souls of the women 
turned out to be of the other sex. 
This amalgamation might do pretty 
well, but then the principle is not 
borne out by the character. It would, 
however, do well in poetry; and I 
would recommend it, as it would be 
so delightful to believe that we were 
animated by souls within us of another 
and beloved sex. There is no doubt 
that, the men being the principal writ- 
ers, it was from some unacknowledged 
feeling of this sort that the sheing and 
the hering of the soul first began. 

I was led into these profound re- 
flections from the assurance that Robin 
Robson’s soul was not a female soul. 
It was the soul of a man, and had all 
the feelings, qualities,and energies of the 
man to whom it so lately belonged. It 
was Robin himself, only divested of the 
organic functions of mortality ; and he 
soon discovered, with wonder and de- 
light, that no sooner were the bodily 
eyes closed in death, than the eyes of 
the soul began to open; and greatly 
did he marvel how any mortal being 
could take such pains in pampering 
the clay tabernacle as he had done, 
and as he had seen others do, and 
neglecting the only part that was of 
any sterling value. 

Robin felt that he was quite himself, 
and altogether light, buoyant, and 
powerful. But the transition from one 
state to another had been so sudden 
that he could not divest himself of 
some grievous yearnings over all he 
was leaving behind. He cared not 
for his body; for he felt that it was now 
no part of himself, and saw it lying a 
loathsome carcass, which would soon 
be avoided by all who loved him. 
But he clung to his wife, and hovered 
near her, grieving at leaving her un- 
protected in a wicked world, when he 
recollected how many hard storms 
they had weathered together, and of 
all their trials and all their enjoyments. 
Then there was his daughter Aily, the 
only one left with him, a great haverel, 
but possessing a good heart; and his 
faithful Colley, too, the best and most 
affectionate friend he ever had. But, 
alas! with all his efforts he could nei- 
ther make himself seen, heard, nor felt; 
and then, with a full heart, he found 
that he must seek for another home 
and other society. 

But where to go, there lay the diffi- 
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culty! for as yet he had neither guide 
nor director. Can any body guess 
where Robin’s soul went first? I think 
they may. Just where he himself had 
gone every morning for thirty years, 
It went out to the hill among the sheep ; 
for it had some scenes, and some parti- 
cular favourites of the flock, to see before 
it left them for ever. It had to visit 
the little lonely sward at the side of the 
Ferny cleuch, where he had first kissed 
the lips and courted the partner of his 
life to be his. It had to visit the little 
sequestered dell by the lonely spring, 
where he had every morning for months 
and years kneeled to Heaven, and asked 
for a certain blessing, which was at last 
bountifully bestowed. He even wished 
to visit some few favourites of his own 
flock ; but there he found himself en- 
tirely unnoticed and unregarded. He 
went up to his favourite ewe and lamb, 
and looked first the one and then the 
other in the face, but they lay “ mattling 
and chewing the cud,” without being 
aware of his presence. The lamb once 
turned its ears forward, and Robin had 
strong hopes that he would be disco- 
vered and recognised ; but on examin- 
ing its eyes minutely, he perceived that 
there was no speculation in them. This 
was most distressing, and an end to all 
his hopes of holding any more commu- 
nion with humanity. He wanted just 
to see them rise and stretch themselves, 
and give their tails the healthy and 
happy shake, before he left this sub- 
lunary scene; but it would not do. 
He could do no more in this world 
whatever, and perceived still more 
decidedly the necessity of looking out 
for another home among beings like 
himself; for here he was at home 
and not at home—an anxious, roaming, 
but unacknowledged guest, whom no 
one saw or regarded. 

He bounded away over the hills far 
swifter than the eagle—yea, with such 
swiftness did he bound over the light 
billows of the firmament, that he felt 
himself beginning to be affected with 
something like the sea-sickness—a 
squeamish, dizzying vertigo, caused by 
his unspeakable velocity, which he had 
not yet learned the art of abating— 
for the moment that he thought of 
something onward, there he was ; and 
then again off at a tangent, swifter than 
the lightning of heaven. 

The first scene that he visited in this 
excursion was that on which the laird 
and he had disputed the evening before. 
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He wanted to see if the earth had not 
opened, or the fire of heaven descended 
on the place. No—there it remained, 
the same as before! But how much 
more was he astonished at perceiving 
the ghost of the laird on the very indi- 
vidual spot where he had left the laird 
standing himself the evening before. 
It was the laird in every lineament; 
but Robin easily perceived that it was 
a spirit, as it recognised and accosted 
him, which no other being on earth 
had done since his great change. 

“ How is this, poor spirit?” said 
Robin. “ Has thy blasphemous tongue 
been silenced already, and is the heart 
that hatched the impious defiance really 
cold in death ?” 

“ As to the impiety of my speech,” 
said the ghost of the laird, “ that is yet 
to prove. Therefore let us go hand in 
hand, and witness the goings-on of 
nature and providence, both in heaven 
and earth, and how they get on with 
their agricultural improvements.” 

“Vain and unhousholded spirit, 
how I pity you!” said Robin; “ the 
more so that I myself still feel a 
hankering after the scenes and beings 
Ihave just quitted. But I am willing 
to go in your company, that I may 
witness the truth of my tenets, and the 
falsehood of yours. Only let us reason 
on the truth of revelation by the way ; 
for there certainly can be no moral evil 
in an anxious endeavour to convert an 
erring sinner, even after the doors of the 
wedding-chamber are locked. Father, 
forgive us both, for none of us know 
what we have been doing.” 

“TI beg your pardon, neighbour,” 
said the ghost of the laird; “ I knew 
perfectly well what I was doing. I 
knew more of the improvement and 
amelioration of soils than any man in 
Scotland ; and I knew e 

“Hold! hold!” cried the ghost of 
Robin Robson, “ for the sake of that 
heaven towards which we are about to 
repair, spare us any more of this un- 
profitable jargon. What do all your 
buildings, your fallowings, and drain- 
ings, avail you now! They may avail 
the red worms that you have left behind 
you in the soil ; but to the poor, over- 
grown earth-worm that effected them 
they avail nothing —yea, less than no- 
thing, and vanity.” 

“ Well, then, most sapient, plebeian 
spirit,” said the ghost of the laird, 
“if you please, we will dispense with 
any farther moral reflections ; and tell 
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me this, which do you conceive to be 
the most direct path to heaven ?” 

“ Straight toward the Milky-way, 
I should suppose,” said Robin; “ for 
that I have always conceived to be the 
great highway or turnpike-road of 
heaven.” 

“ Never were you more mistaken in 
your life, old cock !” said the ghost of 
the laird; “ and I’ll argue this matter 
with you thoroughly before we proceed 
a step. Do you not perceive that the 
sky is a great half globe of tin, or of 
bottle-glass rather, that covers-in this 
world in the same way that an umbrella 
covers-in the head of a man; so that, 
were you to take your flight straight up 
towards the Milky-way, you would run 
your head bump against the cone of 
that globe, or some of yon knobbed 
carbuncles that glitter so thickly in it. 
It is therefore manifest that the gates 
of heaven are toward the east, and 
thitherward let us bend our course. 
For, besides that we must take the 
path by which the sun and the stars 
ascend, I want to look at some new 
improvements on the Lower Rhine, 
and mark their rotation of crops.” 

Robin made no answer to this 
singular resolution and the motives 
inducing it, save by a pitying and 
reproving look ; and he soon perceived 
traits of sorrow and dejection marked 
on the ghost’s regretful face at thus 
being obliged to abandon all his grand 
schemes of improvement. And whether 
it was from the infectiousness of sorrow, 
or that the two found themselves in a 
trying and untried situation, I know not, 
but certain it is that they both began, 
first to hang down their heads, then to 
wipe their eyes, and finally to cry and 
howl outright in doleful lamentation. 

While the two forlorn ghosts were 
in this ludicrous state of imaginary 
misery, they were approached by a 
shining messenger, whom they had no 
doubt was a seraph sent to conduct 
them to their final abode; but the 
radiant being had neither wings nor 
female habiliments, but appeared much 
rather like a prince newly arisen from 
his bed, and arrayed in a tinsel night- 
gown and slippers. He at once ac- 
costed the two, reproving them for their 
despondency and unbelief, and then 
inquired the cause of their woful 
lamentation. 

“ The truth then is, master,” says 
Robin, “ that we hae baith been 
launched rather suddenly into a state 
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in which we hae little experience, an’ 
are just like twa kie in an unco lone, 
kenning nouther the herd that is to 
guide us, nor the pasture on which we 
are to feed. But we have hopes that 
you are sent to guide us on the right 
path to heaven.” 

The radiant being shook his head, 
and the flashes of celestial light play- 
ed around his tresses, while he said, 
* Alas! you would prove unfit guests 
for that country, and are doomed to a 
very different destination.” 

“Oh, Iam sorry for it, honest spirit!” 
cried Robin, vehemently ; but he could 
get no farther for utter vexation; and 
both spirits again set up a howl of 
despair louder than ever, until the 
bright messenger was obliged to lay a 
hand on each of their mouths, and 
compel silence, while he accosted 
them thus: 

* You are not yet refined from your 
worldly dross and corruption; and 
while you cling to these things, and 
lean to them for happiness, you are 
unmeet for any state superior to this. 
As for you, profligate, who within these 
few hours defied the Governor of the 
universe to his face, to give thee time 
and space for amendment, go thou and 
take up thy abode in the body of 
humble Robin Robson, thine own 
shepherd who so lately was, to teach 
thee that with One there is no impos- 
sibility in nature.” 

“ That I will do cheerfully at your 
behest,” said the ghost of the laird, 
who had been seized with conscious 
terror, and dreaded a far worse doom, 
“that I will do cheerfully; and now 
for sapience, devotion, and repentance 
unto life.” 

As he said this, he flew off like 
lightning to his new destiny, rejoicing 
that he was again allowed to hold 
converse with humanity on any terms. 

“ As for thee, humble but virtuous 
spirit,” said the messenger to the soul 
of poor Robin, “ go thou and take 
possession of the body of thy master, 
and of all his rich domains, that he 
may know, and that thou mayst know, 
and that all the world henceforth may 
know, that the body of man is nothing 
but a corporeal frame, whereon the 
first workings of the immortal soul are 
displayed. It is the soul, the soul alone, 
that is all in all.” 

“T approve of the glorious maxim,” 
said Robin, * but I disclaim the expe- 
riment ; for into the profligate body of 
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that young man I never can enter, nor 
with his polluted dust have alliance, 
O, my soul, come thou not into his 
converse! unto his wickedness, mine 
honour, be thou not united !” 

“ You do not yet comprehend one 
item of the glorious maxim of which 
you say you approve,” said the hea- 
venly messenger; ‘ nor do you believe 
in your heart that the soul is all in all. 
But experience shall teach you. Go 
and do as I command you.” 

The good angel then smiled at the 
looks of simple astonishment expressed 
by the desolate ghost of the poor 
shepherd, which could not comprehend 
the matter; and as soon as it was left 
to itself, it hasted back to its earthly 
abode. But just as it arrived there, 
it perceived the body that had so long 
been its habitation reanimated by an- 
other spirit, and just awakening out of 
a profound trance resembling the sleep 
of death. There being no access there 
for the poor soul, it took its station on 
the humble garments that had lately 
clothed its mortal frame, where it re- 
mained till it witnessed the following 
scene, and listened to the following 
dialogue. 

** Blessed be God, Robin, that ye 
are come to yoursel again!” cried 
Nanny his wife, embracing his hand 
between her’s; “ we thought you had 
depairtit awthegither.” 

“¢ What? how’s this?” cried the new 
Robin Robson. ‘“ Heaven and hell, 
what a dream I have had !” 

“« Why, dear Robin, do ye ken, man, 
that ye hae been lying in a trance for 
these ten hours,” said Nanny, “ and 
a’ the airt o’ man an’ woman coudna 
waken ye. Rise up to your knees, 
like a good Christian man, an’ thank 
your Maker that you are come to life 
again.” 

“ Thank the devil, you old crone! 
Do you know whom you’re speaking to? 
You enchantress! you witch! you old 
hag! tell me how I have come here! 
You must not think to play off your 
hoaxes on me because of your old, 
doited husband’s anathemas. Avaunt 
and keep your distance! Do you not 
see that I am none of your husband, 
but his master and yours, Mr. Marsden 
of Gillian Brae ?” 

“Ooh, ooh! mercy onus! Daughter 
Aily, daughter Aily, come here! your 
father is bewitched an’ transmogrified 
to a laird in his trance. Poor man, 
poor man ! what will be done wi’ him! 
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Get up, Laird Marsden, an’ pit on your 
hose an’ cloutit shoon, your gray cloutit 
coat, an’ your blue bonnet ; an’ I’ll make 
ye a wheen good steeve paritch to your 
breakfast, that will brawly fit the 
stamock of a laird.” 

“ Get hence with your jargon, you 
old witch; and you too, young harri- 
dan, else I’ll beat you both to a jelly. 
Go instantly and bring me my riding 
clothes, and my servant and horse, 
that I may leave this hovel and go and 
look after my improvements.” 

“ Troth, goodman, though my heart 
is like to brik, I’m forced to laugh at 
you. Gin ye be nae pleased wi’ thae 
claes, I sal lay ye out your waddin 
suit; an’ gin ye will ride, I sal lay the 
plaid on the cow’s back, an’ set you on 
her—for, good sooth, neither you nor 
I ever had ony other.” 

At this, the new Robin Robson lost 
all patience, and, flying over the bed, 
he began a threshing the two females 
in a merciless manner, cursing and 
blaspheming most fearfully. The poor 
women were hardly beset, but necessity 
gave them courage; and being forced 
to close with him, a sound drubbing 
the two did give him, forcing him back 
again into the bed, while Aily stood 
over him with a rung, by the hearty 
application of which she managed to 
keep him in tolerable subjection. 

While the new Robin Robson was 
lying in this state of tribulation, a ser- 
vant arrived at the door on a foaming 
steed, and asked if Robin was within. 
Ile was answered in the affirmative, 
but in a whisper, with a finger laid on 
the lips. He said Robin was wanted 
on the instant at the hall; for the laird 
was either dead or fallen in a trance, 
and they wanted Robin to pray over 
him. Many having witnessed what 
passed between the laird and Robin 
the evening before, they suspected that 
itwas in and through the old shepherd’s 
agency with Heaven that such a strange 
visitation had taken place, and wisely 
judged that the same agency could 
again restore him. 

_ The new Robin, hearing and know- 
ing the servant’s voice, called aloud to 
him, with dreadful cursing and swear- 
ing, to come and release him from two 
larpies, two devils incarnate, who held 
him here in thrall. The man, judging 
from the style of the language that his 
master was in the house, ran in without 
remembering that he had left him dead 
athome; but when he came up to the 
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bed, there he saw the identical person 
of Robin the shepherd, and Aily stand- 
ing over him with a rung, with which 
she was always lending him the other 
lounder. The man was thunderstruck. 
Hie could neither give credit to his eyes 
nor his ears; but, convinced that there 
was some terrible enchantment in the 
case, he mounted and rode off as fast 
as he could, leaving the distressed 
family to settle the matter among them. 

But, in the mean time, the disem- 
bodied soul that had so long animated 
the frame of poor Robin had its eyes 
opened by these proceedings to the 
true state of affairs, which they never 
had been before, although it had been 
a cherished tenet of its belief, that the 
body was but a mould, and the soul 
all and all. 

The ghost of Robin, thus perceiving 
exactly how affairs stood, lost no more 
time in winging its way over hill and 
valley to the lordly mansion of Gillian 
Brae, where it at once entered into its 
new habitation, likely by the nostrils, 
as at that instant the corpse sneezed 
slightly ; and the surgeon, the physi- 
cian, and the apothecary, claimed each 
the merit of this marvellous restoration. 

From this time forward, it will be 
apparent to every one that the shepherd 
became the laird, and the laird the 
shepherd. In the eyes of the world 
the men remained the same as they 
had ever been, but their own feelings 
told them the reverse. Robin had 
made a good change indeed; for he 
now possessed a young and healthy 
body and a large estate, and had all 
the religious and virtuous feelings which 
he had formerly possessed. The laird, 
on the other hand, had got an old and 
frail frame, with the possession of one 
cow, forty sheep, an old wrinkled 
wife, and a stout buxom daughter, 
with every thing mean in proportion. 
Heavens! how the poor man raved, 
and raged, and threatened. But it was 
all one. There he was, and there con- 
demned to remain; and the first thing 
that brought him somewhat to reason 
was the shewing him his own likeness 
in Aily’s looking-glass. That brought 
the whole vision seen in his trance to 
his recollection. He perceived that 
some great change had taken place, 
and, for the first time in his life, he 
quaked under the chastisement of the 
Almighty, and inly acknowledged a 
divine Ruler of the universe, then went 
to his bed and wept bitterly. 
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But the astonishment that reigned at 
Gillian Brae was now beyond descrip- 
tion, and all the people blessed God 
for their master’s temporary death. 
All the extravagant speculations in 
improvement were laid aside at once, 
save a few which it was absolutely 
necessary to finish. One hundred and 
forty workmen were paid off on one 
day, mostly artificers, drainers, and 
hedgers. The old farmers were all 
restored to their farms, and things 
went on exactly as they had done in 
the days of the former laird. It was 
in vain that the old shepherd came 
down, and stormed, and raged, and 
gave different orders—every one re- 
garded him as a maniac, and laughed 
at him. But the present laird appeared 
more and more a renewed man. He 
not only went to church every Sunday, 
but called all his servants together 
every evening to prayers. Never was 
there such a reformation seen in man, 
and every virtuous person on the estate 
was cherished and rendered happy. 

In the mean time, the behaviour of 
the old shepherd continued so out- 
rageous, that it was found necessary 
to confine him. But in his confine- 
ment he found means to consult 
many attorneys and writers of the lower 
grade on the practicability of recovering 
his estate, and on this subject he was 
eloquent, sensible, and impressive ; 
but then he wanted funds, and the 
law-men shunned him. At length, 
one country attorney, deeming that he 
perceived something tangible and un- 
answerable in the case, undertook 
it on his own responsibility, when one 
of the most curious law pleas com- 
menced that ever was tried in Britain. 
The present possessor, pretending to 
laugh at the thing, resolved from the 
first to make no appearance himself, 
but to leave the whole affair in the 
hands of his counsel. That counsel 
produced seventy witnesses, who all 
deponed that the present laird was the 
laird of Gillian Brae, and that they 
had known him since he was born. 
It is true the greater part of these 
witnesses were women, and it is well 
known that they never look further 
than the body of a man, save what 
concerns his outward estate. 

When the evidence for the laird was 
closed, the judge, Sir Robert Ruthven, 
deprecated in strong terms the litigious 
spirit of the attorney and his client, for 
their absurdity in setting up a claim on 
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a gentleman’s property, whose right no 
one seemed to doubt, and which had 
descended to him through a long line 
of ancestors, and every one in court 
laughed at the assumption. 

But when the attorney and the old 
shepherd adduced their proof, the judge 
soon found something amazingly puz- 
zling in it. The plea set up on that 
side was, that some unaccountable 
metamorphosis had taken place in the 
appearance of the two men, and that 
the person was changed by the exercise 
of some spell; and to prove this, the 
attorney only asked that he might be 
examined on every thing regarding his 
youth and education, and that their 
opponent might be examined on the 
same topic. 

The judge assenting, the first witness 
examined was the schoolmaster who 
had been the young laird’s preceptor. 
The dominie denied him at once, mak- 
ing oath that that man never was at 
his school. But when the old shep- 
herd began to examine him if he did 
not remember this and the other thing 
that happened at his school, running 
over more than a hundred incidents, 
the truth of which he was obliged to 
admit, then, indeed, the dominie was 
overwhelmed with wonder, and looked 
as if he would have sunk into the 
earth, or as if he were not sure of 
possessing his right senses; for it was 
observed that he frequently put both 
his hands to his head. ‘ There is 
some latent and profound necromancy 
in this matter,” said the dominie; 
“that is beyond dispute.” 

“‘ Say then, on your oath,” said the 
judge, “ was this man at your school 
or not?” ‘No, my lord, he never 
was at my school in person ; but his 
angel must have been there, else he 
never could have known those things.” 

The shepherd then requested the 
man of letters to examine him in his 
Latin exercises, all of which he an- 
swered correctly and in the same man- 
ner he was wont to do at school; and 
then he requested most earnestly that 
the present possessor of his lands 
might be examined on the same to- 
pics, a single one of which he defied 
him to answer. But the present laird 
had more sense. The gift given him 
in such a singular way by Providence 
he judged it his duty to retain; so he 


kept altogether out of the way, and let 
his counsel answer for him. 
There was another old hind’s evi- 
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dence that proved even more staggering 
than the dominie’s, and which some 
thought should have been conclusive. 
The following is a literal copy of his 
examination, taken from Winkworth’s 
Feudal Evidences :— 

“ How long have you been acquaint- 
ed with the farmer?” 

“ Aboon thretty year.” 

“ And how long with the present 
proprietor of Gillian Brae?” 

“ Ever sin’ he was born, sir.” 

“ And do they appear personally to 
be the same men that ever they were?” 

“Yes, in a’ outward appearance 
they do, sir, or nearly sae; but in troth 
and deed they maun somehow or other 
hae niffered souls.” 

“ Ts it, then, your opinion, Jobn (re- 
member you are upon your great oath), 
that this man, although he bears the 
exact likeness of your old friend 
Robin Robson, is still not Robin 
Robson?” 

“Tt is his form, sir; but that form 
hasna the same soul within, and I'll 
prove to a’ that kenned him that he’s 
no Rob Robson. Sir, will ye desire 
that auld shepherd to kneel down and 
pray for us a’?” 

“ Shepherd, the witness desires that 
you will kneel and pray for the court.” 

“That is what I may not attempt, 
my lord, as I never prayed a prayer in 
all my life.” 

“There’s for you, now! I kenned 
how it wad turn out! Why, my friend 
Rob Robson could hae prayed a June 
day, an’ turned ay the langer the rei- 
ther on’t; but here’s a Rob Robson 
wha canna pray a word. But this is 
no the best o’t, my lord; for here’s 
our present laird prays e’ening an’ 
morning, and that in the very words 
an’ sentiments that Robin used to ex- 
press. The laird is the very same in 
that respect that the auld laird was 
afore ; for he can pray you up hill an’ 
down dale, a’ clad wi’ surplice an’ lined 
wi’ catechiss. An’ if this be nae proof 
0’ some warlock change, I ken nae 
what is,” 

But the lawyers are like the women: 
it is only with the bodies and purses 
of men that they pretend to have aught 
ado. They care so little about their 
souls, that the greater part of them do 
not even believe in their existence, nor 
ever framed an argument whether they 
exist or not. And so Sir Robert, when 
he summed up the evidence, said that, 
—After so many witnesses swearing to 
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the identity of the present possessor of 
the land, he (Sir Robert) could never 
take it from him and adjudge it to 
another, because that other had picked 
= some scraps of Latin, some secrets 
of a public school, aud pretended that 
he could not pray any. Finally, the 
old shepherd was cast in his suit, and 
his attorney ruined ; and finding that 
he had no other resource but in the 
bounty of the present proprietor, he 
learned to walk softly, and often to 
ponder on the strange fate that had 
befallen to him. About seven years 
after the issue of this law-suit, he died 
a humbled and repentant sinner, ac- 
knowledging the justice of God mani- 
fested in his chastisement, and bless- 
ing him for the miraculous change 
wrought upon his soul. 

The soul of the original Robin 
Robson, having gotten possession of 
a young and robust frame, lived long, 
happy and respected, doing good to 
all as far as lay in his power. He 
cherished his former wife, who never 
would acknowledge him in any other 
capacity save as her master and bene- 
factor. So true is it, that no con- 
sideration whatsoever can induce a 
woman to regard a man in any other 
way than according to his personal 
appearance and outward qualifications. 
He settled all his wealth and estate 
on his family ; yet not one of them 
would ever acknowledge him, but 
clung to the old stock, though their 
father’s soul was manifestly a want- 
ing ; and when the old changeling 
died, they all put on mournings. 

When the laird was on his death- 
bed, he told the clergyman who 
attended him, that he had then existed 
in this life and in this same world for 
a hundred and forty-three years; that 
he had experienced the extremes of 
poverty and riches; and that, after all, 
he found the poor and virtuous man’s 
life the happiest. I feel much disposed 
to dispute the truth of this assertion, 
though I cordially agree with another 
sentiment which he was heard often to 
express ; which was, that no tongue 
could describe the advantage of an old 
and experienced soul getting posses- 
sion of a young and healthy frame. 
Let no man, therefore, from this date 
forward, suppose that the soul is an 
existence subordinate to the corporeal 
functions, or dispute its self-existent 
qualities, either with or without a frame 
of flesh and blood. 
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THE POET'S ASPIRATION. 


A RHAPSODY. 


TueEre came a love upon my early youth; 
Oh! it was deep—immeasurably deep, 
Falling upon me with the light of truth, 
Sweet as an infant’s sleep. 


And there came with it glimpses of a world, 
In its wild loveliness exceeding all 
Whose beauty to the eye has been unfurled 
Since man’s primeval fall. 


At once I was a prostrate worshipper, 
In heart and soul, of Nature and her ways ; 
And oft with humble songs did I confer 
Upon her marvels praise. 


Since then I’ve felt strange longings, wild desires, 
Strong aspirations for the high and great ; 
A stirring of the spirit, that aspires 
To an immortal state; 


A yearning afier deep and hidden things, 
Written in nature’s hieroglyphic scroll ; 
A thirsting for those everlasting springs 
Hid in the poet’s soul. 


Oh! how I prayed that my unhonoured name 
Might be distinguished in the after-time, 
While feverish longings after power and fame 
Have breathed in every rhyme. 


And many a lay of unforgotten themes 

Has flashed, like sun-light, on my waking mind ; 
And visitings have come to me in dreams, 
Of an immortal kind. 






Then have I felt that I should be as one 
Knowing the glories of the earth and sky ; 
That should not live unknown of flower or sun, 
Or unlamented die. 


And now I pray thee for a precious boon, 

Worthy the praise of everlasting song : 

Say not I seek the glorious gift too soon, 
For I have sought it long. 


Bring not to me the rose —the blushing rose— 
The sweet, the beautiful, the bright, and fair ; 

Leave it upon the thorn whereon it grows — 

Yes! let it blossom there. 






Bring not the lily of the crystal streams, 
Leave the pale flower upon its own loved spot: 

Oft has it mingled in my sweetest dreams, 

But now I seek it not. 






Bring not the violet, odorous though it be, 
Humble as truth, and, oh! as fair to view ; 
Still may the wise, its azure blossoms see, 

Glistening with early dew. 
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Nor bring the yellow cowslip-bells, though bright — 
Though beautifully bright in bud and flower ; 
And though they haunt my memory with the light 
Of many a happier hour. 


Nor bring the golden crocuses; nor bring 
The “ crimson-tippéd” daisies of the field ; 
Nor one of those fair blossoms that the spring, 
Summer, and autumn yield. 


Where bright-hued flies may rest the tinted wing, 
Or whose sweet cups the wild bee loves so well : 
Or those fair buds, of which the young birds sing 
In every shady dell. 


Blossoms that dwell in garden or in bower, 
Or those whose home is on the mountain’s brow; 
Although my heart love leaf, and bud, and flower, 
Ye bloom for others now. 


Nor bring the broad leaves of the purple vine, 
Nor the bright evergreen, the laurel crown ; 
Nor yet the venerable oak entwine, 
To garland my renown. 


Nor bring me parsley, rosemary, or rue ; 
Ye melancholy things ! ’twill not be long, 
Ere some kind friend, with precious tears, may strew 
Your leaves upon my song. 


Vine! still the laughing bacchanal adorn— 
Laurel! still twine around the conqueror’s head -— 
Olive ! across the flood again be borne— 
Ivy ! entwine the dead. 


But bring to me the leaves more loved of old 
Than the dark ivy or the olive bough ; 
Bring me the Myrtle Wreath, more prized than gold, 
To deck a poet's brow. 


The bridegroom’s joy, the victor’s well-earned meed, 
Sacred to love, to friendship, and to fame, 
That decked the patriot swords that Athens freed, 
When tyrants were her shame. 


Thou that the bright Aphrodité adorned, 
When Priam’s godlike son confessed her power — 
Thou for whose sake the brightest things were scorned, 
Each radiant gem and flower— 


Thou that hast decked the banquet-hall, when guests 
Sat the convivial board in joy around ; 
When all kind feelings flowed in human breasts, 
And friends by friends were crowned — 


Myrtle! the many-leaved, the evergreen ! 
If I am worthy ofa Poet’s praise— 
As on the Poet’s brow thy rest hath been— 
Reward the Poet’s lays! 


If I am worthy thy undying leaves, 
Twine me thy glorious branch—I ask no more ; 
Give me the crown the favoured bard receives— 
The wreath a Pinpar wore ! 


ZETA. 
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BEOWULF, THE NIBELUNGEN LIED, KLOPSTOCK, STOLBERG, ETC.* 


Tur younger Count Stolberg indulges, 
in his Travels, in an etymological va- 
gary as to the word “ Deutsche,” by 
which the Germans distinguish their 
country and people. He had dis- 
covered that the ancient Italian name 
of the town Ariano was Equus Tuticus; 
and Tuticus, in one ofthe most ancient 
Italian dialects, signified great ; and 
the place accordingly was called Great 
Horse. What, says he, if the epithet 
“ Deutsche,” which the people of 
Switzerland still pronounce Tiitschen, 
in Latin Teutones, originally signified 
the Great? He corroborates his opi- 
nion by calling to remembrance the 
terrible impression which the greatness 
of the ancestors of the Germans made 
on the Romans; who, with this im- 
pression of greatness, strength, and 
valour, associated even the flaxen hair 
and the blue eyes of the Germans, as 
things dreadful. 

It is not our intention to enter into 
any etymological discussion as to the 
derivation of the word by which the 
Teutonic race is denominated ; but if 
the validity of the above conjecture 
cannot be readily admitted, the histo- 
rical facts which appear in its corro- 
boration are not a little creditable to 
the people of whom they can be ad- 
duced. The Germans, the Swiss, the 
English, the Swedes, the Danes, and 
the Hollanders, are of Teutonic race ; 
and the analogy which subsists among 
all these nations is such as cannot be 
mistaken. 

Of such a people the intellectual 
history must be always valuable; much 
more the history of their poetry, the 
highest branch of literature—the lof- 
tiest, as the first, expression of the 
only inspired minds. Glad are we, 
that the different people of this race 
are inclined to that reciprocity in spi- 


ritual progress which their original 
relation would suggest of itself as de- 
sirable. Such indications as Mr. Tay- 
lor’s Historic Survey, and similar works, 
we therefore hail, however imperfect in 
their design or faulty in execution, 
That they are faulty, serves only to 
excite us to the task of amendment; 
and to the good cause of correction 
we are desirous of contributing, in 
Reoina, by making the best and 
best-acquainted minds bear upon the 
different parts of the subject, at such 
convenient seasons as the Felices of 
this world may be most ready to hear. 

It has heen justly observed, that 
among the European nations, the Ger- 
mans only are able to display any 
considerable relics of a literature ex- 
istent before their adoption of Chris- 
tianity. These relics have been dis- 
covered partly in Germany itself, and 
partly in Scandinavia, Iceland, and 
Great Britain. They are all in some 
dialect of the Anglo-Saxon, which was 
once vernacular between the Weser 
and the Elb. The older portion of 
the Edda and Voluspa, the mythic 
lays, and most of the historic sagas, 
are composed in this tongue. The 
Lay of the Traveller,+ which may be 
found in the Conybeares’ Illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon Poeiry, 1826, and 
Beowulf, are the most important con- 
tributions to German poetry discovered 
in this country. Mr. Price, in his 
new and valuable edition of Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, intended to 
give a better edition of Beowulf, with 
a literal English version; but in this 
design he was prevented by circum- 
stances. Dr. Grundtvig, of Copen- 
hagen, however, intends to include it 
in his forthcoming Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Saronica. 

This poem is the earliest known 





* Das Nibelungen Lied, tbersetzt von Karl Simrock, 2 vols. 12mo. 


Berlin, 


1827.—Klopstock’s Simmlitche Werke, herausgegeben von Dr. Back und Dr. Spin- 
dler, 18 vols. 1830.— Ueber Klopstock’s dichterisches Wesen und Wirken.— Von 
C. T. L. Lucas, Dr. Mitgliede der kénigl. Deutschen Gesellschaft in Konigsberg.— 
Vorausgeschickt ist eine Ode von Dr. A. Hagen, Mitgliede der erwihnten Gesell- 
schaft und Dozenten bei der Universitit. Konigsberg, im Verlage der Gebrider 
Borntrager. 1824. 

+ This Lay, or Song of the Traveller, is little more than a dull register of proper 
names, arranged alliteratively ; but it illustrates many passages in Beowulf, gives 
the true northern names of the Lombard kings, Alboin and his father, and affords a 
close parallel to some part of the Icelandic Edda. 
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attempt, in any vernacular dialect of 
Europe, to produce an epic poem ; 
and, as stated in the above-named edi- 
tor’s prospectus, “far from being a 
dull and tedious imitation of some 
Greek or Latin examples—like most 
modern epics—is an original Gothic 
performance.” Beowulf, the Gothic 
hero of the poem, combats, in the 
prime of his life, with Grendel and his 
mother, two goblins, who are the foes 
of Hrothgar, king of Denmark ; and in 
his old age, fights with Steorc-heort, 
the fiery dragon, which, during a thou- 
sand years, has brooded on unprofit- 
able gold; and in this encounter, though 
victorious, loses his life. Grundtvig 
speaks in terms of high praise — and 
the English reader will be precluded 
from surprise by Sharon Turner’s spe- 
cimens —of the simple yet animated 
dialogue, the beautiful descriptions, and 
the noble sentiments which abound in 
Beowulf. ‘“ When,” he exclaims, “ I 
also remember how distinctly and vi- 
vidly the characters of the principal 
personages are drawn and supported 
—of Beowulf, the hero—of Wiglaf, 
his youthful and enthusiastic friend — 
of Hrothgar, the royal bard and phi- 
losopher —I cannot but feel regret 
that time has not spared us the name 
of this early Gothic Homer; and my 
wonder is lessened, that a master-spirit 
like Shakspeare could arise in the 
country where the very children of her 
poetry should have attempted and 
achieved such master-strokes of ge- 
nius.” 

Of the only manuscript containing 
this poem, the late John Thorkelin, in 
the year 1783, made a transcript, ha- 
ving been sent over to England from 
the Danish government for that pur- 
pose. This he was enabled to do, 
though the original was much damaged 
by the fire of 1731 in the Cottonian 
Library. A circumstance this which 
would enough excuse any little in- 
accuracies in the transcript ; and the 
printed text was, in fact, exceedingly 
erroneous: but the accompanying 
(Latin) translation was altogether a 
glorious blunder. Much credit, never- 
theless, is due to Count Bulow, a 
Danish nobleman, at whose charge it 
was given to the world. He was also 
at the expense of a Danish translation, 


which was made by Dr. Grundtvig, by 
whom, for his forthcoming publication, 
the original has been collated; and 
who has determined, that if the poem 
does not appear in England, he shall 
feel himself called upon to publish it 
in his own country. We, however, 
trust, that his subscription list will 
soon contain eighty subscribers’ names 
—the whole number required.* 

Percy, also, in his Five Pieces of 
Runic Poetry, has translated a portion 
of the Hervarer-saga, which was first 
edited at Upsal in 1672, and furnished 
to Grater the basis of his entertaining 
history of the sword Tyrfing. The 
Dying Ode of Regner Lodbrog is like- 
wise preserved by Percy; but Mr. 
Taylor complains that he has intro- 
duced the Danube where the text reads 
Thiner, the Tyne, and thus shifts the 
scene of event out of Northumberland, 
where the Lodbrokar Quidar, puplished 
by the Rev. J. Johnstone in 1782, 
rightly places it. No individual poet 
of the north, says the critic of Norwich, 
has equalled in beauty and simplicity 
the Death Song of Hacon, which yields 
in nothing to the most admired lyric 
effusions of Pindar or Horace. To 
Eywind Scaldaspiller belongs the praise 
of being the foremost among the vo- 
taries of Braga. 

We are not quite content with the 
information, good as far as it goes, 
of the Suabian period, to be got from 
the little work called Lays of the 
Minnesingers, nor with Mr. Taylor’s 
three sentences on the Nibelungen Lied. 
We therefore desire to say a word or two 
on one of the subjects. The poem which 
now passes under the latter title is 
supposed to have for its basis one yet 
older, and for some time inextant. 
Whether Eginhart, the: secretary of 
Charlemagne, who compiled, by order 
of that monarch, a collection of ancient 
German songs, included this departed 
original, and therewith that also of the 
Heldenbuch, or Book of Heroes, is a 
matter not to be decided until 
Eginhart’s collection itself shall be 
resuscitated, and perhaps not then. 
The fact, however, is probable from 
many considerations, and the traditions 
are found in circulation in the twelfth 
century as ancient songs; besides, 
Danish and Icelandic versions and 


si Messrs. Black, Young, and Young, the foreign booksellers of Tavistock Street, 
are, we believe, empowered to receive the names of those lovers of Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature who desire to encourage an undertaking so laudable. —O, Y. 
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refashionments, confessedly borrowed 
from the German, exist of the date 
of the thirteenth century, such as the 
Niflinga and the Wilkina Saga. 

The romances of chivalry, which 
were translated into German rhyme 
during the Suabian period, are so 
numerous, that in order to facilitate a 
rememberable survey, it has been found 
necessary to divide them into classes, 
according to their topics; and each 
class is denominated, by the German 
critics, a cyclus or cycle of romance. 
The first and earliest cycle respects 
Arthur and the knights of the round 
table, and consists of romances having 
an Anglo-Norman origin. A second 
cycle of romance respects Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers. A third relates 
to the heroes of classical antiquity. 
But the fourth is emphatically the 
patriotic. It is truly native, original, 
unimported, and consecrated exclu- 
sively to the celebration of German 
heroes, and forms a class corre- 
sponding with our King Horn, Guy 
of Southampton, and Richard Lion- 
Heart. 

Of this class the Nibelungen is, as 
it were, the nucleus. It has been 
twice edited, and once translated, by 
Von der Hagen, who traces it back to 
its elementary state, as dimly seen, 
regarding some fragments, in the Scan- 
dinavian Niflheim and Muspelheim, 
in the cosmogony of the Hindoos, in 
the literature of the Greeks, in the fire- 
creed of Zoroaster, and in the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. But he is not the 
only labourer in this field of inquiry. 
Bodmer, in 1757, printed his Chriem- 
hilden Rache und die Klage ; and some 
years after, C. H. Miller reprinted 
the same old poetical MS. in a col- 
lection of German poems, from the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, with an important addition, 
to the whole of which he attached the 
name of the Nibelungen Lied; from 
which, however, the Klage has been 
since rejected, as foreign to the ancient 
poem of that title, being of a later 
date, and in another form. To the 
Nibelungen Lied, thus limited, subse- 
quently, Johannes Miller, in his Swiss 
History, and August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
in Das Deutsche Museum, excited 
public attention. Besides Von der 
Hagen’s version, there are translations 
by Hinsberg, Lachmann, Biisching, 
and Zeune. 

To the numerous criticisms on this 
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poem, we are not about to add another 
—almost all our space will permit us 
to say has been said. Of the Nibe- 
lengenland, what it is, and where 
situated, is not described. Nebel-land, 
or Nifi-land, being interpreted, is the 
Land of Darkness, or Region of the 
Invisible. The hero of it is one 
Siegfried, a personage with whom we 
meet in many other songs of this 
period, and the heroine Chriemhild. 
Into the story we cannot enter; but 
the whole is looked upon by Hagen 
as a mythus, whether philosophical or 
religious, embodied in a narrative of 
actual events, and twice or thrice 
altered or augmented by the poets or 
compilers of successive periods. Of 
these events there is but dim evidence 
in the snow-tracts of history; still, 
some foot-prints are, after a fashion, 
discernible. ‘ Etzel, king of Hun- 
land,” is the Attila of history; his 
queen “ Halke,” or, as the Scandi- 
navian versions have it, ‘ Herka,” 
is the Erka named by Priscus in his 
Account of his Embassy to Attila. 

Of the Nibelungen Lied, one Conrad 
von Wiirzburg, who flourished about 
the year 1280, and who might still 
possess, in a more ancient form, the 
materials whence this epopea is de- 
rived, is generally considered as the 
author. By others, to Klinesohr of 
Ungerland, or to the two singers Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach and Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, the honour is ascribed. 
To the two latter, however, already 
belongs, according to the most proba- 
ble conjecture, the authorship of the 
Heldenbuch. 

The Heldenbuch is much inferior to 
the Nibelungen Lied. It narrates the 
adventures of the Emperor Ottnit, 
and of the dwarf Elberich, who seems 
to be the original Oberon, and passes 
on to the history of Laurin, another 
king of the dwarves. None of the 
copies which we have is supposed to 
be the original, which is conjectured to 
have been subjected to much modifica- 
tion and corruption in the fifteenth 
century, by one Casper von Roen, its 
last compiler. This redacteur has 
omitted all reference to Gehornte 
Siegfried, traditions of whom form a 
German child’s book. For this Lessing 
censures the unfortunate grub-fly. The 
adventures of this horned (or invulner- 
able) hero make portion also of the 
Nibelungen Lied. The Heldenbuch, 
we are informed, is now under the 
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hands of Von der’ Hagen: we wish 
him God-speed. 

Historical facts have been associated 
with the incidents of this Heldenbuch. 
Kaiser Ottnit and Dietrich of Bern 
(Verona) seem to possess historical 
identity, and the battle of Ravenna is 
continually mentioned. Dietrich of 
Bern has been taken for Theodric* of 
Verona (the central hero, who serves, 
in this fourth cycle of romance, for the 
Arthur or Charlemagne), and Ottnit for 
Odoacer, his enemy,—the one the 
victor, and the other the vanquished, 
both at Verona and Ravenna. Weber, 
in his Illustrations of Northern An- 
tiquities, giving as his authority Gorres’ 
Zeitung fur Einsiedler, mentions, on 
the other hand, the story of a certain 
Hungarian chronicler, which casts ano- 
ther complexion on the matter. Thwortz 
is the name of this worthy; and he 
says, that “ Attila left his kingdom to 
his two sons Chaba and Aladar, the 
former by a Grecian mother, the latter 
by Kremheilch, a German ; that Theo- 
doric, one of his followers, sowed dis- 
sension between them, and, along with 
the Teutonic hosts, took part with his 
half-countryman, the younger son ; 
whereupon arose a great slaughter, 
which lasted for fifteen days, and ter- 
minated in the defeat of Chaba, and 
his flight into Asia.” True it is, that 
Dietrich is represented as one of 
Etzel’s (Attila’s) champions; but At- 
tila died in 450. The battles of Ve- 
rona and Ravenna are of fifty years 
later date. But how these disjuncta 
membra are to be pieced together must 
be left to the antiquaries, who, we 
doubt not, will do the work indifferently 
well—and that is all, and more than a 
man not conversant in these matters 
would expect. 

The discovery of this cycle of 
romance has been welcomed in Ger- 
many, as furnishing the rudiments of a 
shadowy mythology, and the evidence 
of an heroic age, extending through no 
fewer than fourteen traditionary poems, 
containing pieces of from seventy to a 
hundred thousand verses. To trace 
these indications is always a pleasing 
labour ; for, as the judicious Hooker 
observes, “ God has imprinted religion 
by nature, to the end it might be a 
spur to our industry in searching and 
maintaining that religion, from which 
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to swerve in the least points is error.” 
Even in superstitious creeds, with 
many errors there are many truths. 


“There were,” says the same great 
writer, “ in these quarters of the world, 
sixteen hundred years ago, certain spe- 
culative men whose authority disposed 
the whole religion of those times. 
By their means it became a received 
opinion, that the souls of men departing 
this life do flit out of one body into 
some other; which opinion, though 
false, yet entwined with a true, that the 
souls of men do never perish, abated the 
fear of death in them which were so re- 
solved, and gave them courage unto all 
adventures. The Romans had a vain 
superstitious custom, in most of their 
enterprises, to conjecture beforehand of 
the event by certain tokens which they 
noted in birds, or in the entrails of 
beasts, or by other the like frivolous 
divinations. From whence, notwith- 
standing, as often as they could receive 
any sign which they took to be favoura- 
ble, it gave them such hope, as if their 
gods had made them more than half 
a promise of prosperous success. Which 
many times was the greatest cause 
that they did prevail, especially be- 
ing men, of their own natural in- 
clination, hopeful and strongly con- 
ceited, whatsoever they took in hand. 
But could their fond superstition 
have furthered so great attempts with- 
out the mixture of a true persuasion 
concerning the unresistible force of Divine 
power? Upon the wilful violation of 
oaths, execrable blasphemies, and like 
contempts, offered by deriders of religion 
even unto false gods, fearful tokens of 
Divine revenge have been known to 
follow. Which occurrents the devouter 
sort did take for manifest arguments 
that the gods whom they worshipped 
were of power to reward such as sought 
unto them, and would plague those that 
feared them not. In this they erred ; 
for (as the wise man rightly noteth con- 
cerning such) it was not the power of 
them by whom they sware, but the ven- 
geance of them that sinned, which 
punished the offences of the ungodly. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute so 
great power unto false gods. Yet the 
right conceit which they had, that to perjury 
vengeance is due, was not without good 
effect as touching the course of their 
lives, who feared the wilful violation 
of oaths in that respect. And whereas 
we read so many of them so much com. 
mended, some for their mild and merciful 
disposition, some for their virtuous se- 


——_ 


* Dietrich, which signifies rich in people, becomes in Greek Theodoricus, and is, 


in Procopius, written Orodse0x- 
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verity, some for integrity of life ;—all 
these were the fruits of TRUE AND IN- 
FALLIBLE PRINCIPLES, delivered unto 
us in the Word of God as the axioms or 
OUR RELIGION ; which being imprinted 
by the God of Nature in their hearts 
also, and taking better root in some than 
in most others, grew, though not from, 
yet with and amidst, the heaps of mani- 
fold repugnant errors; which errors of 
corrupt religion had also their suitable 
effects in the lives of the self-same 
parties.” 


Through whatever errors, whether of 
precept or practice, it has been the aim 
of German antiquaries, in this system 
of antique Teutonic fiction, to discover 
certain truths, whether of doctrine or 
example. The true and infallible prin- 
ciples—the axioms of religion, which 
are eternal—our Teutonic neighbours, 
whether critics or poets, sophists or 
sages, have endeavoured to trace, in all 
time and in all space. They have 
sought the Religious Verity asthe ground 
and condition of all fabrics of super- 
stition—as the one thing true which was 
hidden by the overlying forms of wor- 
ship, however grotesque or even abo- 
minable, every where and always. In 
a great measure, they have succeeded. 
As regards these particular poems, of 
which we have written at length, 
they found an imitator among mo- 
dern poets in John Martin Miller, re- 
nowned as the author of the senti- 
mental novel Siegwart, which at one 
period produced many Lunites in 
Germany, but who deserves to be better 
known for his beautiful elegies and 
songs, which are, in a great measure, 
modelled on those of the Suabian 
Minnesingers. He was a pious man. 
Indeed most of the poets and great 
authors of Germany are distinguished 
by this deep religious principle, and a 
profound insight into the meaning of 
the old world of demi-gods and won- 
ders. Each looks upon himself as the 
member of a perpetual priesthood, 
designed to detect and expound the 
everlasting mystery involved in, and 
growing out of and into, the symbol of 
the universe. Fitly was the line of 
such men commenced with a writer 
like Klopstock, all mystical as he 
was, but pious and earnest, sincere 
and ardent. A writer of such a calibre 
deserved particular attention at Mr. 
Taylor’s hands—and he has received 
it. The biography and critique of Klop- 
stock are the gems of the Historic Sur- 
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vey. In these the writer has put forth 
all his strength and energy ;—here, first, 
the critic has been excited to emulation 
by his author. The poet was one of 
majesty and might, and the critic felt 
ambitious to shew that he was capable 
of grappling with a giant: he has suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of his desire, 
We, however, have ambition also, and 
are desirous of vindicating the poet 
from some charges. In the matter of 
Klopstock’s love, we, for instance, 
think that his critic has considered 
* too curiously.” What Herder says 
of Klopstock is very true. 


*« We are accustomed to call Klopstock 
the German Milton; I wish they were 
never named together, and that Klopstock 
had never known Milton. Both have 
written sacred poesy, but they were not 
inspired by the same Urania. They bear 
to each other that relation that Moses 
bears to Christ, or the old to the new 
covenant. The edifice of Milton is a 
steadfast and well-planned building, 
resting on ancient columns ; Klopstock's 
is an enchanted dome, echoing with the 
softest and purest tones of human feeling, 
hovering between heaven and earth, borne 
on angels’ shoulders. Milton’s muse is 
masculine, and harsh as his iambics; 
Klopstock’s is a tender woman, dissolving 
in pious ecstasies, warbling elegies and 
hymns. Klopstock had studied deeply 
the language of his country, and won 
for it more powers than the Briton ever 
suspected his to possess. A single ode 
of Klopstock outweighs the whole lyric 
literature of Britain. The Herman of 
this writer awaked a spirit of simple 
nervous song, far loftier than that which 
animates the chorus-drama of antiquity. 
The Sampson of Milton attains not these 
models. When music shall acquire 
among us the highest powers of her art, 
whose words will she select to utter but 
those of Klopstock ?” 


We repeat, what Herder says of Klop- 
stock’s affinity to the female mind is 
perfectly correct, and it was in this ten- 
dency that the affair with Fanny Schmidt 
originated. From the first it was ofa 
Platonic character: but this is so fully 
set out in the paper already alluded toin 
our former article, that, at this short dis- 
tance of time, it is unnecessary to set it 
forth again. Of Klopstock’s odes, also, 
sufficient has been before said ; and our 
first volume, moreover, contains specl- 
mens and acritical estimate of this great 
poet’slyricgenius. Weare, however, de- 
sirous of bringing out into more distinct 
consciousness than has been hitherto 
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attempted, the true meaning of what 
Mr. Taylor calls the finest of his odes, 
that entitled the “ Lake or Zuricn ;” 
because, not only has Mr. Taylor 
founded an erroneous theory with re- 
spect to Haller upon his mistrans- 
lation, but an erroneous critique on the 
CORRECT TRANSLATION. 
The Lake of Zurich. 1750. 
Fair, mother Nature, is the cunning pomp 
Bestrown o’er earth by thee; more fair 
the face 
That, radiant with the thought 
Of thy creation, smiles ! 
Come, from the glittering lake’s grape- 
clustered banks, 
Or hast thou soared again to heaven, 
oh, come ! 
In the roseate ray that tints 
The evening zephyr’s wing, 
And teach my song to be like youth 
serene, 
Sweet Joy ! as thou—likethe exulting life 
That leaps in youth, and yet 
Like feeling Fanny calm. 


Already far behind us Uto lay, 
At whose foot Zurich in the peaceful 
vale 
Rears freemen—many hills, 
Vine-covered, had fled by. 
Now the far Alp its silver brow unveiled, 
And the youth’s heart-pulse beat more 
tenderly, 
And his companion fair 
More eloquently wooed. 
Then Hirzel’s Daphne, worthy she the 
song, 
Sang “‘ Haller’s Doris’ 
Kleist 
And Gleim—and we youths sang, 
And felt, like Hagedorn. 


’ 


—Hirzel loved by 


Soon the plain brought us to the shadowy 
arms 
Of the cool forest, that o’ercrowns the 
isle ; 
There, there, Joy! camest thou 
Down on us plenteously. 
Thee, goddess! we felt thee—Joy’s very 
self 
Wert thou ! twin sister of Humanity, 
Mate of thine innocence, 
Shed all abroad on us! 


Sweet, frolic Spring! thy spirit breathes 
above 
The meads where thou art born, and 
melts the hearts 
Of youths and tender maids 
With influénces soft. 
Thou makest Feeling victor; heaves 
_ _ through thee 
Each blooming breast more fair, more 
tremblingly ; 
With disenchanted mouth 
Love louder speaks through thee! 
VOL, 1V. NO. XXIII. 
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ode itself—a critique which, however 
admirable as respects his translation, is 
quite at sea in regard to the original. 
To place this in a clearer light we shall 
give, in opposite columns, the two 
translations. 


MR. TAYLOR’S TRANSLATION. 
The Lake of Zurich. 1750. 
Fair is the majesty of all thy works 
On the green earth, O mother Nature, 
fair ! 
But fairer the glad face 
Enraptured with their view. 
Come from the vine-banks of the glitter- 
ing lake — 
Or—hast thou climbed the smiling skies 
anew— 
Come on the roseate tip 
Of evening’s breezy wing, 
And teach my song with glee of youth 
to glow, 
Sweet Joy, like thee—with glee of 
shouting youths, 
Or feeling Fanny’s laugh. 


Behind us far already Uto lay — 

At whose foot Zurich in the quiet vale 
Feeds her free sons : behind— 
Receding vine-clad hills. 

Unclouded beamed the top of silver Alps ; 

And warmer beat the heart of gazing 

youths, 
And warmer to their fair 
Companions spoke its glow. 

And Haller’s Doris sang, the pride of 

song ; 

And Hirzel’s Daphne, dear to Kleist 

and Gleim 
And we youths sang, and felt, 
As each were—Hagedorn. 


Soon the green meadow took us to the 
cool 
And shadowy forest, which becrowns 
the isle. 
Thencam’stthou, Joy! thou cam’st 
Down in full tide to us; 
Yes, goddess Joy! thyself: we felt, we 
clasped, 
Best sister of Humanity, thyself; 
With thy dear innocence 
Accompanied, thyself. 


Sweet thine inspiring breath, O cheerful 
Spring! 
When the meads cradle thee, and thy 
soft airs 
Into the hearts of youths 
And hearts of virgins glide. 
Thou makest Feeling conqueror. Ah! 
through thee, 
Fuller, more tremulous heaves each 
blooming breast ; 
With lips spell-freed by thee 
Young Love unfaltering pleads, 
PP 
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Lovely the wine, that woos the feelings 
well 
To softer bliss, to interchange of thought, 
In the Socratic cup, 
Wreathed with the dewy rose ; 
That penetrates the heart, and wakes 
resolves 
The drunkard knows not, while exciting 
thought, 
And teaches scorn of all, 
Unworthy of the wise ! 


Fame’s silver voice with strong attraction 
charms 
The thrilling heart,—and immortality 
Is a great thought, and worth 
The sweat of noble souls. 
To be to the fourth generation of 
Our children, with the tone of ecstasy, 
Oft mentioned by the name, 
Oft from the grave invoked ; 
Their ductile hearts to form, and thee, 
O Love! 
And thee, O holy Virtue! there diffuse ; 
By Heaven! it is worth 
The sweat of noble souls! 


But sweeter, lovelier, more attractive 
still, 
O Fame! on a friend’s arm to prove a 
friend ! 
And thus enjoy the life 
That might eternal be ; 
In tender thought, within the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, mutely, with sunk 
gaze 
Fixed on the silver wave, 
I mused the pious wish : 
«* Were you with us who love me, though 
afar, ; 
Whom, on the bosom of our father-land 
Lone cast, my seeking soul, 
In happy hour, once found ; 
Oh, we would build us huts of friendship 
here, 
And here for ever dwell!” 
wood 
To Tempe changed—the vale 
Into Elysium ! 


The shady 


Now for Mr. Taylor’s criticism on 
this fine lyric effusion. He begins — 


“« This ode will scarcely be understood 
entirely on a first perusal, but an atten- 
tive examination will continually unfold 
new and higher beauties. Nothing is so 
difficult as to describe a landscape with 
effect ; the province of the painter is 
the simultaneous appearance, that of the 
poet is the successive. Yet this ode 
is adapted to excite nearly as strong an 
emotion as the very scenery to which 
it alludes. The poet invokes as his in- 
spiress that Joy which results from the 
contemplation of nature: a lively picture 
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Fair gleams the wine, when to the social 
change 
Of thought, or heart-felt pleasure, it 
invites ; 
And the Socratic cup, 
With dewy roses bound, 
Sheds through the bosom bliss, and wakes 
resolves, 
Such as the drunkard knows not—proud 
resolves, 
Emboldening to despise 
Whate’er the sage disowns. 


Delightful thrills against the beating 
heart 
Fame’s silver voice—and immortality 
Is a great thought, well worth 
The toil of noble men. 
By dint of song to live through after 
times— 
Often to be with rapture’s thanking tone 
By name invoked aloud, 
From the mute grave invoked— 
To form the pliant hearts of sons unbora— 
To plant thee, Love! thee, holy Virtue! 
there— 
Gold-heaper, is well worth 
The tvil of noble men. 


But sweeter, fairer, more delightful ’tis, 
On a friend’s arm to know one’s selfa 
friend ! 
Nor is the hour so spent 
Unworthy heaven above. 
Full of affection, in the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, and with downcast 
look 
Fixed on the silver wave, 
I breathed this pious wish: 
**O were ye here, who love me though 
afar, 
Whom singly scattered in our country’s 
lap, 
In lucky hallowed hour 
My seeking bosom found ; 
Here would we build us huts of friend- 
ship—here 
Together dwell for ever.”’ The dim wood 
A shadowy Tempe seemed— 
Elysium all the vale. 


of the appropriate feeling is called up 
by the lines — 
‘ But fairer the glad face 
Enraptured to the view.’ 


She is beckoned from the vine-banks of 
the glittering lake, or from the roseate 
tip of the evening clouds (beautiful cir- 
cumstances of the surrounding scene), 
to excite that thrill of exultation which 
is felt by the youth who shouts, or the 
maid who laughs in delight.” 


Here the reader will perceive how 
lamentably Mr. Taylor’s mistransla- 
tion tinges his critique on this trans- 
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cendently beautiful ode. The Joy 
which the poet invokes at the com- 
mencement of the poem, to instruct 
his song in recalling his past enjoy- 
ments, so far from being what Mr. 
Taylor describes it, is a solemn joy, 
such as arises not only from the con- 
templation of nature, but the meditation 
on her Omnipotent Creator. It is a 
pensive pleasure, and not the boisterous 
“ glee of the shouting boy, or the laugh 
of the delighted maiden” — partaking 
chiefly of the serenity of youth, though 
possessed of its animation and buoy- 
ancy. It is “ calm, like feeling Fanny” 
—whose absence from the scene must 
have tinged that day of enjoyment with 
a shade of melancholy, now peculiarly 
in unison with the pleasures of memory, 
which are ever touched with the staid 
hues of sober thought, a mysterious 
sensation of undefined regret. It is 
therefore with peculiar propriety that, 
to excite these tender recollections, 
the poet invokes the joy (which had 
welcomed him in the morning on the 
grape-clustered banks of the lake) 
from the heaven to which it had since 
returned in the serious hour of even- 
ing, when all is calm, and the mind 
disposed to reflection. The whole of 
the ode is of this pensive cast, and 
the thoughts and feelings of a tender 
kind. 
Mr. Taylor proceeds— 


“ The figure of Mount Uto, of Zurich, 
lurking at its foot in the green vale, are 
just indicated. It is only by implication 
that we discover that the poet aud his 
friends are in a boat; the receding of 
the hills, the arrival of the isle, betray 
it.” 

So far so good ; but Mr. Taylor 


continues — 


“His companions are select ;—the 
poets Haller and Hirzel, with the Doris 
and Daphne they had celebrated. He 
describes the nameless guests as dis- 
tinguished for sensibility to picturesque 
beauty, by the trait— they felt, as were 
each a Hagedorn. Hagedorn is the Gil- 
pin of Germany, and has published rhap- 
sodically on poetry and landscape.” 


_ Now it happens that Klopstock has 
himself given a full account of the 
excursion which the ode celebrates, in a 
letter to Schmidt. It is contained in 
a book which Mr. Taylor has seen— 
(Miss Benger’s translation of Klopstock 
and his Friends)—for he quotes literally 
therefrom the letter in which the poet 





breaks off the affairwith Fanny Schmidt 
—but that fair ¢raducteur happens to 
have printed Zuyderseé instead of 
Zurchersee, and betrayed the too 
confiding critic into a mistake. Says 
Klopstock — 


*‘T could find much to communicate, 
but for the present will confine myself 
to our excursion on the Lake of Zurich, 
with which I was highly gratified. I 
know not, indeed, when I have enjoyed 
such a succession of lively natural plea- 
sures as this delicious day afforded. 
The party, sixteen in number, was 
composed of persons of both sexes — an 
unusual circumstance, since it is here 
customary for the young ladies to ex- 
change visits with each other, but not 
to enter into general society. I felt it 
as no trifling compliment, that on m 
account this custom was overruled, and 
such an agreeable addition to the party 
admitted. 

“‘ We embarked at five in the morning 
(in the largest vessel the pleasure afford. 
ed) on the lake, whose clear green ex- 
panse presents a surface smooth as glass, 
unruffiled with a wave. On each side 
rise sloping banks, fringed with vine. 
yards, country villas and _pleasure- 
grounds often interposing between them, 
whilst at every bend of the lake appears 
some Alpine summit which shuts in the 
horizon, All in all, I have certainly 
never beheld so lovely a landscape. 

“We had proceeded an hour, when 
we landed to breakfast at a villa close 
to the water’s edge; here the company 
divided into smaller coteries, who thus 
came insensibly to enjoy the privilege 
of social intercourse. Hirzel’s wife, a 
young woman with speaking blue eyes, 
who sings Haller’s Doris with incompar- 
able pathos, was the queen of the party, 
and I, of course, as occupying the post 
of honour, was expected to be her loyal 
knight. _ Unfortunately for the credit of 
my fidelity, there was in our party a 
Miss Schinz (the sister of a very agree- 
able young man who was also present), 
a black-eyed girl, who was the youngest 
and the prettiest of the group. At the 
first glance my heart beat with emotion, 
for I saw in her the exact counterpart of 
the girl who in her thirteenth year had 
pledged herself to be mine. It is not 
necessary to relate to you this story, 
though, to say the truth, I told the tale 
and much more than I would now be at 
the trouble of repeating, to my new little 
friend, who, listening with the guileless 
innocence of seventeen (yet half afraid 
to listen) —trembling to be thus ad- 
dressed on a subject so new to her bash- 
ful inexperience—above all, to be thus 
addressed by me—at first cast down 
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her lovely black eyes, with the sweetest 
and most touching expression of rever- 
ence, and then, kindling with enthu- 
siasm, unexpectedly gave utterance to 
some lofty sentiments ; and at length, in 
an attitude of impassioned devotion, 
exclaimed, —‘ You may imagine how 
highly I revere the bard by whom I 
was first taught to form just conceptions 
of the Deity.’ 

«* At noon we landed at another villa 
near Zurich ; we returned to our bark, 
and were again rowed on the lake, till 
we came to a beautiful little island 
covered with wood, where we made our 
longest station, and in the evening par- 
took of a grateful repast on the beach.” 

The attention thus paid by Klopstock 
to this young girl of seventeen is well 
called by Schmidt, in a letter to Gleim, 
“ half spiritual, half friendly gallantry.” 
He has, he says, as who on reading 
Klopstock’s letter has not? “ a lively 
image of the shy little Schinz, and 
of her interesting, timid attitude.” 
Mr. Taylor passes over entirely this 
part of the ode, which his translation, 
the reader will perceive, generalises 
and misrepresents. He has entirely 
lost the characteristic conversation with 
the bashful girl, which suggested to the 
sensitive mind of the poet reminis- 
cences of his boyish love. Upon the 
pleasure which he had received from 
the incident of the queen of the party 
having sung the poem composed by 
Haller in praise of Mariana Wyss von 
Mathod, under the poetical name of 
Doris, we have already remarked. It 
must, however, be stated, in opposition 
to Mr. Taylor, that the party, so far from 
being select, was numerous, sixteen in 
number, composed of strangers ; and 
that the episode of the wife of Hirzel 
singing the poem of Doris was pecu- 
liarly grateful to the poet— it was Hir- 
zel’s Daphne who sang Haller’s Doris— 
the Daphne of that Hirzel who was 
dear to his absent friends, Kleist and 
Gleim. He felt inspired, and with the 
young men of the party joined in the 
song. By a natural transition, he was 
awakened to the picturesque beauty 
around him; and interpreting the feel- 
ing of others by his own, and perhaps 
concluding from their conversation, he 
exclaims, “ that they sang, and felt, like 
Hagedorn” — sang like the poet of 
that name, and felt like his brother, 
the critic on painting afd landscape. 

Mr. Taylor’s critique concludes 
thus— 


‘* The feeling of delight, which at the 
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beginning was strong, is now warmed by 
the sympathy of such a band to an emo. 
tion of the most powerful kind. It re- 
minds the poet of the moments most dear 
to his recollection — of the spring with 
its thoughts of love—of wine quaffed 
in the society of genius —of the glow of 
composition which promises immortality, 
To these throbbings he prefers 
‘On a friend’s arm to know one’s self 
a friend ;’ 

and then he lays this acme of his feeling 
at the foot of the scene he has under. 
taken to praise; the utmost wish of his 
very friendship is, that he and _ his 
friends might live together on the isle 
in Lake Zurich. There is not a useless 
step in the edifice, and the relievos 
sculptured on each are by a master- 


hand.” 


This concluding remark is correct; 
yet neither the steps nor the relievos 
are exactly what Mr. Taylor supposes. 
The reader is now enabled to correct 
what the critic has said “ of such a 
band.” He will, however, perceive 
that the spirit of the poet is never- 
theless now kindled by appropriate 
stimulants — thoughts of Haller, and 
Kleist, and Gleim, and Hagedorn, 
occur to his imagination; and he ex- 
presses his preference for the joys of 
friendship, before the spring with its 
feelings of love—yea, before “ wine 
quaffed in the society of genius ;” and 
even the love of fame, “ that last infir- 
mity of noble minds!” No sooner is 
he landed on the island, and stationed 
in the forest, than he wishes for the 
presence of his friends, to participate 
in his enjoyment; and, abstracted in 
thought from the rest of the company, 
he indulges silently in the pleasing 
vision, that he and his friends might 
live together in so sweet a spot for 
ever. The whole ode is built upona 
single sentiment, which may be briefly 
set forth. The poet, having enjoyed a 
day of much pleasure on the Lake of 
Zurich with strangers, reflects how much 
more delightful it would have been if 
the pleasure had been partaken in the 
company of his friends instead. 

It is this fine feeling which con- 
stitutes the beauty of this lyric poem. 
Its exceeding perfection as a work of 
art sufficiently justifies the extended 
notice which we have bestowed upon 
it, and the particular jealousy which 
we have expressed of any thing like a 
mistranslation, or an erroneous criti- 
cism. Scholars will judge between us 
and Mr, Taylor. 
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Madame de Stael observes of Klop- 
stock’s lyric writings, that 


“He has not only drawn from Christ- 
ianity the greatest beauties of his reli- 
gious works, but, as it was his wish 
that the literature of his country should 
be entirely independent of that of the 
ancients, he has endeavoured to give to 
German poetry a perfectly new mytho- 
logy, borrowed from the Scandinavians, 
Sometimes he uses it in rather too learned 
a manner, but at others he applies it 
very happily ; and his imagination seems 
to feel the relations which subsist be- 
tween the gods of the north and the as. 
pect of the country over which they pre- 
sided. 

“ There is a very charming ode of his, 
entitled ‘The Art of Tialf,’ in other 
words, the art of scating, invented, it 
is said, by the giant Tialf. He describes 
a young and beautiful female, clothed in 
furs, and placed in a sledge formed like 
a car; the young people who surround 
it, by a slight push drive it forwards 
with the rapidity of lightning. They 
choose for its path the frozen torrent, 
which, during the winter, offers the 
safest road. The locks of the young 
men are strewed over with shining par- 
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ticles of frost, and the girls who follow 
the sledge fasten to their feet little 
wings of steel, which in a moment carry 
them to a considerable distance ; the 
song of the bards accompanies this 
northern dance ; the gay procession 
passes under elms covered with flowers 
of snow ; the ice cracks under their feet, 
a momentary terror disturbs their enjoy- 
ment; but soon shouts of joy, and the 
violence of the exercise preserve that 
heat in the blood of which the cold air 
would otherwise deprive it—zin short, 
the contest with the climate revives 
their spirits; and at the end of their 
course they reach a large illuminated 
hall, where a good fire, with a feast and 
ball, offer to their acceptance easy plea- 
sures, instead of those which they had 
gained from their struggles with the 
rigours of nature.” 


As this ode is one of the most dif- 
ficult things in the German language, 
we are ambitious of presenting our 
readers with a correct, and almost 
literal, version, which will justify 
Madame de Stael’s praise —at the 
same time that it convicts her of some 
inaccuracies in her account — but 
n’importe. Were is the ode. 


THE ART OF TIALF. 


Between Biip, Hainunc, and Wanponr, the Bards of Wittikind. 1767. 


B, How sounds the ice! Sound not before! I brook it not! 
How shines the night-breath on the standing stream ! 
How fliest thou !—with flight too fast 


Thou scarest Nossa hence! 


H, Soon she will follow. Dance of bardic song 
Arrests the shafts sped from the bow of youth ; 
Their plumes rush! them ere I o’ertake ! 


Nossa will follow soon. 


B, Arrow-pursuer, vex her not ! —Scorned she returns not. 
I see it—hold—lI see it! —She grows wroth ! 


The cloudy humour 


Thunders already on her brow. 


Hl, I’ th’ vapour clear of this December morning 
Most beautiful, see’st thou they round the rocks? 
How they sweep on! Hlyda to me 


Shall reconcile the angry one. 


B, Who is it? Who comes? 


How they beautify 


This the most beautiful December morning ! 
Ah! speak, offendant of the goddess ! 
Who they who sweep in the white mists along ? 








As from the cliff the hunter's vernal song, 
Beneath their dance the crystal echoes ! 
Many the scaters are the light car round, 
That slips upon the steel as of itself. 


Who she that, in the ermelin involved, 

Rests on the hastening car, 

And listens to the youth behind her, who 
Gives wings unto her steel, while she reposes ? 
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H, T Nossa for the maiden’s sake offend, 
For which she reconciles to me the goddess. 
The youth the maiden loves, and she loves him — 
They celebrate to-day their nuptial day. 


O thou, involved in ermelin ! 

And thou, with silver rime in streaming hair! 
We dance it too—the dance of bardic song, 
And celebrate your festival with you. 


W. Welcome to us! adown the whistling sedge 
You beautifully danced it! 
Only one law— We quit the river not, 

Ere sinks the moon in heaven. 


Far to the dance in the hall is the way, 
That begins with the sinking moon. 
You must recruit your strength, The listening fair 
Loves flying steel. 



















Thou soarer yonder with the sparkling bowl! 

From grapes pressed by the vintner of the Rhine, 
Fill to the brim the bowl with wine — 

Soar in the flight, yet let no drop fall on the stream ! 


That round about, and then make the horns sound, 
With th’ olden bride-song step, 

To this most fleet ring-dance of Braga, 

On the starred crystal ! 


H, He sang it; and white Hlyda glided on 
The stream’s path, sounded her behind the horns ; 
On both shores hastened round her the attendants, 
And weighed them lightly on the steel’s sharp edge. 





“* How smooth the glimmering frost! Sound there about 
The rock — not here, down with the stream ; 
Hew in the wood above, wide wasting axe !” 


We sang — and leaned aright on the warm beam — 



















**O crystal path! stiff grow the anvil hand, 
Ere it to the sledger reach the sting, ere, through 

Th’ hoof-sharpening, th’ ice-spur, it secure the scater.’ 
We sang, and leaned aleft on the softer air. 







Much of the seating songs we sang : 
— Of the west, thou destroyer! ah! 
When fades the flower of the nocturnal frost, 
3y malice of the warm and hidden springs, 


There sank fair youth. (He upraised himself, his blood 
Coloured the stream; then sank again, and died !) 

— Of the brown herdsman, who the waiting bride, 

Sorne on the winged steel, quicklier o’ertakes, 


Here past the hundred-coloured gate, to victor Winter 
Built on the glacier’s height, like bow of triumph ; 
There past the clover of the vale, 

And the depasturing lamb. 






— Of the path-undoing flake! 
Ah! on the starred crystal it affrights 

The seater, as the stormy shower 

The walker in the flower-mixed young grass. 


— Of the Norman’ssnow-shoe. On the seal-clad bark 
Bent standeth he, and shoots with lightning speed 
Down from the mountains ; 


Then slowly toils up the snow-rock again— 








Oft dashes them a hurricane, all 
Down the receding rocky shore. 


Swift as thought soar they on in 
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The bloody game drips on his shoulder ; but the rapture, 
The joy, the dance of Tialf’s pupils, knows he not. 






dizzy, 


widening circles, 


As in the sea the giant serpent turns ! 
We sang, too, the first step which on the pond 
Ida set trembling —small her foot, sparkling her scate : 


The scate’s band she with foliage silver-rimmed 
And fiying fishes red besprent had broidered. 
Songs sang we —now to the echo of the woods, 


Now to the ruins of the castles 


old ; 


And danced on—now, as by the wings of the north 
Driven, down the stream rushed stormily — 


Now, as if waved by the soft we 
Now sank —ah, much too soon! 


To the artful dance in the illum 


ast — 
the moon in heaven! 


ined hall, 


The noisy hearth, with fir ablaze, we came ; 
But of the he all-dance tasted with proud tooth, 
And day and night entranced in slumber lay. 


The reader will perceive from this 
translation, wherein Madame de Stael 
has erred in her analysis of this very 
intricate ode. Her errors are such as 
to render it almost expedient to give 
another; and, verily, the reader will 
think that some notes also are neces- 
sary for its elucidation: but we have 
no space, and Mr. Taylor is loud in 
his murmurs that we have entirely 
forgotten him. We hear them all the 
way from Norwich. 


“ Klopstock,” says Mr. Taylor, “does 
not lose himself in those mazes of descrip- 
tion, nor cluster together that bewildering 

variety of imagery, which usually consti- 
tutes the essence of an E nglish ode; but 
his feelings are strong, his imagery lofty : 
and his diction bold; and his thoughts 
stride as it were on stilts, so as to e slude 
for a time the detection of their starting- 
place, without deviating, however, from 
their proper path. 

“His ode-writing is a sort of short- 
hand poetry ; the particles and termina. 
tions of idea are skipped, and the reader 
is left to make sense of the stimulant 
words. On the whole, the odes of Klop- 
stock (for of the chorus-dramas the me- 
rit consists in the odes) constitute his 
strongest claims on fame. Their form 
has no parallel in modern literature. 
Klopstock was formed by the study of 
the Bible, and writes about modern 
occurrences somewhat as a Hebrew bard 
would have done. In force of thought 
and of feeling, his finer rhapsodies are 
unequalled: far-darting thought, heart- 
cleaving feeling, they indeed display ; 
but they are executed with an affected 
nakedness of manner, with a stripping 





flaying hate of unnecessary ornament, 

and even of necessary connexion. They 
resemble the dry bones of Ezekiel, risen 
in the attitudes of vigorous life, and on 
the point of springing through the gates 
of Paradise, but still awaiting the 
graceful contour and colouring of the 
uncreated flesh, It is the more remark. 
able that Klopstock should chiefly attend 
to strength of outline in his ode 3, as his 
epic poetry is faulty by excess of detail, 

by overlabouring the minute and local 
ornaments.”—p. 264, vol. i. 


Of Klopstock’s chorus-dramas, we 
must for the present be content with 
the allusion in the above extract; but 
we shall recur to this subject, and then 
do them ample justice. We must, 
however, spare room for some portion 
of Mr. Taylor’s critique on the Messias, 
which is really excellent. The critic 
justly objects to the introduction or 
annunciation of this epic, that the poet 
should not, after the first neat expo- 
sition of the subject, have talked to his 
inspiring demon of the Muse of Sion, 
nor have made a long apology to the 
Holy Ghost. The oath administered 
to each other by Jehovah and Jesus, 
in the first book, is sublime, and were 
equal to Homer’s nod of Jove, but for 
its want of singleness in the description 
of its effects. The ** Council of Devils,” 
in the third book, constitutes a scene 
“worthy of the rival of Milton.” The 
volcanic landscape of Klopstock’s hell 
is wisely confined to natural appear- 
ances; he builds no hall of fire-works, 
nor compresses the inherent colossality 
of his devils; but he aggrandises the 
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nature of the surrounding scenery to 
their dimensions. If, however, Klop- 
stock’s theatre surpass, his speeches 
fall short of Milton’s: they abound less 
with arguments and maxims, more with 
flights of eloquence and writhings of 
emotion. Abbadona, a penitent fallen 
angel, is an interesting personage — 
he is always the most welcome of the 
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supernatural beings. The following 
extract we must give at full : 


“In the eighth book the crucifixion 
is effected. An eclipse, produced by 
the miraculous interposition of the star 
Adamida, which Uriel is ordered to guide 
between the sun and the earth, gives 
rise to a celebrated description : 


«« Earth grew still at the sinking twilight; the twilight 


Gloomier ; stiller the earth. 


Broad ghastly shadows, with pale gleams 


Streaked more dimly and more, flowed troublous over the mountains. 
Dumb withdrew the fowls of heaven to the depths of the forest ; 
Beasts of the field stole fearful to hide in the loneliest caverns ; 


Even the worm slunk down. 


In the air reigned death-like silence. 


Man, slow-breathing, looked at the sky. The gathering darkness 


Now was night. 
Quenching the sun-light wholly. 


Veiled were the world’s wide fields. 


The star stood still (so Uriel guided), 
In horribly visible midnight 
Sound was not. 


But Jesus 


Hung on the cross, mute : mixed with his blood slow trickled the death-sweat. 
Struck as with judgments of God earth lay. More struck to the inmost, 
Stands not a friend by the corse of his far-hence early-departed 

Friend: nor the man that feels, in its wholeness, the loss of the noble, 

Over the patriot’s urn, who leaves unended a great deed ; 

Long unmoving he hangs on the holy ruin, and weeps not — 


Shudders of anguish seize him at once. 


So broke on a sudden 


Earth from its stillness, and quaked. And with Golgotha, too, quaked 


Up to the cross’s summit. 


Now flowed from the wounds of the victim 


Faster the life everlasting —the streaming blood of atonement. 
When the night-wrapt cross, with Golgotha, quaked —overshadowed 


Deeper blackness the temple, and thee, O Jerusalem. 


Angels 


Even beheld now first their pure light fade into evening.” * 


“Of this passage, which a French 
writer not unaptly compares with the 
mystical sublimity of the Mahabharat, 
the finest portion is surely the episodical 
simile—the patriot mourning over a 
hero’s urn. This sketch is wondrously 
beautiful, especially the 
‘Long unmoving he hangs on the holy 

ruin, and weeps not; 

Shudders of anguish seize him at once.’ 


It is full ofall that fine feeling for which 
Klopstock is pre-eminent ; but it is mis- 
placed. As a simile, it resembles too 
little the object of comparison ; and as a 
decoration, it mars the contiguous mat- 
ter, The feelings of the heart are more 
stimulant than the scenery of nature ; we 
forget the darkness, which ought to be 
the object of attention, for this patriot 
mourning over a hero’s urn. Here, the 






* Mr. Taylor writes hexameters so well, that we much wish he would un- 
dertake a translation of the Messias into English hexameters. 


final delineation cannot be eclipsed ; but 
if European religion should one day be 
appreciated at Benares by this poem, 
the Divine Sufferer himself might not 
appear so interesting a figure as this 
patriot mourning over the hero’s urn. 
Thus Poussin, after completing a clas- 
sical landscape, often detaches atten- 
tion from the prospect by some pathetic 
group in the foreground.” 


This is excellent criticism— what 
follows is still more just. 


“What can now be added? That 
human beings are most interesting when 
they are most human; that, as the 
restraints and artifices of education, in 
private life, form praiseworthy charac- 
ters, which, while they extort admiration, 
elude sympathy ; so the hyperboles of 









We would permit him 


to remodel and reduce the poem, and to prune away all redundancies of diction and 
description ; and, from the German materials, present his country with an English 


epic, as perfect as taste like his could make it. 


Mr. Taylor knows that the thing 


can be done, and within moderate limits—say twelve or fourteen books. Such a 


feat—and he is capable of it—would make him immortal. 
who designs to do something of the kind with his Odes. 


We know a gentleman 
We are quite sure that if 


Mr. Taylor would undertake such a thing, our publisher would publish the book : 


in fact, we would make him. 
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poetic idealisation usually terminate in 
portraying faultless monsters, which one 
is surprised not to fancy, without being 
surprised into fancying. Surely the 
disciples and their Master might have 
been busied in a manner to render the 
plot of the Sanhedrim against their safety 
an object of greater solicitude and odium. 
The author of the Odyssey would have 
described, in picturesque detail, those 
familiar patriarchal employments of the 
Galilean fishermen,which no native San- 
nazarius had painted — their unaffected 
manners, their easy hospitality, their 
generous industry, their family friend- 
ship, their sweet equality. Knowing 
that a hero is still great in the cottage 
of a swineherd, he would not have feared 
to involve his personages in the humble, 
every-day business of life, to repeat their 
table-talk, to introduce their domestic 
distresses, and to make us acquainted 
with their personal peculiarities and 
foibles. He would thus have founded 
a stroug anxiety for their safety. 
Magdalen, a saint so feelingly worship- 
ped by the southern sects of the 
Christian world, is scarcely heeded in 
the Messiah—only on the superhuman 
beings is attention suffered to repose. 
Those characters which, like Philo’s, 
are prominently drawn, soon cease to 
mingle in the action —those which, like 
the disciples, continue in the action, are 
not prominently drawn.” 


A poet of whom so much has been 
said by such critics as Mr. Taylor and 
Oliver Yorke, cannot be esteemed 
other than a great and worthy one. 
But he was great only for his time. 
The march of mind has actualised itself 
in the literature of Germany: by the 
efforts of Klopstock only the mind 
was set free to begin that process, 
which it has since put forth every 
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nerve to carryon. By him the spirit 
was expressed, which it was desirable 
to emancipate from its long silence. 
He made its voice heard in no un- 
seemly wise; yet still the proper word 
was wanting—still the form was to 
seek in which the idea should be ar- 
rayed. None can say that Klopstock 
supplied this want. No; be it his 
praise, that his glorious endeavours 
made the want felt and under- 
stood. To his late successors was it 
reserved to invest the thoughts of 
heaven with the habiliments of earth; 
and by reducing the sublime concep- 
tions of an exalted intellect to the 
symbols of every-day life, and familiar 
occupation, to realise them in the ap- 
prehension of all classes; and with 


*“* One touch of nature make the 
whole world kin,” 


Of all the immediate imitators of 
Klopstock, and they were thick and 
threefold, the brothers Stolberg rank 
highest. Lately, however, justice has 
been done to these poets by a perio- 
dical writer, and notice taken of the 
manner in which Mr. Taylor has treat- 
ed the subject. Mr. Carlyle also has 
echoed the animadversion, contained in 
the critique alluded to, on Mr. Tay- 
lor’s opinion as to Stolberg’s marriage, 
and his consequent apostasy to the 
church of Rome. In addition to these 
reasons, we would rather pass on to a 
school which the Stolbergs subse- 
quently imitated—that of Biirzer— 
and the brotherhood of the Hainbund, 
from which so much good resulted to 
German literature in general. But 
these matters must be left to another 
occasion. 
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ALL sciences, in their nonage, supply 
the want of experience, and of accu- 
mulated facts, by a redundancy of 
speculation; and the more scanty the 
materials, the more intricate, subtle, 
and metaphysical are the speculations. 
The slightest glance at the history of 
the sciences will make this apparent. 
As science advances, it becomes less 
apparently profound, and more practi- 
cal— more conversant with facts, and 
more regardless of wire-drawn reason- 
ings. In all the sciences which are 
firmly established, the speculative la- 
bours of their earlier teachers have 
vanished “like the baseless fabric of a 
vision ;” and the true principles of the 
science, being nothing more than gene- 
ral expressions of classes of ascertained 
facts, are as incontestable as the facts 
themselves. Such will one day be the 
case, no doubt, with political economy 
—but the day will be a distant one. 
The labours of the present race of eco- 
nomists are valuable, considered as a 
step in the progress of the science, and 
as paving the way for more successful 
inquiries and sounder conclusions. 
But when they hold up their feeble 
and glimmering lamp to guide the 
rulers of nations through the most in- 
tricate paths of legislation and govern- 
ment, we would say, in the words of 
Scripture, “ Let them alone; they be 
blind leaders ofthe blind: and if the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.” 

The history of the opinions that have 
been entertained respecting the Poor- 
Laws affords a striking illustration of 
the insufficiency ofan unformed science 
to serve as a guide in the great art of 
practical legislation. 

The foundation of our poor-laws is 
the famous statute 43d Elizabeth, c. 2. 
By this act, overseers were ordered to 
be appointed in each parish, whose 
duty was to be, first, to raise compe- 
tent sums for the necessary relief of the 
poor who were unable to work, from 
age or infirmity; and, secondly, to 
provide work for such as were able and 
could not get employment: and these 
objects they were to accomplish by 
levying rates on the inhabitants of the 
parish. 
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Upon this simple foundation an 
immense and complicated structure of 
poor-laws has been gradually raised; 
and the edifice has, besides, been 
deformed by the silent admission of 
usages entirely in opposition to the 
principle of the original law, and not 
sanctioned by any of the subsequent 
Statutes. 

In the year 1795, an innovation was 
adopted by the local authorities in 
several counties, which has produced 
nearly all the evil of which the poor- 
laws are generally accused. The plan 
adopted was, that the, money price of 
labour should be regulated by the 
necessities of the labourer; and that 
his earnings, where they were not 
sufficient for his subsistence, should 
be made up out of the parish rate. 
Tables were published for the direc- 
tion of magistrates and overseers, in 
which the wages proper to be given 
to the labourer were calculated accord- 
ing to the price of bread; and able- 
bodied labourers, in full employment, if 
they did not receive that amount from 
their employers, had the deficiency 
made up out of the poor-rate. During 
the scarcities of 1800 and 1801, this 
system was generally acted upon. A 
labourer with a family of seven child- 
ren was considered, by a calculation 
on the above data, to be entitled to 
il. 5s. per week; and Mr. Malthus 
says that he has known a labourer, 
whose earnings amounted to 11s., re- 
ceive 14s. from the parish. 

This system has continued to be 
acted upon ever since; and it is not 
surprising that, under its influence, 
the poor-rate in England should have 
increased to its present amount, and 
that many other of the evils so gene- 
rally complained of should have taken 
place. 

In considering the subject of the 
poor-rates, however, it is very neces- 
sary to distinguish the consequences 
which flow from the law as established 
by Queen Elizabeth —those which flow 
from the mass of subsequent enact- 
ments—and those which flow from the 
adoption of a system unsanctioned by 
any law whatever. It is from inat- 
tention to these distinctions that much 





* A Letter to Lord Howick on a Legal Provision for the Irish Poor, &c. By 


Nassau William Senior, Esq. 





London, Murray. 
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of the present misapprehension and 
confusion of ideas, among the writers 
on the subject, have arisen. Keeping 
them, however, in view, let it be ob- 
served what opinions have been enter- 
tained of the poor-laws at different 
times. 

Blackstone* says, that a provision 
for the relief of the poor is “ dictated 
by the principles of society.” He after- 
wards¢ ascribes the inconveniences 
which arose from the poor-laws in his 
time to the deviations from the statute 
of Elizabeth. 

And Adam Smith has a_ regular 
discussion on the subject of the poor- 
laws;{ but he never alludes, in the 
slightest manner, to the effects which 
they have been supposed by subse- 
quent writers to have, in depressing 
wages and producing pauperism. 
Though he gives an ample account of 
the poor-laws, and reasons at large on 
their effects, yet he limits these effects, 
in so far as they are unfavourable, 
entirely to the operation of the regula- 
tions with regard to the settlement and 
removal of paupers, which, he says, are 
injurious, because they prevent the 
free circulation of labour, and occasion 
hardship to the poor. In that part of 
his work where he treats of the wages 
of labour, and elaborately discusses 
the causes which influence the rate of 
wages, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the depressing operation of the poor- 
laws. 

Before the time when the poor-laws 
became liable to the gross abuse for 
which they themselves afford no sanc- 
tion—that of giving to able-bodied 
labourers, actually employed, a por- 
tion of their wages from the parish — 
it was the general opinion that the 
poor-laws had an effect directly oppo- 
site to that which is now ascribed to 
them; that is, that they kept up the 
rate of wages, and were an obstacle to 
the increase of population. The way 
in which they were understood to ope- 
rate is very distinctly explained in the 
following passage from Alcock’s Obser- 
vations on the Poor-Laws, a work pub- 
lished in 1752 :— 

“The forced and expensive way of 
relieving the poor has put many gentle- 
men and parishes upon contriving all 
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possible methods of lessening their num. 
ber, particularly by discouraging, and 
sometimes hindering, poor persons from 
marrying when they appear likely to 
become chargeable, and thereby pre- 
venting an increase of useful labourers ; 
perhaps by pulling down cottages, and 
suffering no places ofinhabitation for pau- 
pers, whereby the estates are flung into 
a few hands, and several parishes are in 
a manner depopulated. England com- 
plains of a want of useful hands for agri- 
culture, manufactures, and the land and 
sea service ; and for remedying this, a 
bill fora general naturalisation was lately 
introduced. The proper way to increase 
the inhabitants ofa nation is to encourage 
matrimony among the lower sort of peo- 
ple, and thereby stock the nation with 
natural-born subjects. This was the 
way of the ancient Romans. The 
French, we see, are taking this course ; 
and the English parliament had very 
lately a scheme before them to the same 
purpose. But no scheme, I believe, 
will ever succeed as long as parishes 
are so apprehensive of paupers, and take 
all manner of precautions to prevent a 
multiplication of inhabitants.” 


So late as the year 1799, before the 
system introduced in 1795 came into 
general use, the operation of the poor- 
laws is thus described in Brown’s Agri- 
cultural Survey of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire : — 


“There is a great want of dwelling- 
houses for husbandmen and labourers, 
and this deficiency may be traced to the 
poor-laws for its source. The farmer, 
from a dread of heavier rates falling on 
him, keeps up as few houses as possible, 
and hence almost the whole of the farm 
servants are young unmarried men, who 
have board in the house, while those 
that are styled day-labourers reside in 
the villages: that practice is very trou- 
blesome- to the farmer ; it decreases the 
numbers of people employed in hus- 
bandry, and has for its certain attendant 
a great rise of wages.” 


Further proofs of the influence of 
the poor-laws in checking the increase 
of population beyond the demand for 
labour, may be found in Young’s 
Farmer’s Letters, his Political Arith- 
metic, and Dr. Burn’s History of the 
Poor-Laws.§ 

The appearance of Malthus’s Essay 
on Rdiien made an entire change 





* Book i. c. 1. 
t Wealth of Nations, b. i. c. 10. 


t Ibid. c. 9. 


$ We are indebted for these authorities to a very able article on ‘ Poor Laws in 


Ireland,” in the 88th Number of the Quarterly Review. 
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in the notions which had been gene- 
rally prevalent on this subject. His 
“ principle of population” was by no 
means new; for it was to be found, 
stated in distinct terms, in older 
writers. But he reduced his theory to 
a set of propositions, enounced with 
mathematical formality; and these he 
illustrated with such ingenuity, and 
drew from them practical conclusions 
so novel and momentous, that his work 
excited a sensation infinitely greater 
and more general than any discovery 
that had ever before been made in 
science. The impression made by the 
Newtonian theory of gravitation was 
insignificant compared with it. He 
argued that the poor-laws had the effect 
of removing one of the checks to 
population, the fear of not being able 
to provide for a family—that they 
encouraged early and improvident 
marriages, and consequently tended 
to a pernicious increase of population. 
Upon this ground he inveighed against 
them as the greatest scourge with which 
England was afflicted, and urged their 
total abolition. 

The Malthusian doctrines were warm- 
ly espoused by a man whose specula- 
tions on this, as well as other subjects, 
have attracted great and deserved atten- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Chalmers. This 
excellent person, however high his 
merits as a divine, has undoubtedly 
been over-rated as a political economist. 
Iie is an acute and rapid thinker, 
possesses a great power of generalisa- 
tion, and has a copious and fervid, 
though far from correct or tasteful 
eloquence. But he is too ardent, 
enthusiastic, and fanciful; and the 
great facility with which he can form 
broad conclusions from narrow pre- 
mises, and illustrate them with ana- 
logies, metaphors, and figures, drawn 
from a rich and poetical imagination, 
imposes on himself as well as on 
others. Such a man as this, with all 
his great and good qualities, cannot 
be a safe guide through the arid and 
intricate paths of political economy. 

Though Dr. Chalmers followed Mal- 
thus in his opinion that the poor-laws 
produced too great an increase in 
population, and created those vicious 
habits which arise among people who 
are freed from the necessity of exertion 
by the certainty of a public provision, 
yet he could not resolve to allow his 
fellow-creatures to perish, by way of 
punishment for the crime of having 
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come into a world where there was 
not room for them. When Chalmers, 
therefore, proposed to abolish poor- 
rates, he conceived that the necessary 
supplies might be raised by voluntary 
charity, and the collections at church- 
doors, increased by charity sermons, 
During the time that he held the cure 
of one of the parishes in Glasgow, his 
own unprecedented popularity as a 
preacher, his ascendency over the 
minds of all classes of his congregation, 
and the zeal with which his efforts were 
seconded by a number of his parishion- 
ers, who were excited by his example, 
and by ambition to merit the applause 
of a pastor whom they revered, enabled 
him to raise such sums as, when judi- 
ciously distributed under his immediate 
inspection, were sufficient for the wants 
of the poor of his parish. Dr. Chalmers 
has left Glasgow for some years; and 
we believe his system continues to be 
acted upon in his late parish—the 
impulse by which he put it and con- 
tinued it in motion not being yet 
exhausted. But it is easy to see that 
the method of Dr. Chalmers cannot be 
successfully adopted unless by a clergy- 
man who, like him, possesses singular 
eloquence, popularity, and influence ; 
and that, among the parochial clergy 
of Scotland, or any other country, 
there cannot be one man in a thousand 
endued with the requisite qualities. 
Accordingly, we are not aware that the 
system of Dr. Chalmers, earnestly as 
he has recommended it, has ever ex- 
tended beyond the limits of St. John’s 
parish in Glasgow. 

Mr. M‘Culloch is one of the most 
shining lights of the science of poli- 
tical economy. He, as is very well 
known, for a long time insisted on the 
pernicious character of the poor-laws ; 
and, like Malthus, deduced their evil 
consequences upon the general prin- 
ciples of the science, not from abuses 
that have crept into their administration, 
but from causes inherent in every legal 
provision for the poor. Besides teach- 
ing this doctrine in his writings, he laid 
it down when examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons in the year 
1825; on which occasion he ascribed 
the mischiefs of the poor-laws to their 
increasing population, lowering wages, 
&c.; in short, to the same causes 
assigned by Mr. Malthus. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, however, (who, to do him justice, 
is an assiduous collector of facts,) 
seems, since that period, to have had 
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his eyes opened to the distinction 
between the poor-laws themselves, and 
the present mal-administration of them. 
We do not know, exactly, how he has 
disposed of the abstract principles of 
his science, from which he deduced 
the evils of the poor-laws as necessary 
consequences; but he has got rid of 
them: and when examined ast year 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons on the Irish poor, he deli- 
vered an opinion just the reverse of his 
opinion in 1825. He now said, “ That, 
previously to 1795, the English poor- 
laws were advantageous, seems to me to 
becompletely established. They tended 
to render the increase of population 
less rapid than it would have been ; 
to raise the rate of wages; and, con- 
sequently, to improve the condition of 
the great mass of the community.” 
Mr. M‘Culloch seems at present to be 
the leader of the fashion in political 
economy ; and we now hear little of the 
evils of the poor-laws. 

One sturdy economist, however, still 
holds out, Nassau William Senior, Esq. 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
King’s College of London. This gen- 
tleman, in the pamphlet before us, 
aims at the total destruction of the 
poor-laws, and assaults them with the 
whole artillery of the science. He 
brings the doctrines of Malthus to bear 
upon the system generally, and upon 
the plan of introducing poor-laws into 
Ireland in particular; and employs a 
few arguments of his own, arising out 
of the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land. 

We may remark, by the way, as an 
indication of the satisfactory state at 
which political economy has now ar- 
rived, and the solidity of its principles, 
even when expounded ex cathedra by 
accredited teachers, that, while Pro- 
fessor M‘Culloch is inculcating one set 
of doctrines, in a most important 
branch of the science, to the students 
of the University of London, Professor 
Senior is to be employed in teaching 
the very contrary to the youths of 
King’s College. And yet this is the 
science on which are made to depend 
the welfare and happiness—nay, almost 
the existence—of a mighty people ! 

Mr. Senior, in the pamphlet before 
us, in order to aan the vagueness 
with which, he says, this subject has 
been treated, divides the evils generally 
Supposed to be relievable by public 
charity into three classes,— bodily in- 
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firmity, failure of crops, and want of 
employment. 

Ir. Senior reprobates, in the most 
unqualified manner, any legal pro- 
vision for those who are able to work. 
His objections are not levelled against 
abuses which have crept into the poor- 
laws, but against the system of giving 
relief to the able-bodied ; which, he says, 
‘is itself the grand abuse of the English 
poor-laws,—the source from which all 
their other abuses have flowed.”— 
*¢ Where once it has been established,” 
he adds, “ the payment of wages out of 
rates ; the inequality of the wages of the 
married and the single ; the equality of 
the wages of the industrious and the 
idle, of the ill-conducted and the well- 
disposed; the conversion of wages 
from a matter of contract into a matter 
of right; the conversion of charity it- 
self into a debt, fiercely extorted, and 
grudgingly paid only where it cannot 
be resisted ; a source of discord and 
hatred, instead of a bond of union; 
the destruction of industry, providence, 
and natural affection; the indefinite 
multiplication of a servile population ; 
fires, riots, and noonday robbery; the 
dissolution, in short, of the bonds of 
civilised society,—are the natural, and, 
if it be not abandoned in time, the 
inevitable consequences.” 

This comprehensive —e gives 
an appalling summary of all the evils 
which have been laid to the charge 
of the poor-laws; not merely to their 
abuses, but to the system itself as 
established by Queen Elizabeth. But 
the bonds of civilised society in England 
still remain undissolved —rather a sur- 
prising circumstance, if the dissolution 
of these bonds is te necessary conse- 
quence of a system which has been in 
operation for three centuries! 

Notwithstanding Mr. Senior’s decla- 
ration, however, that his objections are 
directed against the system itself, he 
falls into the same error with others, 
who do not distinguish the poor-laws 
as at present administered, from what 
they would be if administered accord- 
ing to their original principle. 

The great question which must form 
the basis of every discussion of this 
kind is, whether the poor, who cannot 
support themselves, have any right to 
support from the community. Malthus, 
and the economists of his school, deny 
the existence of any such right. Mal- 
thus says, that a poor man who cannot 
maintain his family ought to be punish- 
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ed for having a family which he cannot 
maintain. ‘“ He should be left to the 
punishment of want. He should be 
taught to know, that he had no claim 
of right on society for the smallest 
portion of food beyond that which his 
labour could fairly purchase.” And 
the whole of Mr. Senior’s argument is 
founded on this principle. 

But this doctrine is as unsound as 
it is inhuman. It is contrary to the 
opinion of the best ethical writers ; 
and was never heard of till Malthus 
was compelled to venture upon it in 
support of his views as to population. 
Blackstone, as we have already ob- 
served, lays it down, that a provision, 
by the more opulent part of the com- 
munity, for the relief of the necessitous 
poor, is “dictated by the principles of 
society.” Dr. Paley, after speaking 
of the principle of pity as being im- 
planted in our nature in order to 
prompt us to relieve the distresses of 
our fellow-creatures, says : 

“«« Beside this, the poor have a claim 
founded in the laws of nature, which 
may be thus explained :— All things 
were originally common. No one being 
able to produce a charter from Heaven, 
had any better title to a particular 
possession than his next neighbour. 
There were reasons for mankind’s agree- 
ing upon a separation of the common 
fund ; and God, for these reasons, is 
presumed to have ratified it. But this 
separation was made and consented to, 
upon the expectation and condition that 
every one should have left a sufficiency 
for his subsistence, or the means of pro- 
curing it ; and as no fixed laws for the 
regulation of property can be so con- 
trived as to provide for the relief of 
every case and distress that may arise, 
these cases and distresses, when their 
right and share in the common stock 
were given up or taken from them, were 
supposed to be left to the voluntary 
bounty of those who might be acquainted 
with the exigencies of their situation, 
and in the way of affording assistance. 
And therefore, when the partition of 
property is rigidly maintained against the 
claims of indigence and distress, it is 
maintained in opposition to the inten- 
tion of those who made it, and to His 
who is the supreme proprietor of every 
thing, and who has filled the world with 
plenteousness, for the sustentation and 
comfort of all whom he sends iuto it.” 


After quoting some of the beautiful 
precepts of the Gospel on the subject 
of charity, Dr. Paley adds: 


*‘ And these recommendations have 
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produced their effect. It does not 
appear that, before the times of Christi- 
anity, an infirmary, hospital, or public 
charity of any kind, existed in the 
world ; whereas, most countries jn 
Christendom have long abounded with 
these institutions. To which may be 
added, that a spirit of private liberality 
seems to flourish amidst the decay of 
many other virtues ; not to mention the 
legal provision for the poor, which obtains 
in this country, and which was unknown 
and unthought of by the most humanised 
nations of antiquity.” 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge 
further on a right which was never 
called in question before the days of 
our modern economists. They allow 
the poor no claim to relief beyond 
what they can obtain through the 
influence of pity. It would therefore 
have been thought, that those who 
require that the relief of the poor 
should be left to this principle, would 
have endeavoured to cherish and foster 
it by every possible means, and, above 
all, by dwelling upon the beautiful 
precepts of the Gospel. But no, says 
Malthus, the exercise of charity would 
encourage that bugbear, population; 
and therefore it must be administered 
“ sparingly!” We certainly do not 
find any thing like this in Mr. Senior's 
work. He denies the poor, generally, 
any claim to relief further than what 
they may obtain through the operation 
of charity. But charity is too cold, 
too fitful, too capricious, too undiscern- 
ing, to be sufficient for the subsistence 
of those who have no means of gaining 
it for themselves. The instinctive emo- 
tion of pity is too feeble, even when 
heightened into a principle by the 
united operation of religion and mo- 
rality ; and Paley, therefore, lays down 
the right of the poor to subsistence, as 
something separate and distinct from 
the power of distress to obtain relief by 
exciting the emotion of pity—a power 
which would be quite insufficient for 
the necessary purpose. 

No human being, then, must be 
suffered to starve in the midst of plenty. 
The aged, the impotent, the sick, say 
the philosophers, will be provided for by 
private charity, and therefore ought not 
to be by the public. We deny that they 
will be regularly and sufficiently pro- 
vided for by private charity. But let 
that pass; and let us take a poor but 
able-bodied man, without a morsel of 
bread for himself and his hungry 
children, and unable to find any one 
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who will afford him the means of 
earning a penny by his labour. This 
man «nd his children have no right to 
any relief. Why? Is it because he 
will be relieved by private charity? 
By no means; because he might not 
obtain it. He would be told to go 
and work ; and to his appeal, that he 
was willing to work if he could get em- 
ployment, a deaf ear would be turned on 
‘every hand. The strength and sound- 
ness of his limbs would be a bar to all 
compassion. He would be forced to 
envy the lot of the sick and the 
impotent, till he acquired a claim to 
relief by becoming sick and impotent 
like them. In every season of agricul- 
tural or manufacturing distress, there 
are thousands on thousands of such 
cases, the most cruel and heartbreaking 
ofall, These being the cases in which 
little or no relief is afforded by private 
charity, it might be thought that a 
public provision would be admitted as 
the only alternative except absolute 
starvation. But they are to be allowed 
no such provision; and in these cases 
the objection is, not that the poor 
would be provided for otherwise, but 
that any public provision for them 
would be attended with certain evil 
consequences to the community in 
general, of more consequence than the 
starvation of these individuals. 

Of these apprehended consequences, 
the first is, the diminution of the wages 
of labour. 

In considering this objection, as well 
as the others to which we are to advert, 
we have to beg our readers to keep in 
view the distinction between the poor- 
law of Queen Elizabeth and the present 
practice. The principle of Elizabeth’s 
statute was, that relief’ was to be given 
to the poor who were unable to work, 
and work provided for such as were 
able but could not get employment. 
By the present practice, an able-bodied 
labourer, in full employment, receives 
an allowance out of the poor-rates, to 
make up his wages, if they are consi- 
dered insufficient to support his family. 
This practice not only does not flow 
from the statute of Elizabeth, but is a 

recent innovation directly at variance 
with the principle of that statute. 
Mr. Senior, as we have mentioned, 
levels his objections against that prin- 
ciple itself. But we apprehend it to 
be very plain, were the law judiciously 
administered according to that prin- 
ciple, in the first place, that even if it 
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were to reduce the rate of wages, such 
reduction would neither be unfair nor 
disadvantageous to the labourers as a 
body ; and, secondly, that this reduction 
of wages would not take place. 

Notwithstanding the variety of con- 
tradictory doctrines on the subject of 
wages, with which the economists puz- 
zle themselves and their disciples, one 
thing will not be disputed —and that 
is, that the wages of labour rise or fall 
according to the increase or diminu- 
tion of the demand for it, and accord- 
ing to the increase or diminution of the 
fund out of whic!) it is paid. Suppose, 
at any given pericd, a certain number 
of labourers fully employed in the pro- 
duction of any commodity : if the de- 
mand for the commodity diminish, a 
smaller quantity of it will be required, 
and this quantity may be produced by 
fewer labourers. Masters will dismiss 
their superfluous hands; and these, 
going about in quest of work, and 
finding it with difficulty, will wndersell 
each other in the labour market. Wages 
will thus be reduced; and, after all, 
many will be out of employment alto- 
gether, because each workman employ- 
ed must do as much work as before, 
though for smaller wages. Such will 
be the state of things as long as super- 
fluous labourers remain seeking em- 
ployment. If the demand for the 
commodity continue stationary, and 
the number of labourers increase, simi- 
lar consequences will follow. If the 
demand for the commodity continue 
the same, but the supply is increased 
from abroad, then masters must reduce 
the price of the commodity ; and, their 
profits being lessened, a diminution of 
the wages of their labourers will take 
place. 

Such are the circumstances in which 
wages fall. Let it be observed howa 
poor-rate, according to the principle of 
the statute of Elizabeth, would operate 
in these circumstances. 

If the consumption of a commodity 
is diminished, the labourers will work 
for lower wages, and a part of them 
will be thrown out of employment. 
They will seek other employments ; 
and numbers of them, being qualified 
for no other, will seek for employment 
in vain. They therefore become able- 
bodied mendicants—a class which has 
little to expect from private charity. 
Now, whether is it better that these 
men should roam about the country as 
vagrants, sturdy beggars, and thieves, 
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or receive, not support in idleness, but 
employment in their respective parishes? 
What is the effect of their receiving 
such employment? [If it is regulated 
with judgment, they will be employed 
in some sort of labour from which ad- 
vantage can be derived, or in the pro- 
duction of some article which will 
repay their labour. But, it is said, 
this will be interfering with the mas- 
ters and labourers already employed 
in the production of that article, and 
who are already making it at as low a 
rate, both of profit and of wages, as 
they can afford. It is, however, to be 
considered, that any diminution thus 
caused in the profits and wages of the 
particular employment thus interfered 
with, will not continue to affect that 
employment exclusively ; but will gra- 
dually extend itself into all other em- 
ployments, and, like the diverging cir- 
cles made by a stone thrown into the 
water, will become more and more 
faint and imperceptible as it spreads. 
Besides, the unemployed poor in dif- 
ferent places would be employed in 
different ways, which of itself would 
prevent any single branch of industry 
from being affected by such employment. 

In all the other circumstances in 
which a diminution of the rate of 
wages takes place, the effect of the 
public giving employment to labourers 
who cannot find employment from 
private individuals will be the same. 
By giving this employment, no new 
fund for the payment of labour is 
necessarily created; no new material 
is produced on which an additional 
quantity of labour may be profitably 
bestowed. In the circumstances sup- 
posed, the labourers actuaily employ- 
ed by private masters are sufficient, 
throughout the country, to furnish the 
supply of commodities in general, in 
as far as there is an effectual demand 
for them. When an additional quan- 
tity of commodities is manufactured 
by labourers thus set to work by the 
public, the supply exceeds the de- 
mand ; and the competition of these 
parish goods in the market with the 
goods of private manufactories, must 
bring down the price of the whole, and 
consequently reduce profits and wages 
to a rate injurious both to the manu- 
facturers and labourers. 

This, we think, is stating the objec- 
tion as broadly and strongly as it has 
ever been stated before; and yet it 
may receive more than one answer. 
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In the first place, admitting the 
above consequences to follow, they do 
not afford an objection to the system 
of giving work to the unemployed la- 
bourers. Work is only to be given to 
those who cannot find it otherwise; 
and they are to be paid for their work 
only according to the current rate of 
wages. Now, their situation is not 
made a jot better than that of the 
labourers who are empioyed by private 
individuals. They are employed on 
precisely the same terms by the pub- 
lic. This, we maintain, is what they 
are entitled to on every principle of 
justice. Among the whole body of 
labourers, every individual is equally 
entitled to be employed — equally en- 
titled to gain his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow: —and if, at any 
time, the fund for the payment of 
labour, throughout the country, is in- 
sufficient to keep the whole labourers 
employed, even at low wages, it is but 
just that this fund should be shared 
among the whole labourers, even 
though this should make the general 
rate of wages still lower. It is an evil; 
but to have the unemployed labourers 
converted into vagrants, and perhaps 
banditti, would be a greater. It is 
like putting the inhabitants of a be- 
sieged town, or the crew of a ship 
when provisions are beginning to fail, 
upon short allowance. Every human 
being among them is alike entitled to 
a share of the food; and besides the 
justice of the thing, the evil of severe 
privation, which all endure alike, is 
less than the evil of part of these per- 
sons appropriating to themselves a full 
allowance of the scanty stock amidst 
the agony or desperate fury of those 
who are left to starve. 

Though this view of the subject, we 
apprehend, is incontrovertibly sound, 
yet the matter admits of another, much 
more satisfactory. In the above argu- 
ment we concede that the public em- 
ployment of the poor creates no addi- 
tional fund for the payment of labour. 
But we are by no means bound to 
make any such concession. We have 
not the smallest doubt that, under a 
judiciously administered system of 
affording employment to the poor 
when in want of it, a great addition 
could be made to the capital of the 
country, and, consequently, to the 
amount of the fund for the payment of 
labour. 

It is a principle of political economy, 
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repeated by all its professors, one after 
the other, that every interference, on 
the part of the state, in giving employ- 
ment to capital and labour, must be 
wrong; as all the capital and labour 
that can be employed to any advantage 
will be employed by private indivi- 
duals. This proposition seems gradu- 
ally to have obtained the strength of 
an axiom, or self-evident principle, 
and is either enounced or tacitly 
assumed as a basis of most of the 
reasonings of the economists. Instead 
of an axiom, however, it is an expres- 
sion of a general fact, deduced from 
an induction of particulars; but the 
induction (as is too often the case in 
this science) is by far too narrow and 
uncertain to establish the general pro- 
position. Indeed, the very reverse of it 
may be established. 

“The third and last duty,” says 
Adam Smith,* “ of the sovereign or 
commonwealth, is that of erecting and 
maintaining those public institutions 
and public works which, though they 
may be in the highest degree advan- 
tageous to a great society, are, how- 
ever, of such a nature, that the profit 
could never repay the expense to any 
individual or small number of indivi- 
duals; and which it therefore cannot 
be expected that any individual or 
small number of individuals should 
erect or maintain.” Among _ these 
public works, which facilitate the 
commerce of a country, he enumerates 
“good roads, bridges, navigable ca- 
nals, harbours, &c.” It does not seem 
necessary, he then says, “that the ex- 
pense of these public works should be 
defrayed from that public revenue, as 
it is commonly called, of which the 
collection and application are in most 
countries assigned to the executive 
power. The greater part of such pub- 
lic works may easily be so managed as 
to afford a particular revenue sufficient 
Jor defraying their own expense, with- 
out bringing any burden upon the 
general revenue of the society.’ 

Now here is a vast source of labour 
for the unemployed poor, which would 
be of immense public benefit, and 
would provide an additional fund for 
the payment of labour, without inter- 
fering with the profitable employment 
of capital by individuals. In discuss- 
ing the methods by which those public 
works were to be erected and main- 
tained, Dr. Smith does not speak, cer- 
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tainly, of the unemployed poor. But, 
from his manner of treating the sub- 
ject, it may be inferred that, had he 
understood that there was any diffi- 
culty how to dispose of the surplus 
labour for which there was no employ- 
ment, its occupation in making and 
supporting bridges, canals, &c. would 
have been recommended by him. 

These public works are made and 
supported by means of a toll, or assess- 
ment, on those who use them. This, 
he says, is a most equitable tax; and 
it may so much exceed the necessary 
expense, that a considerable surplus 
revenue may arise from it, which some 
have considered as properly applicable 
to the exigencies of the state. 


‘« Government, it has been said, by 
taking the management of the turnpikes 
into its own hands, and by employing 
the soldiers, who would work for a very 
small addition to their pay, could keep 
the roads in good order at a much less 
expense than it could be done by trus- 
tees, who have no other workmen to 
employ but such as derive their whole 
subsistence from their wages. <A great 
revenue (half a million perhaps), it has 
been pretended, might in this manner be 
gained, without laying any new burden 
on the people ; and the turnpike roads 
might be made to contribute to the 
general expense of the state, in the 
same manner as the Post Office does at 
present.” 


But this plan of deriving from the 
roads a revenue applicable to the exi- 
gencies of the state, is liable, according 
to Dr. Smith, to several objections : — 
First, if the tolls were partly made a 
source of revenue to the government, 
administrations would be tempted to 
have recourse to them to meet exigen- 
cies, and the tolls might be so much 
increased as to interrupt the inland 
commerce of the country. Secondly, 
a tax on carriages, according to their 
weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the sole purpose of repair- 
ing roads, is a very unequal one when 
applied to any other purpose, or to 
supply the common exigencies of the 
state. And, thirdly, government might 
levy a revenue from the high roads, 
and yet neglect their repair. Dr. 
Smith therefore concludes that a local 
tax, levied on the roads themselves, 
and not more than sufficient for main- 
taining them, is the most proper way ; 
and that this tax should be levied and 


* Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. 1. 
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managed by a local administration, 
such as road trustees. 

Such is the substance of Dr. Smith’s 
reasoning on this subject. is objec- 
tions to government employing the 
soldiers are not at all founded on their 
interfering with the ordinary labourers, 
or bringing down the rate of wi ages ; 
and, from the nature of his views, it is 
quite plain that, had the present ‘diffi- 
culties about the disposal of the unem- 
ployed poor occurred to him, it would 
have been in exact accordance with his 
principles to have suggested their em- 
ployment in this manner. He would 
have said, let the unemployed poor be 
employed in working upon the roads, 
canals, bridges, &c.; and let them be 
paid, according to the current rate of 
wages at the time, out of the local 
assessment raised for the maintenance 
of these public works. It matters not, 
in considering this question, by what 
machinery this plan is carried into 
effect, or whether the fund is adminis- 
tered by parish overseers, road trustees, 
or in any other way. To devise a 
proper manner of doing so can be 
matter of no difficulty. 

It is evident that the process of sup- 
plying and maintaining good roads, 
canals, bridges, and harbours, even 
though the labour employed on them 
is attended with no tangible produc- 
tion, and makes no direct addition to 
the ‘stock of the country, yet it con- 
tributes in a most important degree to 
the advantages of all those who are 
engaged either in agriculture or com- 
merce ; and, by rendering their capital 
and labour more productive, indirectly 
increases the stock of the community. 
These public works, though not belong- 
ing to individuals, afford them the 
very same advantage which they derive 
from expensive works and improve- 
ments made by themselves on their 
own lands or manufactories. When a 
farmer spends money in making a road 
through his farm, his expenditure is 
returned with a profit, and therefore 
increases his capital, even though this 
road may be for the mere purpose of 
facilitating the conveyance of his pro- 
duce to the next public road, on its 
way to market. The road made by 
himself, and the next public road, 


therefore, act in the same way; and if 


the one indirectly increases his wealth, 
so does the other: so that these public 
works actually increase the wealth of 
the country; and, provided they are 
judiciously erected in situations where 
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the growing wants of the country re 
quire them, they will produce a conti- 
nually increasing fund for the payment 
of the wages of labour. 

We have endeavoured thus minutely 
to investigate the modus operandi of 
the pure principle of the English poor- 
law, considered separately from the 
abuses which have been connected 
with it, because we are not aware that 
this has hitherto been done. Mr. Se. 
nior asserts, that the evils which he 
ascribes to the poor-laws are deducible 
from the system itself; but his pam. 
phlet does not even contain an attempt 
to prove this assertion. In support of 
the opinion we have maintained, we 
have also the aid of facts; for the 
most comprehensive statement of which 
we may refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Page (evidently a highly competent 
witness) before the Committee of the 
Iiouse of Commons last year. This 
gentleman says : — 


** T have seen a great deal of improve- 
ment in England in consequence of the 
poor-laws. I conceive that the excellent 
state of our roads, and the improvements 
made on them of late years, have beena 
great deal owing to the distress of the 
times, and the necessity of employing 
the people, by those who must support, 
if they do not employ them. I think 
the roads in England have been much im- 
proved, and I know that this has arisen 
from the want of employment of the poor 
in their regular occupations. 

** Q. Do you consider that the money 
so expended on the roads in England 
has yielded a return for the labour em- 
ployed?!—Yes. 

** Q. Independently of the poor-laws, 
would it not have been worth while, on 
the part of the public, to have expended 
that labour with a view to the advan. 
tages that have resulted ?—Yes ; but it 
would not have been so expended.” 


Another witness, Mr.Wiggins, speak- 
ing of the field for additional employ- 
ment in Ireland, says : — 

“ T think that in the country generally 
there are the means of profitably em- 
ploying all those who are now without 
work, in draining and reclaiming bog and 
mountain, making roads, &c.” 


Even so; and we apprehend, als9, 
that the immediate establishment of 
poor-laws in Ireland is a matter of the 
most imperious necessity. . 

Let it be considered, in the first 
place, what is the state of Ireland. 
that country, without poor-laws, all 
the evils which are ascribed to them 
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exist to a degree infinitely greater than 
in England, where they have been in 
operation for three centuries. 

It is not necessary to enter into de- 
tails on this subject. It is perfectly 
notorious that, in consequence of the 
great excess of labour in Ireland be- 
yond the demand for it and the amount 
of the fund for its support, a vast num- 
ber of the labouring classes are unem- 
ployed and totally idle. It is equally 
notorious, that the habit of idleness 
among them is so universal, that, even 
when employed, they cannot work 
hard and steadily. A labourer in Ire- 
land will not, in a given time, do haif 
the work that an English labourer will. 
Their improvidence is equally noto- 
rious; and this improvidence has made 
their population increase much more 
rapidly than in England. Every cor- 
ner of Ireland is overrun by thousands 
of vagrants, who subsist by plunder 
and beggary. The number ofthese, in 
1825, was estimated by Mr. De la 
Cour, in his evidence before the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, at a 
million; and they have been con- 
tinually increasing since that period. 
Is it possible to doubt the benefit of 
introducing a poor-law, on the prin- 
ciple of the statute of Queen Elizabeth, 
into a country in such a situation as 
this? 

We have already, we trust, said 
enough to shew, that it is all a mistake 
to suppose that the employment, by the 
public, of labourers who cannot get 
employment from individuals, cannot 
add to the fund for the payment of 
labour. Even in England, it has been 
seen, such employment has yielded a 
valuable return; and this would in a 
tenfold degree be the case in Ireland. 

What is wanted for the improvement 
of Ireland is capital. On this almost 
all are agreed. Did capital exist in 
Treland toa sufficient extent, the means 


for its profitable employment are in- 
exhaustible. 


“ Millions* of fertile acres yet un- 
cleared, but which require only to be 
opened up by roads or canals, to pay 
fourfold the expenses of cultivation ; 
extensive bogs, which experiments have 
already proved to repay their drainage 
and cultivation by the first three years’ 
crops, leaving land worth 30s. per acre 
Tent, which was before worth nothing ; 
rivers, which only want a shallow to be 
here and there deepened, or a pier built, 
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to become the means of drawing forth 
the almost unlimited resources of dis- 
tricts now poor and barbarous, solely 
because cut off from all means of com- 
munication with markets and civilisa- 
tion; vast alluvial tracts, periodically 
submerged, which might, at a trifling 
expense be converted into lands of the 
very highest productive power in the 
country ; these, and many other latent 
resources, are proved to exist through- 
out Ireland on the most unquestionable 
authority.” 


These immense resources, the exist- 
ence of which is proved by a host of 
Irish gentlemen, when examined be- 
fore the Commons’ committee, would 
afford (to use the words of one of the 
principal of those witnesses) “ the 
means of profitably employing all those 
who are now without work.” If, then, 
those who are now unemployed were 
set to work, in the first instance, under 
a well-regulated poor-law, their profit- 
able employment would create an addi- 
tional fund for the employment of 
labour. There could be no difficulty 
or hardship in raising a fund, at the 
commencement, for supporting those 
labourers before their labour yielded a 
return. It appears from the evidence 
of Mr. Wilmot Horton and Mr. B. 
Bryan, that the present burden of sup- 
porting the mendicant and vagrant 
population of Ireland amounts to be- 
tween two and three millions annually 
—-an expenditure wholly unproduc- 
tive. It would be no hardship to the 
persons who now contribute this 
amount (from a mixture of compassion 
and fear) in the shape of alms to 
vagrants, sturdy beggars, men out of 
work and their families, to contribute 
it to a fund by means of which these 
ag 99 would be profitably employed. 

n this way a sum of two or three 
millions, now annually thrown away, 
would be annually invested, so as to 
replace it with a profit. This, alone, 
would afford an immense and con- 
stantly-increasing fund for the support 
of labour. 

But this would be a small fraction 
of the total amount of benefit. It 
would tranquillise the country; and, 
as soon as capitalists saw that they 
could safely employ their capital in 
Ireland, the means of employing it 
productively would attract it from all 
quarters. Absentee landlords, too, 
would be induced to return to their 


* Quarterly Review, in the article already referred to. 
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estates; and the additional employ- 
ment for industry, and general benefit 
to the country, which this single cir- 
cumstance would produce, will be 
disputed by few, notwithstanding Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s finely spun reasonings to 
the contrary. 

The concluding part of Mr. Senior’s 
disquisition on the poor-laws consists 
of an attempt to disprove two proposi- 
tions which have hitherto been gene- 
rally assented to, viz. 


‘4, That the immigration of Irish 
labourers is, on the whole, mischievous 
to England ; and, 

“2, That this immigration would be 
checked if a provision were made in 
Ireland for the able-bodied poor.” 


His argument against the first pro- 
position is so curious a sophism, that 
we must quote it in his own words. 


“A great part of this immigration 
consists of harvest labourers, who come 
when their services are wanted, and 
depart as soon as that want is at an end. 
Now it must be admitted that, in many 
cases, the agriculture of this country 
must be materially benefited by the 
existence of a deposit of labour supply- 
ing hands to meet its transitory de- 
mands, and withdrawing them when the 
emergency has ceased. 

«‘ But we are told that this is in- 
jurious to our own labourers, who are 
deprived of a part of the extra remunera- 
tion for harvest-work. We must re- 
member, however, that it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that cultivation 
cannot extend farther than is profitable ; 
and that the opportunity of obtaining 
Irish labour must enable much cultiva- 
tion that otherwise could not take place. 
If the Irish agricultural labourer adds 
more than he takes away, he must in- 
crease instead of diminishing the gene- 
ral fund for the payment of wages. The 
common error on this subject seems to 
arise from our assuming, that the whole 
sum that is now divided by the farmer 
between his English and Irish agricul- 
tural labourers would, if there were no 
Irish in the market, be paid to the 
English. But in many instances, if 
Irish labour could not be obtained, the 
whole produce of the farm, the whole 
price of that produce, and the whole 
sum applicable to the payment of wages, 
would be diminished, and diminished in 
a greater proportion than the amount of 
the Irishmen’s wages. When the English 
labourers look at the harvest, and com- 
pute what would be their gains if they 
had no Irish competitors, they forget 
that it is to the reliance of the farmer on 
Irish labourers, that a portion of that 
harvest owes its existence. In those 
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cases, and they are many, where, for 
every bushel that the Irish labourer 
consumes, he enables more than a bushel 
to be gathered, the complaint of the 
Englishman is not merely unreasonable 
but unfounded.” 


Mr. Senior here maintains, that the 
English farmer, by obtaining a number 
of additional hands to cut down his 
corn, will be enabled to grow morte 
than he otherwise would have done. 
Were labour scarce and dear in 
England, this might be the case; but 
the present complaint, even in England, 
is, that labour is too plentiful and too 
cheap. According to Mr. Senior him- 
self, the great evil which the poor- 
laws have produced in England is the 
merease of population beyond the de- 
mand for labour, and the consequent 
want of employment for the surplus 
population. No farmer in England is 
prevented from sowing an acre of 
ground by the fear of a deficiency of 
hands to cut it down, or of having to 
pay those hands too high wages. The 
difference in the expense of cutting 
down an acre of wheat, in consequence 
of a difference in the rate of the reapers’ 
wages, makes an insignificant differ. 
ence in the total cost of its production: 
and the farmer, when he deliberates as 
to the sowing or not sowing this acre, 
has a much more momentous consider- 
ation in his mind—the probable de- 
mand for the produce in the general 
market. Were labour so scarce and 
dear in England, that the difference 
in the expense of merely cutting down 
an acre of wheat should seriously affect 
the cost of its production, then the 
wate of getting a supply of cheaper 

arvest-labourers might influence his 
views as to the quantity he would sow. 
But really it is quite ridiculous, on 
Mr. Senior’s own shewing, to talk of 
this being the case in England. 

Besides, his present argument is di- 
rectly in the teeth of his own princi- 
ples. “If the Irish agricultural la- 
bourer,” he says, “ adds more than he 
takes away, he must increase instead of 
diminishing the general fund for pay- 
ment of wages.” And thence he in- 
fers that, as the Irish labourers who 
come here add more than they take 
away, the more that come the better. 
If this proves any thing, it plainly 
proves that there cannot be too many 
Irish agricultural labourers. It should 
also follow, that there cannot be too 
many English agricultural labourers; 
for we are not aware that an Irish la- 
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bourer possesses any faculty of adding 
more than he takes away which an 
Englishman wants. But the poor- 
laws, according to Mr. Senior, have 
generated, in England, a great body of 
labourers who cannot get work because 
there are too many of them when com- 
pared with the demand for labour and 
the find for payment of wages. Does 
not the influx of starving labourers 
from Ireland produce the very effect 
which Mr. Senior ascribes to the poor- 
laws—that of still further increasing 
this surplus of labourers ? 

Mr. Senior next speaks of the Irish 
who frequent our commercial and ma- 
nufacturing towns, and whose enor- 
mous and almost incredible numbers 
we believe to be one of the greatest 
scourges that at present afflicts Great 
Britain. “ All our considerable towns,” 
he says, “ receive supplies from the 
country ; and, in that case, what can it 
signify to them whether these supplies 
come from Kent or from Galway ?” 
This question, with all deference to 
Mr. Senior, is rather a simple one, for 
it really does signify a very great deal. 
Were London, or any other great 
town, supplied with labourers from 
Kent, these labourers would not take 
less wages than they could have got in 
Kent. Their removal from Kent to 
London, therefore, would not reduce 
the general standard of wages in 
England. But an influx of starving 
paupers from Ireland, accustomed to 
the most wretched subsistence at home, 
and willing to work in England for 
the means of keeping soul and body 
together, must of necessity compel the 
English labourer to strive for employ- 
ment by consenting to work for a pit- 
tance which, according to English 
habits, is absolute starvation. Does 
any body treat this as speculation ? 
Let him contemplate the hordes of 
half-naked savages who have resorted 
in throngs to all our great towns in 
quest of that bare subsistence, the means 
of which are denied them in Ireland. 

With all this before him, Mr. Senior 
exclaims that he is “ inexpressibly dis- 
gusted at the wish to deprive the Irish 
labourer of his resort to England.” Who 
has any such wish? Who is proposing 
to prohibit the Irish labourer from 
coming to England? All that is pro- 
posed is, to improve the situation of 
the Irish labourer so much in his own 
country, that he may no longer be driven 
by starvation (as at present) to make a 
desperate emigration into England. 
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The only remaining objection to the 
introduction of poor-laws into Ireland 
is, that the machinery of such a system 
could not be found in Ireland, and 
that the state of the country does not 
admit of it. This is not to be found, 
to be sure, in Mr. Senior’s pamphlet ; 
but it was urged by the opponents of 
the measure in the House of Commons, 
on the occasion of the recent debate on 
Mr. Sadler’s motion ; and the minis- 
ters spoke of the great difficulty of the 
measure as a reason for their not having 
taken any steps towards it. We con- 
fess our inability to discover where 
the strength of this objection lies. The 
state of Ireland at present is certainly 
not worse than that of England when 
Elizabeth’s wise statesmen were able to 
carry the measure into effect. Before 
that time, the state of the labouring 

opulation was dreadful. Sir Thomas 

lore describes the whole nation as 
filled with swarms of people, destitute 
of the means of employment, wander- 
ing over the country ; “and when 
they have wandered,” he says, “ till 
all is spent, what can they do but steal, 
and then be hanged, or branded as 
beggars, and cast into prison, because 
they work not, though no man sets 
them to work.” Precisely the state of 
Ireland at the present hour. 

As to the difficulty of the measure, 
—it will certainly be no children’s 
play. It will require much wisdom to 
plan it, and the utmost firmness, ener- 
gy, and prudence, on the part of go- 
vernment, to carry it into execution. 
And these, we suspect, are reasons 
sufficient for its not being carried into 
effect by the present administration. 
In the mean time, we would say to any 
minister, or any of those persons, who, 
admitting the measure to be desirable, 
object to it as being impracticable,— 
in the words of Burke, in one of his 
finest speeches in parliament,— 


‘I know it is common for men to 
say, that such and such things are per- 
fectly right—very desirable ; but that, 
unfortunately, they are not practicable, 
Oh, no! sir,—no! Those things which 
are not practicable are not desirable. 
There is nothing in the world really 
beneficial that does not lie within the 
reach of an informed understanding and 
awell-directed pursuit. There is no- 
thing that God has judged good for us, 
that he hath not given us the means to 
accomplish, both in the natural and 
moral world, If we cry, like children, for 
the moon, like children we must cry on.” 




















































































































































































































Approves himself a thief. 
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POETICAL PLAGIARIES,. 
No. II. 
THOMAS MOORE. 


** Kiron. Has not my friend approved himself a poet ? 
Alazon. The verses, sir, are excellent ; but your friend 
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Kiron. Why, good Alazon ! 
Alazon. A plagiary, I mean: the verses, sir, 


” 


Are stolen 





Arrer an unavoidable adjournment of 
the cause from the August term, we 
now proceed to open the second count 
of the indictment for poetical piracy, 
which, as in duty bound, we have pre- 
ferred against Thomas Moore, in Ban- 
co Recinz—the Queen’s Court of wit 
and poesy. 

In thus putting “the poet of all 
circles” on the trial of his country, we 
were well aware of the difficulty with 
which we had to contend in finding in 
these degenerate days a jury of his 
peers,— twelve bards worthy of decid- 
ing between the sovereign, Apollo, and 
“the panel” [to use the phrase of 
the Scotch court of session, which 
sounds so much more harmonious and 
humanised “ to ears polite” than our 
brutal Old Bailey terms of “ culprit,” 
or “ prisoner at the bar”], and yet 
divested of partiality or prejudice on 
a question in which all the predomi- 
nant passions of the “ genus irritabile 
vatum” are so “ tremblingly alive all 
over,” being, at this time ofday, “ past 
praying for.” Had not the prudence 
of our ancient legislators wisely ex- 
cluded females from the jury-box, we 
never should have brought the cause 
into court ; for, though the delinquent 
might be sure of a fair trial, we well 
know how slight our chance would be 
that the fair jurors should fair and 
“ true verdict give.” We accordingly 
put ourselves and the accused on the 
country at large. 

We anxiously refrain from pressing 
more hardly upon Mr. Moore than the 
strict justice of the case requires ; and 





T. Ranpotren, The Muses’ Looking«Glass, 


yet, even if we did seek to prejudice 
the tribunal against him, by invective, 
sarcasm, or irony, we know no little 
gentleman who could by any possibility 
have less cause of complaint, or still 
less claim to sympathy or commisera- 
tion, than the inveterate humourist 
who may be said to have tickled poor 
Lord Thurlow’s muse to death with 
the good-natured raillery of his criti- 
cism in the Edinburgh Review. 

We have already sufficiently explain- 
ed the principle which actuates and in- 
fluences us in estimating the quality, 
the extent, and the purposes of pla- 
giarism ; and, as in the case of Ben 
Jonson, expressed our unequivocal ad- 
miration of those gifted spirits whose 
genius “renders the intelligence of 
past ages tributary to its success.” 
But we are disposed to go still farther, 
and to honour with a reverence little 
inferior to that which inspiration 
claims, the labour of the poet, who, 
having explored the mines of foreign 
intellectual ore,* devotes himself to 
the glorious task of enriching his 
country’s treasury of words and thoughts 
—HER LANGUAGE,—with the bright- 
est and the rarest gems, the diamonds 
which his own hands have raked from 
their native bed, and washed in the 
streams of Helicon.+ Has Mr. Moore 
distinguished himself by any such ex- 
alted ambition? Has he devoted his 
talents, his literary attainments, and 
classical acquirements— of which he 
makes no ordinary parade —to so ex- 
cellent, and, indeed, we may well say, 
to so patriotic a purpose? Let his 
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* Tt is a labour of love, and “it is worth the labour to know with whom such 
great wits use to converse, to point to the mines from which they dig their ore, and 
to the shadows where’ they repose at noon.”—Gritpert Warts, Introduction t0 
Bacon’s Advancement and Proficience of Learning. 

+t ‘ Imitations, when real and confessed, may still have their merit; nay, I 
presume to add, sometimes a greater merit than the very originals on which they are 


formed.” — Hv KD, Discourse on Poetical Imitation, 








rr 
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works answer the question. And if 
we trace his performances, from the 
first page of Little’s licentiousness 
down to the last line of his last new 
song, we shall find that his has been no 
generous effort to add to his country’s 
stores of knowledge, science, thought, 
or fancy; or to improve the moral and 
intellectual condition of his country- 
men. We have shewn of what ma- 
terials his first /ittle lucubrations were 
composed ; and we defy the most con- 
ciliating critic,—if “ conciliation” must 
be the order of the day in criticism as 
well as politics,—to designate his 
early lyrics otherwise than as fit offer- 
ings for lust to lay upon the shrine 
of vice. His Anacreon, which gave 
him an ephemeral classic celebrity, 
was but an adapted, or rather a re- 
modelled, compilation from all preced- 
ing translators, deriving the appearance 
of novelty, and whatever other merit it 
possessed, from the barefaced spolia- 
tion of his immediate predecessor in 
the task —George Ogle. 

We shall not now follow up an 
analytical view of his writings ; but 
content ourselves, for the present, with 
observing that, in all, he has given us 
the images of our own poets at second 
hand; the gems of classic price scat- 
tered through his pages, had before 
been rendered precious in our eyes by 
the pure, unsullied lustre in which the 
elder masters of the lyre gloried in dis- 
playing them, without any effort at ap- 
propriation. 

In Pope’s correspondence with his 
friend William Walsh,—himselfa poet, 
and the patron of poets,—there is a 
very interesting passage on the subject 
of plagiarism, which we may as well 
transcribe for the edification of Mr. 
Moore, giving him the benefit of a note 
or two, by way of illustration, as we 
get on. 

“1 would beg your opinion as to 
another point ; it is, how far the liberty 
of borrowing may extend? I have 
defended it sometimes by saying, that 
it seems not so much the perfection of 
sense to say things that have never been 
said before, as to express those best that 
have been said oftenest”— [but even 
this “ defence,” as Pope calls it, so far 
from availing Moore any thing, only 


plunges him deeper in the quagmire ; 
for he not only says nothing that had not 
been said before, but says nothing half 
so well as it had been said before, even 
by the least poetical of his predeces- 
sors; he fritters away the original 
beauty of every image that he borrows, 
and leaves us nothing but a poor and 
paltry imitation] ; “ and that writers,” 
continues the bard of Twickenham, 
“ in the case of borrowing from others, 
are like trees, which of themselves 
would produce only one sort of fruit, 
but by being grafted upon others may 
yield variety.” [Now, in this grafting 
affair, we suspect Mr. Moore comes 
worse off than in the image-stealing ; 
for when he does succeed in putting 
forth one “ flower of song,” he re- 
minds us of nothing in nature but a 
stunted crabtree on which roses had 
been grafted.| ‘‘ A mutual commerce,” 
adds the advocate of the petty-larceny 
gentlemen, “ makes poetry flourish ; 
but then poets, like merchants, should 
repay with something of their own 
what they take from others ;* not like 
yirates, make prize of all they meet.” 
Pand to which class does Moore be- 
long? With what treasure of his own 
does he repay all that he so rapaciously 
snatches from others? Is he the mer- 
chant, or the pirate? Ina word, is he 
the man of genius, or the Autolycon 
wit 7] 

But we can afford the “ poet of all 
circles” something; and we are gene- 
rous. In addition to Pope’s exculpa- 
tion, he shall have the benefit of Mr. 
Walsh’s pleading, which, after all, was 
only a friendly encouragement to Pope, 
who deprecated his censure, and in- 
vited his sanction of the practice, by 
the ingenuousness with which he beg- 
ged the question. “I desire you to 
tell me sincerely if J have not stretched 
this license too far in these pastorals ?” 
Now, what could the most surly cynic 
—the most inveterate critic reply to 
this, but as Walsh did, by goodnatured- 
ly saying, ‘‘ The best of the modern 
poets in all languages are those that 
have the nearest copied the ancients. 
Indeed, in all the common subjects of 
poetry, the thoughts are so obvious (at 
least if they are natural), that whoever 
writes last must write things like what 


* How well and truly was it observed of Bacon, that, ‘‘ As for humane authors, 
he betters his borrowings from them ; teaching the allegations out of them a sense 
ahove the meaning of him that lent it him; and which he repaies, too, with double 
interest for what he borrows.”—-Gitzbert Watts, 
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have been said before.” [But here 
we must observe, that, in the first place, 
Moore does not “ copy the ancients ;” 
he does not drink from the fountain- 
head; but sips from the margin, after 
many hands have troubled the waters. 
And in the second, his “ thoughts,” 
even in “the common subjects of 
poetry,” are rather quaint conceits, 
than “natural thoughts.”] “ ’Tis 
true, indeed,” Mr. Walsh goes on— 
* when 


* Unus et alter assuitur pannus,’ 


when there are one or two bright 
thoughts stolen, and all the rest is 
quite different from it, a poem makes a 
very fuolish figure; but when ’tis all 
melted down together, and the gold of 
the ancients so mixed with that of the 
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** So fishes, rising from the main, 
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moderns that none can distinguish the 
one from the other, I can never find 
fault with it.” [No, nor any body 
else, where the gold really is. But 
such “ ware” as Tom Moore palms 
upon mankind as the sterling ore—oh, 
‘tis monstrous! We would as soon set 
brilliants in M‘Phail’s mosaic, or ame- 
thysts in plated pinchbeck, as look for 
the amalgamation of“ the gold ofthean- 
cients” with the tinsel of Tom Moore.] 

Having thus “ opened our case,” we 
proceed to produce our documentary 
evidence ; beginning with the American 
Odes, &c. 

The image of “ the flying fish,” as 
applied to moral action, occurs in 
Swift’s satire upon the South Sea 
Project : 


Can soar with moistened wings on high ; 
The moisture dried, they sink again, 
And dip their wings again to fly.” 


Hear how Moore handles it : 


‘“* Oh, Virtue! when thy clime I seek, 
Let not my spirit’s flight be weak ; 


Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 


And plunge again to depths below.”—Moone, Epistles, Odes, &c. 


LIPS LIKE CHERRIES. 


** So may the cherries red 


Of Mira’s lip, divide 
Their sugared selves to kiss thy happy head.” 





“« Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow.” 


Sin P. Sipney, Arcadia. 


SuakesPeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


‘* So we grew together, like to a double cherry seeming parted.” 





*« Tis as like you as cherry is to cherry.”— Id, Henry VIII. 


Id. Ibid. 


“ IT saw acherry weep—and why? 
Why wept it, but for shame 
Because my Julia’s lip was by, 
And did out-red the same?” 


Herrick, The Weeping Cherry. 


‘** Louisa’s lips in kisses meet, 
Like a twin cherry, ripe and sweet.” — C. Lerriey, Song. 


“© Her lip—oh, call me not false-hearted, 
When such a lip I fondly prest — 
’Twas Love some melting cherry parted, 
Gave thee half, and her the rest.”—Mooreg, The Resemblance. 


LOVE’S LANGUAGE IN THE EYES. 


“* Dost thou not, Castara, read 


Am’rous volumes in my eyes ? 
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Doth not ev’ry motion plead 
What I'd shew, and yet disguise? 
Senses act each other’s part, 
Eyes, as tongues, reveal the heart.” 


Hasincton, Araphill and Castara. 


‘* In my silence see the lover— 
True love is by silence known ; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own.” 


Translation from VoutTaine. 


“« Sighs with suecess their own soft passion tell, 
And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal.” 


“* You read it in my languid eyes, 


Garth, Epilogue to Cato. 


And there alone should love be read ; 


You hear me say it all in si 


ighs, 


And thus alone should love be said.”,»— Moore, Ode to Nea. 


We have now before us an instance 
of how merely second-hand are Moore’s 
most fantastical conceits ; for after 
ransacking the fanciful “ Cardanus” 





for a piece of exquisite fooling, we 


find him forestalled by an obscure 


rhymer, in an almost forgotten volume. 


As when to make a pearl more pure, 


We give it to a dove, in whose womb pent 
Some time, we have it forth more orient.” 


W.B., Elegy on Sir T. Overbury. 


** Just as the beaks of playful doves 
Can give to pearls a smoother whiteness.” 


Dr. Johnson says, in the Rambler, 
No. 143,—“ No man can be fully con- 
victed of imitation except there is a 
concurrence of more resemblance than 
can be imagined to have happened by 
chance; as where the same ideas are 
conjoined without any natural series or 
necessary coherence, or where not only 
the thoughts but the words are copied.” 
Now let us apply this standard to one 
page of Moore’s ; taking it for granted, 
that in this sentence “ the same ideas” 
do not mean merely a series of thoughts 
and images borrowed from any oue in- 
dividual writer, but ideas consecutively 
gathered from many. We do not 
suspect a writer of so much industry 
and ingenuity as Thomas Moore,— 
and one, moreover, so thoroughly 
versed in the art and mystery of book- 
making,—of any thing half so silly as 
the expedient of extracting passages by 


Moors, Dream of Antiquity. 


wholesale, even from his most fa- 
vourite and obscure repositories of 
thought and lore; though we have 
fully established his indisputable claim 
to all the honours of poetical piracy in 
little. In the selection we are now 
about to make from some verses, with- 
out a title, but addressed of course to 
his dingy Dulcinea, we have image 
upon image pressed into the service 
without any connexion whatever, each 
borrowed from some distinct and sepa- 
rate source ; stamped by the “ concur- 
rence of more resemblance than can be 
imagined to have happened by mere 
chance,” and in which “the same 
ideas are not conjoined by any natural 
series or necessary coherence,” and 
“where not only the thoughts but the 
words are borrowed.” Having shewn 
these things, Moore must stand “ fully 
convicted of imitation.” 


“« Then like some wealthy island thou shalt ly, 
And like the sea about it, I : 
Thou like fair Albion to the sailor’s sight, 
Spreading her beauteous bosom all in white ; 
Like the kind ocean will I be, 
With loving arms for ever clasping thee.” —Cow ey, The Mistress. 


“ If I were yonder wave, my dear, 
And thou the isle it clasps around, 
T would not let a foot come near 


My isle of bliss, my fairy ground.” —_ Moore, Ode to Nea, 
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“ Not the phoenix in his death, 
Nor those banks where violets grow, 
And Arabian winds still blow, 
Yield a perfume like thy breath.” 


“ Can any gumms or spices stay 
Where thy breath suck’d all sweets aw ay? 
Since the admired phenix nest 
Lyes all ingrossed in thy breast.’ 
TIxau tia To the Fair Indian. 


«* Gums nor spice bring from the East, 
For the pheenix in her breast 
Builds her funeral pile, and nest.”— Carew. 


“* But then thy breath !—Not all the fire 
That lights the lone semenda’s* death, 
In eastern climes, could e’er respire 
An odour like thy dulcet breath.” — Moone, Ode to Nea. 


Our “ young Catullus” was of breath of lady fair, as we find him 
course a privileged person amongst rubbishing up the flowers of Dryden’s 
the black-browed and “ black-eyed fancy to mask his own want of gal- 
Katies of Hayti;” but we should like _ lantry in doing. With “ glorious John,” 
to know in which of “ the circles” he the thought is exquisite; in Moore’s 
could presume to insinuate any such hands it becomes fade and — foul. 
“odorous comparison” about the 


«* Madam, let me seal my love upon your | mouth. Soft and sweet, by Heaven! 
Sure you wear rose-leaves between your lips !”—Dnypen, Secret Love. 


** I prithee on those lips of thine 
To wear this rosy leaf for me, 
And breathe of something not divine, 
Since nothing human breathes of thee ! 


All other charms of thine I meet 
In nature, but thy sigh alone ; 
Then take, oh! take, though not so sweet, 
The breath of roses for thine own.””—Moore, Ode to Nea. 


This is the very malaria of compli- tempt to work up into his own jingle 
ments. But, oh! how immeasurably the pure thought he stole from the 
does the native gallantry of Herrick Hesperides! 
transcend Moore’s most elaborate at- 


“* Some asked how pearls did grow, and where? 
Then spoke I to my girl, 
To part her lips, and shew them there 
The quarrelets of pearl.” 
Herrick, The Rock of Rubies and the Quarry of Pearl. 


This is a picture from the life and _mite distorts it by conjuring up the aid 
to the life; but mark how the Nea- of a “ Snow-spirit”—to tell her 


“* The down of his wing is as white as the pearl 
Thy lips for their cabinet stole.”—Moore, The Snow Spirit. 


Moore cannot even kiss “sooty ancient authority as to the most ap- 
sweet lips” without consulting some proved method of setting about it: 


‘“« Fair Venus, with Adonis sitting by her, 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him ; 
She told the youngling how “god Mars did try her, 
And gs he fell to her she fell unto him, 


* In a note on this verse, Moore says, ‘‘Cwsar Scaliger seems to think 
semenda but another name for the phenix.” 
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‘ F’en thus,’ quoth she, ‘ the am’rous god embraced me ;’ 
And then she clipt Adonis in her arms: 
‘ E’en thus,’ quoth she, ‘ the god of war unlaced me ;’ 
As if the boy should use like loving charms. 
‘ F’en thus,’ quoth she, ‘ he seized on my lips ;’ 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure.” 
Suaxesreare, Passionate Pilgrim, IX, 


“* Thou see'st it is a simple youth 
By some enamoured nymph embraced ; 
Look, Nea, love! and say, in sooth, 
Is not her hand most dearly placed ? 


Upon his curled head behind 
It seems in careless play to lie, 
Yet presses gently, half-inclined 
To bring his lip of nectar nigh. 


Imagine, love, that I am he, 

And just as warm as he is chilling ; 
Imagine, too, that thou art she, 

But quite as cold as she is willing. 


So may we try the graceful way 

In which their gentle arms are twined, 
And thus, like her, my hand I lay 

Upon thy wreathed hair behind ; 


And thus I feel thee breathing sweet, 
As slow to mine thy head I move ; 
And thus our lips together meet, 
And — thus I kiss thee—oh, my love !” 
Moore, A Kiss a l’ Antique. 


In a page or two farther on, we have him again borrowing from Dryden: 


** Our life shall be but one long nuptial day, 
And like chafed odours melt in sweets away.” 
. Drypen, Maiden Queen. 
«© And, like the burnt aroma, be 
Consumed in sweets away !”— Moore, Ode to Nea. 


In the “Grecian Girl’s Dream,”—a __ of the eye cannot be described without 
palpable plagiarism from Pope’s “Sap- _ precedent. 
pho to Phaon,”—we find a mere glance 


«* When angels talke, all their conceipts are brought 
From mind to mind, and they discourse by thought ; 
A close idea moves, and silence flies 
To post the message, and dispatch replies.” 
LiEWELLIN, Satire on the King’s Cabinet opened. 


“ No aid of words unbodied thought requires, 
To waft a wish, or embassy desires ; 
But by a throb to spirits only given, 
By a mute impulse only felt in Heaven, 
Swifter than meteor-shaft through summer skies, 
From soul to soul the glanced idea flies.” 
Moors, The Grecian Girl’s Dream, 


Are his fair one’s eyes to be likened to diamonds ? He has example for find- 
ing them in eastern rivers : 


** What need I Tyre for purple seek, 
When I may find it in a cheek ? 
Or seek the Eastern shore? there lies 
More precious diamonds in her eyes.” 
J. Harz, Home Travel. 
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Has any fickle fair one jilted the 
bard, and then bantered him? He 
cannot abuse her without the aid of 











** Those floating eyes that floating shine, 
Like diamonds ‘n an eastern river.”—Moore, Anacreontic. 
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* If to fair India’s coast I sail, 
Thine eyes are seen in diamonds bright.” 
Gay, Black-Eyed Susan, 


‘“« No spring nor summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 












ca 


** Of smoother cheeks, the winning grace, 
As open forces I defy ; 

But in the wrinkles of her face, 

Cupids as in ambush lie.”—Eart or Barn. 


To me thy autumn is more sweet, 
More precious than their vernal rose ; 

Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy wintry glows.” 





Does he meet with some dowdy  [v. Brunck’s Analecta, vol. iii. p. 73] 
dowager, whom it is politic to palaver ? 
He rummages the Greek anthology 


* 


Here dwells he, though he sojourn every where, 

In progress, yet his standing house is here ; 
Here where still evening is, not noon, nor night, 
Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight. 


* 


Since such Love’s natural station is, may still 
My love descend, and journey down the hill ; 

Not panting after growing beauties, so 
I shall ebb on with them who homeward go.” 

Donne, The Autumnal. 


“« For me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia! than a smoother face ; 

I'd rather fold thee in my arms, 

Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 
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> 
but, not trusting to his own translation, 
follows his English guides, as usual : 


Fair eyes, who asks more heat than comes from thence, 
He in a fever wishes pestilence : 

Call not these wrinkles graves—if graves they were, 
They were Love’s graves, or else he is no where. 


Translation from Pau THe SrcentiaRyY. 


** That wrinkle, when first I espied it, 
At once put an end to my pain, 
Till the cheek that was glowing beside it 
Disturbed my ideas again. 


Thou art just in that twilight at present, 
When woman’s declension begins ; 
When fading from all that is pleasant, 
She bids a good night to her sins. 


But thow still art so lovely to me, 

I had rather, my exquisite mother ! 
Repose in the sunset with thee, 

Than bask in the noon of another.”— Moore, To 
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‘* Not a sister, scarce a brother ; 
Jack of both sides, that may bear 
Or a distaff or a spear. 

= * * 


How doth nature quibble, either 
He or she, boy, girl, or neither.” —J, Haut. 


if 


. 


With woman’s form, and woman's tricks, 
]; So much of man you seem to mix, 
n, One knows not where to take you ; 
I pray you, if ’tis not too far, 
Go ask o oe which you are, 
Or what she meant to make youe 
Yet stay * 
Pert as female, fool as —_ 
As boy too green, as girl too stale, 
The thing’s not worth inquiring.” —-Moorr, To Miss ——. 


Would he beg a kiss, and offer to Sidney by heart, and paraphrases ac- 
pay for it with a song? He has _ cordingly. 


«« My lips are sweet, inspired with Stella’s kiss. 
* * * * 


Sweet swelling lip! well may’st thou swell with pride, 
Since best wits think it wit thee to admire ; 
a * * 7 


The new Parnassus, where the Muses bide, 
Sweet’ner of music, wisdom’s beautifier. 
~ * a a 


Thus much my heart compelled my mouth to say, 
But now, spite of my heart, my mouth will stay, 
Loathing all lies, doubting this flattery is ; 
And no spur can his resty race renew, 
Without how far this praise is short in you ; 
Sweet lip! you teach my mouth with one sweet kiss.” 
Sir P. Sipney, Astrophel and Stella. 


‘* That rosy mouth alone can bring 
What makes the bard divine : 
Oh, lady! how my lip would sing, 
If once’ twere pressed to thine !”—Moonre, To 





When he finds his morality or his admiration of the fair, he flies to musty 
modesty endangered by the too fervent old Grotius and Burton for protection : 


** Sic quo quis proprior sue puellz est, 
Hoc stultus proprior sue ruine est.”—Grorttivs. 


‘« The nearer he unto his mistress is, 
The nearer he unto his ruin is.”— Vide Burton’s Anat. Mel. 


** Oh, thou art every instant dearer ; 
Every chance that brings me nigh thee, 
Brings my ruin nearer, nearer.”’— Moore, To 





But it is not only in such amatory “ feeds — the honey of other men’s 
passages that he disports his gleanings. wit,” and cannot describe the most 
Even in the wilds and woods, he simple object in nature “ out of book.” 


** Through tops of the high trees she did descry 
A little smoke, whose vapour, thin and light, 
Reeking aloft uprolled to the sky ; 
Which cheerful sign did send unto her sight 
That in the same did wonne some living wight.”—Sprencer. 


‘* The plodding hind 
That homeward hies, kens not the cheering site 
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Of his calm cabin, which, a moment past, { 
Streamed from its roof an azure curl of smoke, 

Beneath the sheltering coppice, and gave sign 

Of warm domestic welcome from his toil.” — Mason, Evening. 





“* I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms that a cottage was near ; 
And I said to myself, if there’s peace in this world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” —Moore, Song. 


At times, not content with the original theft, he reiterates the plagiarism : 


** Soft as the broken solar beam 
That trembles in the azure stream.”’— Tasso, Armida,. 


« Through many a system, where the scattered light 
Of heavenly truth lay like a broken beam 
From the pure sun, which though refracted all 
Into a thousand hues is sunshine still, 
And bright through every change.” — Moore, Vision of Philosophy. 


** Yes, for a spirit pure as hers 
Is always pure, even while it errs ; 
As sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still.” — Id. Fire Worshippers. 


But the instance that follows pre- image I have taken from a passage in 
sents a still more glaring appropria- Father Bouchet’s Letter upon the Me- 
tion. Mr. Moore, to be sure, with his tempsychosis, inserted in Picart’s Cé- 
usual tact, takes care to lure us from rém. Rel. tom. iv.” The image 
the true source, by the affected candour comes to us second-hand, after all. 
of telling us, that—* This fine Platonic 


‘* But if that pure desire, not blended with 
Foul thoughts, that, like a river, keeps his course, 
Retaining still the clearness of the spring 
From whence it took beginning, may be thought 
Worthy acceptance ; then,” &c.—Masstncer, The Bondman. 


« 
” 


Like streams, which in a long-continued course 

Lose the first names of their original source ; 

Yet the same fountain doth those streams maintain, 
And they do the same waters still remain.” —J. Boys. 


“* Of the soul’s untraceable descent 
From that high fount of spirit, through the grades 
Of intellectual being, till it mix 
With atoms vague, corruptible, and dark ; 
Nor even then, though sunk in earthly dross, 
Corrupted all, nor its ethereal touch 
Quite lost, but tasting of the fountain still! 
As some bright river, which has rolled along 
Through meads of flowery light and mines of gold, 
When poured at length into the dusky deep, 
Disdains to mingle with its briny taint, 
But keeps awhile the pure and golden tinge, 
The balmy freshness of the fields it left.’”—Moonre, Vision of Philosophy. 


The “ mines of gold,” and the “ golden tinge,” are borrowed from Dryden's 
Epistle to Lord Chancellor Hyde. 
** As streams through mines bear tincture of their ore.” 


In the simplest ballad stanzas we Boat Song” was suggested by one of 
never fail to be reminded of some by- Andrew Marvell’s songs. 
gone bard. Thus even his “ Canadian 


** Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note ; 
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And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time.” 
A. Marvett, The Emigrant. 
«* Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time.” 
Moore, Canadian Boat Song. 


Even in the effect of music, where own element, he is anticipated by 
he would have us believe he isin his old Allan Ramsay :— 


« But when fair Christy this shall sing, 
In concert with the trembling string, 
Oh, then the poet’s often praised, 
For charms so sweet a voice hath raised.” 
Autan Ramsay, To Mrs. N——. 


«* Then listening, lady, while thy lip hath sung 
My own unpolish’d lays, how proud [’ve hung 
On every mellow’d number! Proud to feel 
That notes like mine should have the fate to steal, 
As o’er thy hallowing lip they sighed along, 
Such breath of passion, and such soul of song.” 
Moors, To Lady Charlotte R——n. 


But now for the triumph of Whig- ley Square. Hear how your laureate 
gery. Hear it, Lord Lansdowne; let lauded George the Fourth, in his early 
the echo ring from Bowood to Berke- day. 
pe ** So, in calm evenings and unclouded skies, 

Not less resplendent iu his fall than rise, 

The westering sun into the main declines, 

Bright and more bright, and as he sets he shines.” —S. Boyse. 


So the bright globe that rules the skies, 
Though he gild heaven with a glorious rise, 
Reserves his choicest beams to grace his set, 
And then he looks most great ; 
And then in greatest splendour dies.” —J. OLpuam, On C. Morwent. 


** As when the glorious magazine of light 
Approaches to his canopy of night, 
He with new splendour clothes his dying rays, 
And double brightness to his beams conveys.”—K, Puttuips, 


When THE BRIGHT FUTURE STAR OF ENGLAND’S THRONE, 
With magic smile hath o’er the banquet shone, 
Winning respect, nor claiming what he won ; 
But tempering greatness, like an evening sun, 
Whose light the eye cun tranquilly admire, 
Glorious but mild —all softness, but all fire.” * 
Moore, Epistle to Lady C. R——n. 


The last was that farewell of daylight more precious, 

More golden and deep as ’tis nearer its set.”"— Id. National Airs. 

p “* Like sunset gleams that linger late, 

", When all is darkening fast, : 
Are hours like these we snatch from fate, 

The brightest and the last.” — Id. 


MENTAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


of 


Such is the secret union, when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at once restore 





* So once sang the author of the Twopenny Post Bag, Tom Cribb’s Memorial, 
and the Fudge Family, of George lV. 
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The finest image in Byron’s Bards passage in Moore’s Corruption, may 
and Reviewers, and the only figurative thus be traced :— 


«¢ England, like Lucian’s eagle, with an arrow 


** How many darts made furrows in his side, 


- 


« 
7 


« 
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Those long-connected scenes, where first they moved 
Th’ attention ; backward through her mazy walks, 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 

To temples, courts, or fields ; with all the band 

Of painted forms, of passions, and designs 
Attendant, whence, if pleasing in itself, 

The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o’er the listening mind.” 


AxensipE, Pleasures of Imagination, 


I never feel a joy so pure and still, 

So heavenly calm, as when a stream, or hill, 

Or veteran oak — like those remembered well — 

Or breeze, or echo, or some wild flower’s smell, 
(For who can say what small and fairy ties 

The memory flings o’er pleasure as it flies?) 
Reminds my heart of many a sylvan dream 

I once indulged by Trent’s inspiring stream ; 

Of all my sunny morns and moonlight nights 

On Donnington’s green lawns and breezy heights.” 


Moorz, Epistle to Lady C. Rawdon, 
** And looks I met, like looks I loved before ; 


And voices too, which, as they trembled o’er 
The chord of memory, found full many a tone 
Of kindness there in concord with their own.” 
Id. Epistle to the Hon. R. W. Spencer. 


Of her own plumes, piercing her heart quite thorow.” 
James Howe tt, Upon Master Fletcher’s Dramatick Works. 


When she, that out of his own side was made, 
Gave feather to their flight.”—Gites Fiercuer, Christ’s Victory. 


Religion, which true policy befriends, 
Design’ d by God to serve man’s noblest ends, 
Is by that old deceiver’s subtle play 
Made the chief party in its own decay, 
And meets that eagle’s destiny, whose breast 
Felt the same shaft which his own feathers drest.” 
K. Putturps, On Controversies in Religion. 


** That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.”— Water. 


So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quiver’d in his heart ! 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel : 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviwerse. 





And the duped people, hourly doom’d to pay 

The sums that bribe their liberties away, 

Like a young eagle, who has lent his plume 

To Sledge the shaft by which he meets his doom ; 

See their own feathers pluck’d, to wing the dart 

That rank corruption destines for their heart.” —Moore, Corruption. 
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And now, having completed our ana- 
lysis of Mr. Moore’s two first works, it 
is high time to “ bide a wee.” The 
proofs of plagiarism we have adduced 
—strong as we feel them to be —are 
far less glaring than those which we 
shall next give to the world. One 
slight fact we would recommend to 
Mr. Moore’s consideration, when next 
he quotes Sir Walter Scott in defence 
of such a practice ; and it is simply 
this, —so scrupulously did “ the Ariosto 
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of the North” eschew plagiarism in his 
poetical labours, that to guard himself 
even against suspicion in that res- 
pect, he appended to the notes at- 
tached to his Lady of the Lake the 
following formal manifesto :— 


‘« The author deems it necessary to 
apologise for the inadvertent appropri- 
ation of a whole line from the tragedy 
of Douglas: 


” 


‘ I hold the first who strikes, my foe.’ 





THE STOCK 


EXCHANGE. 


No. I. 


familiar 


” 


Our readers are with the 
name of  Crockford’s,” otherwise 
Fishmongers’ Hall, and doubtless with 
that of Pandemonium, otherwise Hell, 
where damned spirits prowl about in 
the agony of despair, punished by per- 
petual torment of mind or body, for 
yielding to those unhallowed passions 
forming a component part of mortality. 
But there is a third dwelling of despe- 
ration, not perhaps so well known to 
them, far exceeding the first in its ex- 
tent of ruin, and almost equalling the 
latter in the number of its victims : — 
it is the Stock Exchange. 

This temple of vice is situated at the 
extremity of Capel Court, Bartholomew 
Lane, in the city of London ; and those 
who enter, generally experience the fate 
of St. Bartholomew ere they effect their 
exit—or, to speak in the native lan- 
guage of the place, before they “ wad- 
dle.” Like the dog Cerberus, it has, 
however, two other mouths —the one 
from Throgmorton and the other from 
Threadneedle Street, in order that each 
member may be taken in with the 
greatest facility, and, in revenge, hook 
for the gaping public on the outside. 
The management of this wholesale 
rookery is confided to a committee of 
members, whose principal occupation 
is the ejectment of such unlucky wight 
of the fraternity as may suffer himself 
to be plucked of more than he can 
draw out of that excellent blockhead 
John Bull. The committee has, how- 
ever, some few other duties, such as 
deciding what securities (Heaven save 
the mark!) shall be legitimate,-and what 
shall be hastardised — whether Poyais 
shall be good stock or “ bits of paper ;” 
and Greek, “bits of paper” or good 
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stock — whether Peruvian bonds shall 
be free of the market or compelled 
to ‘*alley”— whether Mexican mine 
shares shall be allowed to work their 
way in the regular stock-list, or be 
voted a bore, and sent to the infernals. 

We have used the phrase “coms 
pelled to alley,” and this is literally 
correct ; for Capel Court, better known 
by the cognomen of “ the alley,” is the 
place of hawkery for all such “ securi- 
ties” as the committee, in its wisdom, 
thinks fit to decide shall not be recog- 
nised by “the house.” In this alley 
then inferior devilry is perpetrated : 
the outcast scum of “ the house” here 
assemble; and as pounds are the re- 
cognised medium of the roofed Gol- 
gotha, or place of skulls, so are shil- 
lings the current coin of the more 
circumscribed pockets of the specu- 
lators of the open air. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Stock 
Exchange, which, from being based on 
a design of probity and accommoda- 
tion, has been raised to a temple where 
human life and the hopes of hundreds 
have been diurnally sacrificed. 

The original design of the Stock 
Exchange was good: it was neither 
more nor less than a market for the 
disposal and purchase of government 
securities —a sort of mart where indi- 
viduals who had invested their pro- 
perty in national stock, and were 
necessitated to realise their funds for 
other employment, might meet with a 
purchaser, without resorting to the 
tedious ordeal of newspaper advertise- 
ment or of auctioneer puffery. Con- 
fined to this purpose, nothing could be 
more useful; but it early degenerated 
from its original plan, to become what 
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it now is —a gambling house, in which 
the cards are played for the victim by 
the victimiser. Here it is that persons 
possessing a few hundreds in money 
may become the nominal purchasers 
of thousands in stock, until the fluctu- 
ation in the value of the latter shall 
have “ cleaned them out.” This ami- 
able and convenient mode of beggary 
is effected by speculating in what is 
termed “bargains for the account,” 
which is brought about in the follow- 
ing manner:—The fated individual 
upon whom the “ Evil Eye” of the 
stock-jobber has rested deposits such 
portion of his funds with the broker as 
the latter conceives will cover the pos- 
sible loss. He may thus be called 
upon to pay down 500/., and becomes 
the purchaser of 100,000/. consols for 
account. On the day of settlement, 
which comes round about every six 
weeks, he has to pay or receive (as the 
case may be) the difference between 
the price of the stock on the day he 
first bought it, and that which it bears 
on the day of settlement. All this, 
upon the “outward and visible sign” 
of it, has a fair appearance, as it dis- 
plays an equal probability of his being 
successful as unfortunate, always minus 
the broker’s commission, whichever 
way the speculation goes. But this 
semblance of fair dealing is a mere 
delusion, as we will shew. The par- 
ties of the Stock Exchange are two — 
the Bulls (i.e. those speculating for an 
advance), who are generally the fol- 
lowers of Moses and the profits; and 
the Bears (i. e. those who speculate for 
the decline). But, however opposed 
to each other these may be, they are 
both equally anxious to get the public 
*<in ;” and when this is brought about, 
certain as the day, the latter has to pay 
the piper. For instance, the Bull party, 
acting in a body, and possessed of the 
power of raising extensive funds, which 
they can borrow from week to week, 
will purchase largely of stock, and, by 
such purchases, enhance its value some 
2 or 3 per cent. The luckless gulls 
out of doors view this with astonish- 
ment, and the cry is immediately, “O, 
they must go down!” “It is impos- 
sible they can maintain that price,” 
&ec. &c. Hundreds of thousands of 
consols are sold for the account, by 
parties not in reality possessing fifty 
pounds in stock. The Bull party rea- 
dily take all offered: the settling day 
arrives——they demand a delivery of 
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the stock they have purchased. A 
scarcity of money stock is the result; 
a further rise of 3 or 4 per cent takes 
place; and the unfortunate dupes find 
themselves, like the sanguine Alna- 
scher, with their hopes in the gutter, 
The Bear party hook in the gudgeons 
by a similar maneeuvre. By consider- 
able sales, they so lower stock as to 
induce the public to become purchasers 
for the account; and on the day of 
settlement, large quantities of money 
stock are thrown upon the market, a 
further considerable decline takes place, 
and “the differences,” as the phrase is, 
forthwith sweep up the deposit. The 
public, in fact, can stand no chance, 
acting, as they do, individually and 
with slender funds, against two bodies 
possessing unlimited means of advan- 
cing or depressing the value of stock, 
and acting collectively and systema- 
tically. In addition to this, the jobbers 
have the advantages of expresses from 
all parts of the world, so as to furnish 
them with the earliest news and the 
most favourable chance of escape from 
any approaching difficulty or danger. 
Hence it is that when the public are 
fairly coaxed into the stock market, 
both Bulls and Bears are certain to 
profit— well knowing when to “tum 
their accounts,” when to “ realise,” 
and cordially anxious to leave the pub- 
lic in the lurch. This game is conti- 
nued till the latter, desperate and dis- 
heartened, give up the hazard, and 
resolve to breathe awhile; and when 
this is the case, as a dernier resort, 
detachments from the two parties will 
commence operating upon each other; 
and sometimes this is done with such 
vigour, that, like the Kilkenny cats, at 
the end of the conflict there is only left 
a tail of one and a little piece of fur of 
the other. These kinds of encounters 
almost invariably produce what are 
termed “lame ducks,” who waddle 
from “ the house” into the alley, and, 
from preying on salmon, take to 
sprats. 

With a view to shew how either of 
the parties alluded to possess advan- 
tages rendering competition madness, 
and the prospect of profit hopeless to 
the public, it may be only necessary 
to mention, that the intelligence of the 
victory of Waterloo was known to an 
eminent speculator many hours before 
the account reached the government, 
and that the expense he incurred to 
obtain this priority was repaid a hun- 
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dred fold by the use he made of it in 
the purchase of all the stock he could 
lay his hands upon. 

“At the early period of this modern 
gaming, the transactions were confined 
to English stock —that is to say, to 
the stock of our own debt, to Bank and 
India stock, India bonds, and Exche- 
quer bills; but as the evident facilities 
for employing, or rather abusing, im- 
mense capital became evident to those 
who were anxious to acquire additional 
property, without being particularly de- 
licate as to the means by which it was 
obtained, the Stock Exchange began a 
new and enlarged system of chances, 
in which they were assisted by the war 
then raging almost throughout the 
world. Foreign governments, in their 
desperate struggle against the soldier 
sovereign who sought to obtain by the 
sword the empire of Europe, began to 
find, notwithstanding the subsidies of 
England, that their finances were in a 
state of exhaustion. In this extremity 
they applied to, or were applied to by, 
a knot of the monied men, who, by 
offering to advance certain millions at 
a stated rate of interest, on a stock to 
be created for this purpose, held forth 
a relief from the pecuniary difficulty, 
which was gladly seized upon. The 
bonds thus taken as security for prin- 
cipal and interest by the contracting 
party were then brought by these latter 
upon the Stock Exchange at a certain 
premium above the contracting price, 
thus affording a handsome and decided 
profit upon the price of the stock, in 
addition to the large amount pocketed 
for agency, &c. The high rate of in- 
terest offered by these foreign loans, 
compared with that derived from the 
English securities, soon induced the 
public to become holders of the bonds ; 
and the contractors and their friends 
were early relieved from all the risk 
this novel and uncertain mode of spe- 
culation threatened. In this manner 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, and Den- 
mark, obtained loans of several mil- 
lions ; and as the faith of each govern- 
ment was pledged to the payment of 
the debt, there was, while the plan was 
confined to empires stable as these, not 
very much to deprecate, although the 
draining of such sums from the indus- 
try of the country could not but be im- 
politic. But, in addition to the in- 
creased means for gaming thus afforded 
by the introduction of so numerous a 
list of fluctuating securities, the “ pick- 
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ings” derived from the contracts by 
the Stock Exchange worthies were too 
tempting not to be sought again. 
Hence, from 1820 to 1826, a rapid 
succession of new loans was brought 
out, and every “state,” or parcel of 
earth bearing any semblance to a 
state,” became debtors to the English 
people; very small amounts of the 
money thus raised ever, however, 
reaching the government to whom it 
was professed to be advanced. The 
public, who found the interest on the 
European loans mentioned above duly 
paid, were, without difficulty, induced 
to invest in the new stock; and thus it 
was, that million upon million was 
drawn from the activity of trade, under 
pretence of being lent to the govern- 
ments of Peru, of Chili, of Columbia, 
of Guatamala, of Buenos Ayres, of 
Mexico, of Greece, of Brazil, of Spain, 
&c. &c.; the contractors taking due 
care to keep in reserve a portion of the 
money to meet a few of the first divi- 
dends, well knowing that when this 
fund was exhausted nothing would be 
sent by the debtors to liquidate the 
claims of the creditors. The contrac- 
tors, however, got their profits, and rid 
themselves, as early as could be safely 
done, of “the bonds,” which they 
puffed off with most dazzling activity ; 
and the public were left with the em- 
broidered “ bits of paper,” and the de- 
licious idea of having at least 10 per 
cent for their money. And for the first 
three or four dividends (the price the 
stock was bought at taken into the 
scale) such interest was actually paid ; 
but when the reserved fund by these 
payments had ceased to exist, the in- 
solvent states were compelled to raise 
a new loan, and the contractors to put 
apart a fresh portion of the principal, 
or were necessitated to suspend pay- 
ment of principal and interest alto- 
gether. In this way Columbia and 
Mexico raised two loans each, and 
Peru, Chili, Buenos Ayres, and Gua- 
tamala, became insolvent. They were 
speedily followed by the two former 
states, so soon as the second reserve 
was exhausted; but the contractors 
and the Stock Exchange members (a 
few soft ones excepted) had effected 
their escape, and the public had the 
honour of being the creditors of the 
emancipated nations above named. In 
addition to the profit thus derived by 
contract, commission, agency for the 
sale and purchase of the different 


























































































































































































































































































































stocks, and the various juggleries of 
the craft, most admirable demurs as 
to the validity of some of the loans 
were early made: the value of these 
fluctuated some 10 per cent per diem— 
the public, when the market was very 
much depressed, were frightened into 
sales, or coaxed into buying when at 
its highest point. “ Bargains for the 
account” were done to an immense 
amount, and the people generally be- 
came possessed with the mania of 
headlong gaming. 

Yet even this did not satisfy the in- 
ordinate cravings of the vampires of 
the stock market. Having loaned all 
the different states from one end of the 
globe to the other, and unwilling to let 
the tide of speculation ebb, they be- 
thought them, prior to the insolvencies 
we have noticed, how they might fur- 
ther idiotise the public. It was evident 
that, however much in vogue dupery 
was, the cord might be stretched too 
tight, and the eyes of the gulled multi- 
tude opened by further attempts upon 
their pockets in the way of “loans.” 
About the latter part of 1824, it was 
suddenly discovered that the internals 
of the whole South American continent 
were formed of the precious metals ; 
in fact, that the sapient public had but 
to send out a few cargoes of pickaxes, 
and receive in return cargoes of gold 
and silver. This discovery, far exceed- 
ing that of Columbus, made more noise 
than that of the gunpowder- monk 
Schwartz, and a thousand and one 
schemes for working the mines of 
South America were immediately con- 
cocted. Anglo-Mexican, United Mexi- 
can, Chilian, Anglo-Chilian, United 
Chilian, Peruvian, Buenos Ayrian, 
Brazilian, Real del Monte, Tlalpaxhua, 
&c. &e., companies were rapidly 
formed. Shares of 100/., to the tune 
of some ten thousand in each company, 
were kindly offered the public at the 
trifling premium of from 2¢.10s. to 102. 
if the 10-per-cent interest bonds were 
eagerly bought up, it may be guessed 
there was an absolute scramble to ob- 
tain shares, the profits to be derived from 
which it would have puzzled Cocker 
himself to calculate. This was in- 
creased by the elegant phraseology em- 
ployed, and Aladdin temptations put 
forth, in each prospectus. According to 
these, the Spaniards (good easy souls !) 
had, during theircenturies of possession, 
been merely skimming the pot of ex- 
haustless wealth—had contented them- 
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selves with the scum, and had left to 
the fortunate shareholders, utterly un- 
touched, the overdone banquet. To be 
sure, time had thrown a little water 
into each of the caverns of riches; but 
the contractors were excellent hands at 
pumping, had long been practised in 
boring ; and this, therefore, by no 
means threw a damp upon the under- 
takings. With these dazzling pros. 
pects, who can wonder that each holder 
ofa share in these promising companies 
imagined himself possessor of the purse 
of Fortunatus? The scrambling for the 
precious morceaux of foolscap was te- 
sumed; premium upon premium was 
offered by those last in the field ; those 
who had vended theirs at an exorbitant 
profit repented of their haste, and re- 
purchased ata still higher rate. The 
Stock Exchange was besieged — Bar- 
tholomew Lane was in a state of block- 
ade — companies could not be brought 
forth fast enough—the whole empire 
was agog, and even Mammon himself 
in amazement. 

Such was the commencement of 
the year 1825. During the delirium, 
United Mexican Mine shares of 100. 
each, issued at 2/. premium, and upon 
which 5/. per share had been paid, were 
sold at 200/.; Anglo-Mexican at 200/.; 
Buenos Ayrean at 85l.; Colombian at 
85/.; and Real del Monte, upon which 
701. had been paid, at 2000/.!! When 
these last valuable, or, as they were then 
imagined, invaluable debentures, reach- 
ed this monstrous price, three times 
three cheers were given in the Stock 
Exchange. Well might the brokers 
cheer! John Bull had proved a goose 
with a golden egg, and was in the 
hands of those who, though they might 
prey upon his vitals, would not rip him 
up while he laid so readily. Well 
might the brokers cheer! The most 
knavish, in his dream of delusion, 
could not have deemed such imbecile 
avarice possible—could not have fan- 
cied that a nation of shopkeepers would 
run so counter to common sense. But 
at length associations had been formed 
to work eveiy square acre of the trans- 
Atlantic world—not a patch of the 
new region but was on the eve of being 
drilled like a colander; and yet the 
delusion continued. The farmer aban- 
doned his plough-shares to possess 
shares in the new companies—the 
merchant gave up his packages to join 
in baleing water from the golden cavities 
of Pera or Chili—the tailor abandoned 
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his native hell for the torments of spe- 
culation —the shoemaker staked his all 
on the new doctrine of chances—the 
English people, from baron to beggar, 
from knight to knifegrinder, swallowed 
with unprecedented gullibility the 
Munchausen fictions of Bartholomew 
Lane—and yet the appetite was un- 
sated. 

In this dilemma, what could the 
honest agents of the Stock Exchange 
decide on? They had exhausted the 
earth in the formation of schemes, and 
nothing was left them but to resort to 
the waters under the earth. <A society 
for bottling off Vigo Bay, to obtain 
some apocryphal treasure, was set 
afloat, and met with wonderful patron- 
age; another, for fishing up pearls on 
the coast of Utopia, was exceedingly 
popular ; and the celebrated Mr. Buck- 
ingham brought out an Egyptian com- 
pany, for the purpose of bringing home 
the Pyramids, or something equally 
feasible, the shares of which were at 
about 15/. premium, and in great 
demand. Yet still there was no pause 
in the maddening solicitations for stakes 
in the several enterprises. This was 
heightened by the accounts received of 
some of the ventures to South America. 
It was made known by the Anglo- 
Mexican Company, that they had, with 
unprecedented difficulty, effected the 
purchase of the great Valenciana mine, 
containing water enough to float the 
British navy,— which was regarded as 
a most extraordinary acquisition, (as it 
was,) and caused a renewed demand 
for shares at an advanced price. The 
United Mexican Company, not to be 
behindhand with their rivals, informed 
the public they had most fortunately 
succeeded in procuring the services of 
M. Alaman, the Mexican minister, for 
the trifling remuneration of a few 
thousands per annum, who had engaged 
to give their mines a golden cholera 
morbus with the utmost despatch. 
Even the Vigo Bay Company fished 
up a pewter platter, supposed to be 
part of the wave-hidden treasure; and 
the Pearl Fishery just at this time meet- 
ing with an oyster crossed in love, and 
consequently weeping, their subscribers 
Were also in the highest possible spirits. 
All these favourable accounts increased, 
as May be supposed, the premium pre- 
viously demanded by the envied pos- 
Sessors of the different vouchers. But 
this, however advantageous to the 
holders, was soon found by the “ gen- 
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tlemen ” of the Stock Exchange to be 
attended with its inconveniences. By 
the high price demanded for shares at 
this period, many worthy and ready 
dupes, with an inferior amount of cash, 
were shut out from the good fortune 
derived by their more enviable prede- 
cessors. To remedy such infamous 
partiality, another discovery was made. 
It appeared, by the undoubted evidence 
of the most respectable of the Stock 
Exchange members, aided by the 
scientific skill of their medical adviser, 
Dr. Von Butchell, and other equally 
eminent chemical operators, that how- 
ever the English nation had proved 
themselves milk-sops, they had, in fact, 
as well as their forefathers, been poi- 
soning their existence with chalk and 
water, instead of inhaling the pure 
nutriment of the dairy; or, in other 
words, that however excellent a milch 
cow John Bull had shewn himself, he 
had proved beyond contradiction that 
he was the worst possible judge of his 
kind. A Milk Company, with head- 
quarters at Chalk Farm, was forthwith 
established; and as the prospectus 
was well buttered, the directors soon 
enjoyed the cream of the undertaking. 
This was succeeded by another dis- 
covery. Notwithstanding the unde- 
niable excellence of the old proverb, 
that “where there is dirt there is 
money,” it was resolved, as a sort of 
wind-up, that the public should be in 
the suds as early as possible ; and, for 
the benefit of the old women who had 
not previously dabbled in the primitive 
schemes, a Washing Company was 
established. This was throwing a tub 
to the whale, and was almost the last 
of the innumerable mushrooms of the 
day. John Bull was in hot water— 
the natural termination of the career 
he had commenced. With the wash- 
ing company, he was left to shift for 
himself. Not but that other under- 
takings had been brought forward ; 
for, like the Siamese youths, a new 
plan of pilfer never came out by itself; 
but those named, as the most celebrated, 
will save us the nauseous task of re- 
hearsing the shameless schemes re- 
morselessly sent into the world to lure 
the excited multitude. The reaction 
was about to commence. No gold 
arrived from South America; and the 
specimens of water from the mines 
began to be unsatisfactory. It was, 
in fact, nearly as thick as the heads of 
the company, aud much more difficult 
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to see through. The members of the 
Stock Exchange attempted to point out 
certain buoyant particles of gold in the 
liquid, but this sort of floating capital 
did not come up to the expectations of 
the shareholders. It was found that 
the Valenciana mine could bear pump- 
ing with far less exhaustion than the 
parties having to pay for it; that, in 
sober truth, as far as capital was 
concerned, it would form a sinking 
fund with a vengeance. M. Alaman, 
it was also discovered, however excel- 
lent he might be in the management of 
the Mexican treasury, by no means 
replenished that of the association. 
Besides this, a “ trifling mistake” had 
been made. The directors of the mine 
schemes, who were accustomed to ride 
every morning and evening, between 
Clapham and the Bank, through a level 
and Macadamised turnpike avenue, or 
from Highgate, through the archway, 
up the New North Road, had set down 
for certainty that similar highways were 
current at the scene of their intended 
operations, and that, at least, there 
would be a tunnel through the Andes, 
or a railroad over Chimborazo; and 
with this idea had sent over machinery, 
which, not being gifted with the loco- 
motion of Prince Houssain’s tapestry, 
could not reach the place of its desti- 
nation, but lay on the beach decaying, 
or had been sold by auction for freight. 

The Vigo Bay enterprise likewise 
ended with the discovery of the platter, 
which, it appeared, had been dropped 
overboard by the drunken cook of one of 
the directors of the association; and 
the pearl-searching company found flat 
jish were daily becoming more scarce, 
and the undertaking more desperate. 
The public at last had begun to rouse 
them from their prolonged delirium. 
Language, fouller than the linen of the 
washing company, was bandied about 
against the projectors of the bubbles. 
The faces of the numerous shareholders 
waxed blue as the stock in trade of the 
dairy company. The gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange saw the game was up, 
and a regular “ sawve qui peut” took 
place in the city hell. 

When the shares in the several 
companies were first issued, although 
they were generally 50/. or 100/. shares, 
not more than from 5/. to 10/. were 
called for on each share, and this small 
payment was of course not felt by the 
parties interested. But as the directors 
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of the various associations were com- 
pelled to make some shew of business, 
and this shew entailed additional ex- 
penses, it had been found needful to 
make further “calls” upon the share- 
holders. These became at length ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to comply with, 
and had gradually caused many hitherto 
very sanguine holders to appear as sell- 
ers. By degrees the would-be sellers 
became more numerous than the pur- 
chasers, for the Stock Exchangers were 
by no means anxious to take back the 
rubbish they had so successfully dis- 
posed of; and when it once got wind 
that a difficulty in disposing of the 
long-cherished property existed, a com- 
plete rush was made upon the market 
—a panic, all too late, seized upon the 
holders—no price could be obtained— 
and the luckless dupes were compelled, 
by non-payment of fresh calls, to forfeit 
their shares altogether, or doomed to 
find that the value lessened with every 
fresh instalment they deposited. Then, 
indeed, the bubble burst—then, indeed, 
the hour of ruin came—then families, 
revelling in supposed affluence, felt the 
sting of begygary—then the before 
revered merchant appeared in the 
character of a broken man—then the 
confidential servant stood forth the 
arraigned defaulter —then the sensitive 
dupe sought, by suicidal death, oblivion, 
and the hardened stood at the felons’ 
bar for judgment—then, at length, did 
the cry of misery resound from one 
extremity of the empire to the other, 
and the wail of the deluded was heard 
over the bitter memory of the vanished 
earnings of years of industry and toil. 

It is impossible to depict truly even 
a shade of the wretchedness brought 
upon the public by the result of the 
infernal machinations we have storied. 
It shook commercial and individual 
credit to its centre, which even to 
the present hour staggers under the 
blow. No man longer confided in 
his connexions, for it was impossible 
to ascertain how deeply they were com- 
promised in the fallacies all had so 
eagerly pursued. The atrocious deceit 
was entirely laid bare, and the fictitious 
property fell in price, with far greater 
rapidity than it had risen. We can 
give no better idea of the state of 
things at this crisis, than by shewing 
the Stock Exchange quotations of the 
leading bonds, as they were then given, 
and the prices they now bear. 
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Difference of va- 
lue in 6 years. 


*« And then on this.” 
November 1831. 


“ Look upon this picture,” 
January 1825. 


Brazilian ...... 5 per cent. 86} | Brazilian ...... 43}-44 22} per cent. 
juenos Ayres 6 ditto 97 | Buenos Ayres 20 -22no div. | 75 -77 ditto 
Chilian ....... -6 ditto 90% | Chilian......... 16 -18 ditto 724-744 ditto 
Columbian ...6 ditto 95 | Columbian ... 11 -12 ditto 835 -84 ditto 
GREE cencnessbccnccsckovenses 563 | Greek ......... 26 -28 ditto 589-40} ditto 
Mexican ...... 5 ditto 844 | Mexican ...... 314-32 ditto 724-73 = ditto 
Peruvian ...... 6 ditto 854 | Peruvian ...... 10 -11 ditto 844-854 ditto 
Portuguese ...5 ditto 89 | Portuguese ... 50 -51 ditto 48 -49 ditto 
Spanish........ 5 ditto 224 | Spanish......... 12 -13 ditto 114-12 ditto 


And difficult indeed would it be to Still more ruinous is the difference 
realise, to any extent, the bonds above _ in the price of the mining bubbles. A 
named, even at the low quotations at few we subjoin; the rest of the mush- 
which they are given; the chief of rooms of 1824 and 1825 are absolutely 
them being nominal, and the actual without even a nominal value. 

value nothing. 


Then, Anglo-Mexican Shares of 1001. ... only 101. paid, price £150 
Now, Ditto ditto of 1001. all the 1001. paid _,, 14 to 16!! 


Difference, adding the additional payment ... £225 per share. 


Then, Columbian Shares of 55/. only 5/. per share paid, price £79 
Now, Ditto ditto of 551. ..... with 46l. 5s. paid ,, nothing. 


Difference ...... ALL. 


Then, Real del Monte Shares of 4001. only 701. paid, price £1470 
Now, Ditto ditto of 4001. allthe400l. paid _,, 93!! 


Difference, adding the additional payments ... £1777 per share! ! 
Then, Rio de la Plata Shares of 1001. ... only 51. paid ... price £72 





Now, Ditto ditto PNG sistadintionentnageiaanns »» nothing. 
Difference ...... AL. 
Then, United Mexican Shares of 401. ... only 101. paid, price £170 
Now, Ditto ditto of 401., all the 40/. paid _,, 3 10s. 
Difference, adding the additional payments ...... £197 10s. per share. 
Then, Arigna Iron Shares of 1001. ........ only 5l. paid ... price 251. 
Then, Chilian Shares of 1001. ........+..+ ome: Gh. sp «. 9 .6O% 
Then, Tlalpaxhua Shares of 4001. ......... about 30/1. ,, ... 5, 4301. 


Then, Anglo-Chilian Shares of 1001. ...only 5 ,, .. 5, 151 

Then, General Mining Shares of 1001. ... about 51. ,, ... 4, 171. 10s. 

Then, Pasco-Peruvian Shares of 1001. ... about 51. ,, ... 5, SOl. 

Then, Pearl Fishery Shares of 251. ...... only 21. ,, .. 5, 4b 

Now, with large additional payments, the whole are worth nothing, or next 
to nothing, as are some dozens more we need not name ; for so it is to the end 


of the chapter. 


But there would have yet been 
hope, could the sufferers, with the 
wreck of their property, have gathered 
back those habits of industry by which 
they had originally acquired it. Alas! 
this could not be done. The custom of 
seeing hundreds fluctuate with the pass- 
ing hour had lessened the value of money 
in their eyes; and those who had seen 
50 per cent depend upon the turn of 
the moment, could no longer toil for 
months to obtain the certain 10. The 
baneful upas, under whose influence 





their steady application had withered, 
had paralysed that activity for real 
labour which had formerly given a zest 
to its earnings, and contentment to its 
realisations. The public had been used 
to be suddenly wealthy; they could 
not submit to strive again for the gra- 
dual attainment of wealth. They could 
scarcely bring themselves to believe 
that their meteor affluence had so sud- 
denly vanished, and that poverty and 
woe were its dark successors. 

We have been thus diffuse upon the 
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year of the share mania, because it in 
truth is the most important era of the 
Stock Exchange; and because this 
period has had an influence over the 
destinies of the empire itself, which 
will probably never cease so long as 
England is on the roll of nations. 
Dreadful as were the losses of 1825— 
all extensive as was the ruin it wrought 
—these would have been but a se- 
condary evil—a misery which time 
would have ultimately assuaged, or 
which, at the worst, would have ex- 
pired with its objects; but in addition 
to all these, the gambling spirit of the 
stock-jobbers was so strongly incul- 
cated, that it even poisoned trade ; 
and a system of rapid gain or rapid 
loss was established, especially in the 
colonial market, fully pointing out the 
school whence it had been derived. 
Since the bubble year, week by week 
have extensive failures been announced ; 
and to the announcement has been 
added, that the house has never reco- 
vered the shock of that year of specu- 
lation. But with the deadly wreck 
of property recorded, and with the 
vitiated blight shed upon commerce, 
it may be imagined the tale of evil 
would cease. It is not so. Penny- 
less, disheartened, and desperate, the 
unfortunate dupes have been, and are 
still, destined for other troubles. Very 
many of the schemes in which attempts 
were made to effect something in ac- 
cordance with the prospectus, have 
entailed unliquidated expenses; the 
directors have disappeared; and it 
has been decided in a court of law, 
that although the parties who applied 
for shares did not pay up the instal- 
ment, thereby not fulfilling the con- 
ditions upon which the shares were 
sent, yet that having wriften, merely 
requesting that they might obtain some, 
they have rendered themselves respon- 
sible as partners for the debts incurred. 
Thus has the law been actively em- 
ployed since 1825; and many who 
had lost the greater part of their pro- 
perty, and yet congratulated themselves 
on escaping with the small remainder, 
have been pounced upon and actioned 
into utter beggary, for payment of 
debts, in the contraction of which they 
had not participated, either by word 
or deed, and of the existence of which 
they were not even qware. To shew 
more plainly that this is a system of 
downright robbery, in ‘many instances 
the parties applied to have been in- 
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formed, that though a claim of— say 
2000/.—is made upon them, yet, upon 
the payment of 50/. or 100/., they 
would receive a guarantee against fur- 
ther demands from other creditors of 
the company. This sort of round- 
robin requisition has generally been 
successful ; as, if not acceded to, it has 
invariably been followed by a copy of 
a writ for the larger sum; and thus 
have the dupes been terrified into 
parting with the scanty fragment pre- 
served from the wreck of former losses, 
In cases where the refusal has been per- 
severed in, actions have been brought; 
and, as we have before said, the law 
has decided that the victim was liable 
to further plucking. 

Such is the Stock Exchange, and 
such are its emanations; such are the 
bitter fruits which inexperienced ava- 
rice has reaped from the contact. It 
has been the grand promoter of em- 
bezzlement—the jackal of the Gazette 
—the ever-active and pernicious agent 
of fraud and infamy —the wily serpent, 
whose eye has fascinated the victim 
until the sting has destroyed him. 

Let us, however, independently of 
the bubble year, for a moment reflect 
in what manner the speculators of the 
Stock Exchange obtain, or endeavour 
to obtain, money. Is it not by the 
propagation of lies, no matter what 
their nature, so that the tendency is to 
vary the price of stock? Is it not by 
creating terror, through false inform- 
ation, that the weaker is preyed upon 
by the bold-faced inventor? Have 
not battles been fought, empires revo- 
lutionised, and monarchs destroyed, 
in the fictions of the Stock Exchange, 
that some knot of fabricators might 
gain their one or two per cent? To 
sum up all, is it not notorious that a 
statement is utterly damned if to it is 
appended that “it is merely a Stock 
Exchange rumour?” ‘There is, in fact, 
nothing generous in Capel Court; its 
very air scents of knavery ; its specu- 
lators have a hang-dog look peeping 
from the corner of the eye, as though 
ashamed to look an honest man in the 
face; to avoid which danger is the 
possible reason why their associates 
are all of “the house.” Their ideas 
are contracted to the art of deluding; 
and their eloquence confined to the 
perpetual “ what's the price?” of the 
morning, and the “ what did they close 
at!” of the evening. 

The existence of the Stock Exchange 
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has been a curse to the empire. It 
has corrupted her citizens, it has drained 
her resources, it has blighted her trade, 
it has destroyed her stability. It stands 
unrivalled in the records of roguery, a 
modern monument of debasement and 
crime. 

Since 1825, the speculation of the 
Stock Exchange has been upon a very 
limited scale. This has arisen from 
the public having been so completely 
beggared, that they have been com- 
pelled to abandon the ruinous yet 
tempting system. Yet the fabric still 
exists, and, like the ungorged boa, 
watches in the hope that the time will 
again give the victim to its fangs. 
Since 1825, also, there has been among 
the “gentlemen” speculators great 
abandonment of curricles and cabrio- 
lets, of horses and hunting-boxes, of 
cobs and country-houses; but these 
are still “ to let,” and the late proprie- 
tors only wait the renovation of John 
Bull to become as they before were — 
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the purse-proud puppies of the avenues 
of ’Change. 

If ever Swing could merit canoni- 
zation, or a modern Erostratus deserve 
a record in the page of history, it 
would be by offering up this temple 
of Mercury at the shrine of Vulcan. 

But it will be asked, did the govern- 
ment calmly see the work of plunder 
and ruin proceed? This is too im- 
portant a question to meet a brief 
reply. We shall in another paper 
treat of this in all its bearings; for the 
present we will merely say, that if, 
after the warnings of the past, and the 
produced destitytion of the existing 
moment, the public again submit to 
be inviegled to ruin, and blindly led 
to barter industry for infamy, we should 
indeed be induced to say, with the 
poet, that 


“* Surely the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 


THE ROWING-MATCH. 


Summer is come and gone! and 
bright, genial, and seductive, as have 
proved, this year, the smiles of that 
privileged enchantress, many are the 
thousands she has wooed from homes, 
either cheerless with solitude, or haunt- 
ed by recollections, to tempt the tickle 
main in quest of yet more uncertain 
enjoyment, or to dream away luxurious 
hours of sunny listlessness, lulled by 
its treacherous whispers on some rock- 
girt shore—to explore with rapid and 
unsated glances the witching  sce- 
nery of foreign lands—or, happier far 
and rarer, in these days of ebbing 
patriotism, to gaze with raptured eye 
and swelling heart on the green fields, 
bright streams, and waving oaks of 
merry England! Thanks be to the 
incidents (albeit in themselves little 
akin to pleasure) which sent me forth, 
after long stagnation amid the weeds 
and shallows of the secure but ignoble 
haven in which fate had stranded me, 
once more on the broad current of 
human fortunes and human feelings — 
not bold as the novice who launches 
in fearless exultation a frail bark which 
summer gales suffice to shiver; but 


wary as the sea-worn pilot, who reads 
in the scarce visible cloud the tempest’s 
legible warning, and trims his oft-rent 
sail in duteous subservience to the 
mightier elements above him. 

It is a strange thing, and a spirit- 
stirring, to exchange the lounger’s daily 
saunter across fields whose every blade 
of grass and tuft of fern is grown 
painfully (though not perhaps the less 
fondly) familiar, for the  traveller’s 
unfettered progress, with cities, and 
counties, and kingdoms, flitting before 
his eye in rapid succession, till the 
world seems one gay, animated, 
peristrephic panorama! The transition 
to such excitement, from the almost 
monastic stillness of a bachelor’s home, 
is at first bewildering ; but the power 
of novelty—that vivid and wonder- 
working spell by which alone Nature 
successfully combats the impress of 
“* vanity and vexation” stamped upon 
all her gorgeous forms—wakes by 
degrees every latent energy in the 
torpid soul. We seem to live anew— 
skies brighter and purer than those we 
left behind smile on our onward path— 
fields greener and more luxuriant open 
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on our view—and every breath of the 
rapidly shifting clime seems redolent 
of health and vigour. 

Who that has travelled, and travelled 
after long, joyless repose, has not felt 
his bosom bound as distant ranges of 
blue and unknown mountains rose 
upon the far horizon—at first scarce 
distinguishable from their kindred 
clouds, but gaining on nearer approach 
in individual majesty and towering 
grandeur, till their overhanging peaks 
seem closing on his path—revealing 
then, within their rugged breasts, spots 
of sunny and sequestered loveliness — 
and casting, perchance, at length, their 
sweetly softened image upon lakes of 
tranquil beauty? Who ever gazed on 
such reflected glories, pillowed in 
noontide’s unrufiled slumber on seas 
of molten silver—the green unwaving 
forest pictured in the green unmur- 
muring wave, and nought in motion 
but some tiny cloud careering across 
the untarnished mirror like a fairy 
pinnace—without sharing for a mo- 
ment the sea-boy’s feverish calenture, 
and longing to plunge beneath and find 
unearthly rest? 

But it is not inanimate nature, even 
in these her noblest features, that wakes 
the most potent echo in a British way- 
farer's bosom. The oaks of merry 
Sherwood wave the greener for the 
memory of her hardy archer band— 
with Warwick’s graceful cedars still 
twine the blood-stained rival roses— 
the mouldering towers of Kenilworth 
are peopled with fancy’s revellers— 
and the very quaint antiquity of Strat- 
ford is in harmony with the spirit of 
her gifted truant! The cities of Eng- 
land, with their Gothic spires and 
venerable minsters—her villages, with- 
in whose cheerful hearths the ever-open 
door gives joyous glimpses —her lordly 
mansions, buried in ancestral woods — 
even her tasteful villas, sacred to happy 
mediocrity,— these, with all their past 
and present tide of associations, swell 
once more with human sympathies the 
heart of him who beholds them after 
years of estrangement and seclusion. 

It was a moment of strangely min- 
gled feelings which revealed to eyes 
that half dreaded, while they longed 
to behold them, on the clear moon- 
light horizon, the venerable towers of 
Oxford, and the gigantic shadows of 
their almost contemporary Christ 
Church Elms! A return to college, 
when life has fallen “ into the sere 
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and yellow leaf,” without one of the 
buoyant hopes and bounding pulses 
that made former returns synonymous 
with youthful pleasure or honourable 
ambition! Oxford! once dear and 
familiar Oxford! no longer my ma- 
ternal home; but a moral desert, 
a human wilderness, in which no well- 
known face probably existed to recall 
my former, or reflect my present altered 
self! The kind, but awful dignitary— 
the too indulgent tutor-——the stern, 
inexorable proctor,— all, all gathered 
to their fathers by the mere tranquil 
exhaustion of life’s unshaken hour- 
glass; and my own once gay and 
blooming brotherhood (those on whom 
the early grave closed not) scattered 
along the world’s widely diverging 
paths, like leaves long severed from 
their parent tree! Such were the 
thoughts which bade me gaze with 
swimming eyes on buildings, not one 
gray lineament of which it would have 
been in the power of Lethe to obli- 
terate ! 

London may be forgotten, even by 
those whom she nurses in her giant 
lap—nay, can she be otherwise re- 
membered than as some vast and 
monstrous exhalation, whose form and 
dimensions, ever changing and en- 
larging, mock alike the bodily and 
mental eye? Edinburgh may be for- 
gotten, all queenlike though she be— 
her haughty crest, coroneted with 
natural bulwarks, and fretted like 
some barbarian fortalice with strange 
fantastic tracery —for she too changes, 
and spreads silently her dazzling flanks 
over once rural scenes, to bathe them 
at length in her mighty river, beguiling 
her own long-exiled sons into mo- 
mentary forgetfulness. 

But Oxford! calm, immutable, pri- 
meval Oxford! how shouldst thou be 
forgotten? when, as every stone of 
thy time-hallowed fabrics which yields 
to the gentle touch of centuries, is 
replaced by thy sons with superstitious 
reverence, so do thy majestic features 
remain indelibly impressed upon their 
heart ofhearts! And if thou art dear— 
dearer than he perhaps well knows, 
till he brings his own young scions to 
plant them in thy hallowed mould— 
to the gay son of affluence, deep in the 
world’s turmoil, and surrounded by the 
world’s pleasures— if dearer still to the 
calm, quiet pastor, pausing amid the 
prattle of his domestic hearth, to hear 
in fancy thy well-remembered chimes,— 
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what must thou be to the solitary re- 
cluse, “ the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” for whom the lonely 
taper burns in some joyless hermitage, 
whence he looks back on thy days of 
serene yet social companionship, as 
the mariner stranded on some isolated 
rock, recalls the verdure, the shade, 
and rural sympathies of his far-distant 
home. 

I had left Oxford thirty years before, 
an eager votary of fame, “ seeking the 
bubble reputation,” not “ in the can- 
non’s mouth,” but in the scarce less 
stormy paths of litigation. I grasped, 
but to relinquish, my youthful idol. 
She to whom I could without a sigh 
have sacrificed ambition, died, uncon- 
scious that with her expired my earthly 
aspirations. One warm sphere of filial 
love and duty bounded long my calm 
though clouded horizon. The star of 
maternal love faded into the dawn of a 
purer and brighter day ; and I was left 
alone, with nought to live on, but 
memory —or to live for, but reunion. 
From the vast blank which, like a 
shoreless sea, has settled on my un- 
eventful life, the scenes and reminis- 
cences of youth start now and then 
into vivid illumination, like sunlight 
on a distant sail, or beacon kindling 
into sudden blaze. 

Then was it when the towers of 
Oxford first burst upon my view; and, 
as if to lend reality to my fanciful simile, 
it was not by the pale moonlight alone 
that they were sadly and solemnly dis- 
closed. It seemed almost a mockery 
to my painful musings, when the brief, 
bright flash of several sky-rockets was 
accompanied by peals of vociferous 
exultation, rarely heard amid the aca- 
demic stillness of Alma Mater. 

The post-boy turned round to me 
with sympathetic exultation. “ Oxford 
has won, sir!” exclaimed he, joyfully ; 
“that’s why they’re shouting so.” 
“Won!” echoed I, not much wiser 
for the postilion’s burst of classical 
enthusiasm —“ won what ?”——“ Why, 
sure, your honour, the great boat-race 
at Henley; and the Cambridge men 
thought themselves mighty certain of 
winning, and that makes our young 
gentlemen so uproarious.” 

“ The boat-race at Henley!” What 
a throng of “ sweet and bitter fancies ” 
came trooping to my memory at the 

once familiar sound! Many, nay 
most of them, would be enigmas, save 
at Oxford, and now, alas! obsolete even 
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there. But— during the long, sleepless 
night which I passed in considering 
for whom, among former associates, 
I might venture in the morning to 
inquire without a pang,—one little 
college tale, (which, after all, has 
perhaps only simplicity to recommend 
it,) connected with the Henley boat-race, 
haunted my pillow, and I will give it 
here. 

It was a happier, perchance, if less 
wealthy, time for England, when her 
mothers, instead of purchasing with 
broken hearts the hard-won privilege 
of sending sons to fill a foreign grave, 
earned, with unfelt privations, the pre- 
cious boon of storing their minds with 
lore for time and for eternity—— when 
every return of the mild, studious 
candidate for college honours was an 
era of unmixed pride and rejoicing ; 
and when at length some humble 
vicarage, or still more unostentatious 
curacy, sheltered the declining years of 
the mother who procured, and crowned 
the bounded wishes of the son who 
deserved it. 

It was with feelings and anticipations 
such as these, that the widow of a 
curate in the west of England, left with 
an only son and daughter, dedicated 
(reserving scarcely the means of sub- 
sistence for herself and her little girl) 
three-fourths of her slender provision 
to the education of her Richard for his 
father’s sacred profession. 

While this devoted parent lived, her 
little pittance and rare economy suf- 
ficed to maintain both, especially as 
by teaching a village school she ma- 
naged to increase her means, and for- 
ward her only daughter’s simple edu- 
cation. But this laudable exertion 
proved one to which she was unequal ; 
her health sunk under confinement, 
and she died somewhat unexpectedly, 
leaving Lucy, at the critical age of six- 
teen, to the sole guardianship of a bro- 
ther not many years older, and with 
no earthly provision save what she 
might share with him from the scanty 
endowment to which, by his own assi- 
duity and good conduct, he had earned 
a title, for the prosecution of his college 
studies. 

The orphans clung to each other 
with the instinct of desolation. Lucy, 
in the innocence of her heart, saw no 
obstacle to accompanying Richard to 
Oxford ; and Richard, who knew that 
her only alternative would be servitude 

among strangers, had not the heart to 
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undeceive her. He only recalled to 
her mind and his own their mother’s 
thousand anxious warnings and inva- 
luable counsels. ‘“ Lucy,” said he, 
you are too young and pretty to be 
seen in Oxford. If you go there with 
me, you must be content to live like a 
little bird in a cage, with no one but 
your brother to sing to, or to take 
notice of you. I fear it will be a dull 
life for you, Lucy; and a strange, to 
lose the green fields, and merry rambles 
among them with your young com- 
panions, to be cooped up in a dismal 
lodging with me and my musty books. 
Don’t you think so, Lucy, my dar- 
ling?” But Lucy would throw her 
arms round her dear Richard’s neck, 
and say that a prison, with him to visit 
and console her, would be better than 
a palace away from him. So, in spite 
of shrugs and whispers from neigh- 
bours too sage not to give advice, 
though too poor or too selfish to give 
any thing else, the orphans set off to- 
gether for the University, at the com- 
mencement of the third year of Rich- 
ard’s academical career. 

Permission to live beyond walls had 
been easily obtained by a lad of Rich- 
ard’s tried steadiness; and in the out- 
skirts of the town a lodging was found, 
combining indispensable economy with 
strict privacy, and somewhat of fresh 
air within doors at least, for Lucy. 
Arrangements were made with an old 
woman, too blind and deaf to see or 
hear more than was convenient, for 
supplying the orphans’ few wants, and 
performing the drudgery oftheir simple 
ménage ; and Lucy, who never stirred 
from the plain work with which col- 
lege sempstresses are amply furnished, 
except in the dusk, under her brother’s 
protection, lived contented, nay cheer- 
ful, on the joy of his daily return to 
their humble fireside, and the rare 
hope of a twilight ramble with him in 
the nightingale-haunted depths of B— 
wood. 

Richard, engrossed as he was by all 
the energies of laudable industry and 
successful competition, sometimes ac- 
tually started to behold, on returning 
home, the daily increasing loveliness of 
his gentle sister, whose flush of youth- 
ful and rustic beauty had received from 
months of thoughtful confinement a 
shade of almost superhuman delicacy 
and interest. Over a cheek which the 
winds of heaven, even in their gentlest 
mood, rarely visited, flitted flushes 
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like rosy clouds across some glassy 
lake. Her soft eyes had exchanged 
the joyous glance of girlhood for the 
soul-reaching expression of early 
thoughtfulness ; and her figure, almost 
too light and evanescent for health, 
was but the more perfect in grace and 
symmetry. Even the purblind old 
charwoman muttered ejaculations of 
mingled pity and admiration ; and 
Richard trembled as he gazed on the 
flower, which he privately resolved, at 
whatever sacrifice, to remove the fol- 
lowing year to a less perilous atmo- 
sphere. 

The dangers of the present season 
were, he flattered himself, nearly over. 
The term was drawing to a close, and 
not a tuft in Oxford so much as sus- 
pected the existence of Lucy Austin. 
Her brother had ever been too obscure 
to have many associates, and too shy to 
make friends amongstrangers ; and now, 
when rendered almost morose by fear 
of possible danger to Lucy, the haunts 
of the unsocial bookworm afforded few 
temptations to visitors even of his own 
unprivileged class. 

An incident, however, occurred which 
at once disconcerted the prudential 
and meritorious sacrifices of Richard’s 
whole academic campaign. A few 
weeks previous to the close of the 
term, the usual rowing-match between 
Oxford and Cambridge was to take 
place at Henley. None, perhaps, but 
an Oxonian or a Cantab knows what a 
joke are all sublunary competitions to 
a University boat-race ; and no indi- 
vidual, perhaps, had ever more reason 
to cry, “a plague on both your 
houses !” than poor Richard Austin. 

His quiet and retiring habits, and 
studious avoidance of all display and 
expense, would have made him the last 
to embark in a contest requiring the 
utmost energies of purse and person ; 
but rowing (which he had practised 
from infancy on his native Exe) was 
his solitary recreation at college, and 
his unrivalled excellence in the art 
was universally known. It so hap- 
pened, that the day before the match, a 
picked man of the Oxford crew was 
summoned to attend a dying parent; 
and so inferior were those from among 
whom a substitute might be selected, 
that the aquatic reputation of Alma 
Mater began to totter to its very centre. 

To no one was this impending dis- 
comfiture more grievous than to the 
young Earl of D—, the grand patron 
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and champion of the contest, and one 
of the best-tempered and best-beloved 
youths ever educated at Oxford. He 
and his comrades were sunk in all the 
depressing anticipations of inevitable 
defeat, when some one suggested Dick 
Austin, of Queen’s, as the best rower 
in Oxford, if his pride and poverty 
would allow him to come forward and 
take a part in a public exhibition. 

“ Hang his poverty!” cried all the 
rowers at once; ‘ it shan’t cost him a 
shilling!’ “I like his pride,” said 
Lord D——, “ but I'll do my best to 
get over it; and the good-natured, 
frank-hearted young nobleman soon 
made the humble poor scholar feel (as 
he really was) the party conferring a 
great obligation, by exerting his match- 
less skill in the anxiously contested 
race. Richard at first shrunk back 
from what he supposed condescension ; 
but put at his ease by the cordial man- 
ners of the peer, and flattered, in spite 
of himself, by the importance attached 
to his compliance, he consented, with 
a good grace, to restore the balance of 
power to, at least, its former equi- 
librium. 

When Lucy heard of the rowing- 
match, her mind misgave her. She 
knew colds were often caught there, 
and exertions made not soon got over ; 
and she could have cried, she scarce 
knew why, when, with a friendly billet 
from Lord D——, arrived the gay 
fancy dress provided for the absent 
member of the club, with a request 
that Richard would wear it, for the 
sake of uniformity. ‘ I do not love 
you in that fantastic disguise, Richard,” 
said she; “and yet it is rich and 
handsome, and becomes you well; but 
it neither befits your birth nor your pro- 
fession. What would my dear mother 
have said to see you masquerading so?” 

Richard echoed these forebodings 
with a responsive sigh : but his honour 
was engaged, and his motive an amiable 
one; and he set off, determined to do 
his very best. He did so effectually, poor 
fellow! for all but himself and Lucy. 
The race, the most narrowly-contested 
one ever known, was on the brink of 
being lost, when, by a super-human 
exertion of mingled+strength and skill, 

> he retrieved it; but fell the next mo- 
ment, with the shout of triumph yet 
ringing in his ear, back in the arms of 

Lord D , whose gay attire was soon 





deluged with the life-blood of poor 
Richard, A blood-vessel on the 
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lungs had burst from intense exertion ; 
and the surgeon, who was summoned 
with the speed of lightning by the 
best-mounted of the by-standers, could 
give at first but a vague hope, con- 
tradicted by his grave and anxious 
countenance. 

To say that this event saddened 
many a young heart, and cast a damp 
over a scene of triumph, were super- 
fluous ; but while hundreds exclaimed, 
and wondered, and lamented, Lord 
D acted under the influence of 
the amiable feelings which made him 
the idol of his college. He supported, 
tired as he was, the head of poor 
Richard in one unvarying position, 
during the long weary pull up stream 
(deemed safer than a carriage) to Ox- 
ford, accompanied him to his distant 
lodging, entreated the surgeon, with all 
the eloquence of despair, to save him, 
and poured his amply-stored purse into 
the lap of the old woman (whom he 
believed Richard’s only attendant), to 
purchase comforts for his sick room. 

“ Good God! his sister!” ex- 
claimed the old creature, herself over- 
whelmed with the sight of Richard, 
stretched, pale as a corpse, and appa- 
rently lifeless, on a mattress, to be con- 
veyed up stairs. Her shriek, and the 
unwonted bustle near their quiet dwell- 
ing, roused Lucy from a light slumber, 
into which, wearied with watching for 
her absent brother, she had fallen. 
Her mind full of conquest and victory, 
she at first supposed them to be bring- 
ing him home in triumph, and thought 
only of her own escape from so alarm- 
ing an invasion ; when a second look 
down on the assembled crowd in the 
pale moonlight shewed her Richard, her 
sole friend and sole protector, stretched 
forth lifeless on a bier! She would 
have flown down stairs, but her totter- 
ing limbs refused to sustain her. She 
had sunk on a chair, motionless and 
senseless as her poor brother, when 
—all others being peremptorily ex- 
cluded by the surgeon— he and Lord 
D , laid him once more upon his 
humble pallet. 

** Another patient!” exclaimed the 
doctor, as he turned from Richard’s 
pallid countenance to the statue-like 
aspect of poor Lucy, into whose cheeks 
the “eloquent blood” soon rushed, 
under the influence of his stimulants, 
though only to ebb once more, and 
leave them paler than ever. “ Rich- 
ard ! my own dear Richard!” sobbed 
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she, at length, totally regardless of the 
presence of others ; “ I always said it 
would come to this. They have mur- 
dered you in their idle sport ; and what 
will become of poor Lucy !” 

“ He is not dead, young woman,” 
said the doctor, more moved than his 
very eccentric manner indicated ; “nor, 
I hope, like to die, provided you do 
exactly as I mean to teach you, in this 
critical and hazardous case. I shall 
sit up the first night myself, and I 
might tell you to go to bed, but I 
know it would be useless, and, besides, 
you must take a lesson. I am sure, 
by your face, you will be an excellent 
nurse; that is, when you have done 
crying. As for this young gentleman 
here, the sooner he goes back to his 
college, after such a night’s work, the 
better. I never saw a young man 
worth a farthing in a sick room, par- 
ticularly if he happened to care for the 
patient. So good night, my lord; 
you shall hear all about us in the 
morning.” 

From the moment that Lord D. saw 
Lucy, pity and remorse had been al- 
most swallowed up in astonishment. 
That such a being should exist in 
Oxford, unknown and unworshipped, 
when girls of the most ordinary pre- 
tensions had each their host of devoted 
admirers! That he, too, should be the 
fortunate man —lucky in his very mis- 
fortune —to bring to light, to win, and 
perhaps wear, this rare and matchless 
flower! All was, for a few brief, sel- 
fish moments, surprise, and flutter, and 
exultation ; till a noisy troop of the 
more heartless victors, reeling home 
from celebrating their triumph, turned 
the upbraidings of an amiable mind 
against itself. ‘* Now,” reasoned the 
honest, upright Lord D., “ I think these 
lads cold and callous, because they 
can make merry while the life of a 
fellow-creature is at stake; and yet I 
can think of his pretty sister when he 
is lying—and all to please me—on 
what may prove a death-bed: too bad, 
really !” 

I have neither time nor skill to weave 
a romance—even a true one. What 
I would for ever commemorate is the 
simple integrity and native purity, 
which taught the inexperienced Lucy 
to throw over hours of foreed but daily 
intercourse with an impassioned young 
man, the sacredness, not merely of 
innocence, but lofty principle. One 
plain self-evident proposition stood 
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her in stead of a host of more refined 
and abstract motives, for a line of con- 
duct which she never swerved from, 
even in thought. She knew she was 
not, in birth and station, a fitting wife 
for Lord D.; and as she told herself 
this, even oftener than he assured her 
of the contrary, she never became en- 
tangled in the sophistries so fatal to 
the peace of many a low-born maiden. 
True, she did not yet love him, either 
with his own frantic and impetuous 
passion, or even with all the chastened 
energies of a heart naturally warm and 
tender. But could he come daily, 
hourly, and cheer with his sunny face 
and unwearied kindness the lonely 
abode of sickness and sorrow, and 
wake no interest in a bosom of 
eighteen ? 

It was impossible; and that he did 
so, only made that heroism which 
might otherwise have been styled 
insensibility. Lucy strove early to 
put au end to intercourse so fraught 
with peril to both; but to leave her 
brother in his precarious state, for 
many moments together, was long out 
of the question, and as he lived but 
on the daily visits of his noble friend, 
Lucy felt reluctant to deprive him of 
an indulgence, the motive for with- 
drawing which, it would have been, in 
his weak state, death for him to hear. 
Had his mind, indeed, not participated 
deeply in his body’s debility, he would 
have been tremblingly alive to the im- 
pending danger; but hovering as he 
was for weeks between life and death, 
the united presence ofhis darling sister 
and his penitent comrade seemed to 
lull him into a blissful security, from 
which, but for the supernatural firm- 
ness of a mere child, he might have 
awoke to despair. 

Lord D., with the frank and delight- 
ful temper which endeared him to all 
around—and wherefore not to poor 
Lucy ?—united somewhat of the way- 
wardness of one unused to opposition. 
“ Lucy,” he would often say, in whis- 
pers of ardent genuine affection, as 
they watched together during her bro- 
ther’s slumbers, “ in two years I shall 
be of age: no mortal being will then 
have power to control my honest in- 
clinations. In choosing you for my 
wife, I only shew that beauty and 
goodness have more weight with me 
than idle pomp. I might marry, it is 
true, more wealthily or more shew- 
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«“ You may marry more suitably, 
my lord,” said Lucy; “and that, my 
poor mother used to say, was every 
thing. If I was your equal in birth 
and education, want of money should 
never part us 5 but I am an untutored 
village girl, unfit as well as unworthy 
to be the wife of one like you. Were 
I to be over-persuaded to such a rash 
step, I should be miserable, encum- 
bered with a station I could not fill, 
and distracted with duties I had never 
dreamed of. But this I could bear, as 
the earthly alloy-of too fair a lot; the 
scorn of your relations, though it might 
kill, would not deter me. It is from 
yourself— your altered, repentant self 
—that I shrink affrighted. You would 
wake from your dream of boyish love, 
and look round in vain for a partner 
fit to stand with you on your proud 
pinnacle of rank and greatness, and 
look down, ere long, in contempt on 
the poor maiden, who, like the silly 
moth, let herself be dazzled by their 
lustre.” 

Such, in every varied form of sim- 

le and touching expression, was the 
invariable answer of a girl of eighteen 
to the eloquence of love and the whis- 
pers of ambition. 

The conflict became at length, how- 
ever, too arduous; and strength, un- 
dermined by anxiety and confinement, 
was no longer equal to resist or even 
endure the impetuosity of a mind un- 
used to control, After exhausting the 
simple means her scanty experience 
suggested, of absenting herself uni- 
formly during his frequent visits, and 
returning unopened his innumerable 
letters, she was at length driven to the 
desperate expedient of an appeal to 
his mother, one of the proudest and 
most formidable of women ; the bare 
idea of addressing whom would, under 
less pressing circumstances, have made 
her die of alarm. 

A letter to a countess! and con- 
taining, moreover, the unpleasant news 
of her son’s idle attachment, cost poor 
Lucy days of unsuccessful cogitation ; 
and it was not till she had burned half 
a score of elaborate epistles, that, 
giving herself up in despair to nature’s 
dictation, she wrote as follows : 


“* May it please your ladyship, 

** It is now about two months 
since I had the misfortune to become 
acquainted with young Lord D. your 
Son, in consequence of an ugly accident 
which befell my dear brother, while row- 
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ing for his lordship at the great Henle 
match. Poor Richard burst a blood- 
vessel, and was brought home for dead, 
and has ever since been in a very dan- 
gerous way ; so that I dare not tell him 
any thing to vex or agitate him. My 
lord was very, very kind to him, and let 
him want for nothing; but, unluckily, 
I could not help his seeing me when he 
came to sit with Richard ; and for many 
weeks past, madam, he has been speak- 
ing to me as if I had been—as, alas! I 
am not— his equal in birth and station. 
He wants, poor dear young man! to 
make me promise to marry him when 
he is of age; as if 1 did not know that 
a poor curate’s daughter is no match 
for a noble earl. But indeed, madam, 
I do ; and so I have told him a thousand 
and a thousand times. You need not 
be afraid of my consenting, though it 
is hard to seem ungrateful to so kind a 
gentleman ; but as [ am a poor lone girl, 
my only brother being weak in mind 
and body, and not in a state to be fretted 
about any thing, it would be a great 
kindness if your ladyship would come, 
or send for your son, and talk him out 
of his foolish fancy, much better than I 
can do. Till this is the case I shall 
never have peace; and I am not well or 
strong since Richard’s accident, else I 
should not have troubled you with my 
poor affairs, Wishing your ladyship 
health and prosperity, and all the hap- 
piness he so well deserves to your kind, 
generous son, 


** T remain, madam, 
Your dutiful, humble servant, 
Lucy Austin.” 


“ P.S,—I wish it might suit your 
ladyship to come quickly, as I had ra- 
ther, if you please, not see my lord 
much longer.” 


Lady D. was, in truth, a proud, 
high-tempered woman, but her head 
and heart were both excellent; and 
this letter was exactly calculated to 
make her doat on the writer, in any 
capacity but that of her only son’s 
wife. She lost nota moment in setting 
out for Oxford, and exchanging at the 
last stage her splendid equipage for a 
post-chaise, drove to the end of the 
street in which Lucy lived, and pro- 
ceeded on foot, to avoid all unneces- 
sary éclat, to the humble abode of her 
son's upright rejectress. 

It had been the countess’s intention, 
by all this skilful manceuvre, and the 
assumption of a plainness of attire 
widely different from that of persons 
of rank at the period, to see and judge 
of Lucy in the character of a mere 
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emissary. But the instinct of mingled 
affection and alarm was not to be de- 
ceived. Lucy traced the son’s mild 
features even through his haughty mo- 
ther’s totally differing expression ; and 
had lived of late too familiarly with 
birth and breeding, to mistake their 
involuntary indications. 

She was at the countess’s feet the 
first moment they exchanged glances, 
and the next cordially folded in her 
arms. “ Lionel may be forgiven,” 
was the exclamation which followed 
the mother’s keen and embarrassing 
scrutiny of the fair trembler before her, 
“for fancying such a creature would 
become a coronet; but not for forget- 
ting that, if mad enough to bestow it, 
it could not make her happy. To be 
a countess is no sinecure, my pretty 
maiden, even to one born to its ardu- 
ous duties;—to be a despised and 
broken-hearted one were too sad a fate 
for one so innocent and upright as 
yourself! To avert it, and avoid scenes, 
which are always bad things, I mean 
to send you and your brother imme- 
diately to Devonshire, where his native 
air and the care of my housekeeper at 
D-— will do more for him than all the 
faculty. It would only flurry him to 
see me at present; so I leave you to 
tell him that his waste of time and 
health in my son’s service shall be no 
loss to him, and that the first living he 
is of age to hold shall be his —no bad 
specific, I imagine, in a nervous case. 
Ilis sister’s share in his advancement 
he shall hear from me, when we meet, 
as I hope we shall all do, by and by. 
Good Mrs. Jekyll, who is in the chaise 
a few doors off, will superintend the 
removal of your invalid to the next 
stage, whence you will send my car- 
riage and servants to me immediately. 
A more critical task awaits me; but 
where there is good sense and good 
feeling to work npon, a mother may do 
much.” 

Amid the reviving breezes and tran- 
quil seclusion of D— castle, the or- 
phans found health, and security, and 
peace; and when Lord D—, some 
years after, came to congratulate Ri- 
chard Austin on his instalment in the 
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best living on the estate, Lucy was 
able to look on his handsome though 
altered countenance with meek com- 
posure — nay, to hear his noble lady 
and beautiful children named without 
one throb of rebellious regret. But, 
oh! the immeasurable disparity be- 
tween the love of man ma woman ! 
Though Lord D—, at the high flood 
of his youthful passion, by the extra- 
vagance of his grief and indignation, 
almost terrified his stern mother from 
her purpose — while Lucy, self-immo- 
lated at the shrine of duty, followed 
its proud priestess like an unresisting 
lamb — he, not three short years after, 
had sought and won a titled bride — 
while she, the gentle, passive village 
maiden had ever steadily rejected all 
proposals. To have been beloved by 
Lord D— was too bright an incident 
of her history to allow it to be eclipsed 
by life’s vulgar realities —to live single 
for his sake, worth all the commonplaces 
of ordinary wedlock ! 

I have seen, since her story was re- 
vived in my mind, its unpretending 
heroine. She retains, in advancing life, 
the almost saint-like simplicity of her 
early expression; while one loves to 
imagine that it is to the aristocracy of 
her affections she must own a dignity 
and refinement of manners not other- 
wise easily accounted for. 

Lord D——and she are now excellent 
friends. He hands her out of church 
sometimes, not the less respectfully, 
perhaps, that she once saved him from 
handing her into it; and I question 
whether she would ever have been half 
as happy beneath the splendid dais of 
Castle D—, as presiding in the rectory 
parlour over a game at blindman’s buff 
between the motherless children of her 
dear Richard, and the yet dearer off- 
spring of her early lover. 

The old countess, after years of 
steady friendship, left her independent. 
The young one, though a little jealous 
still, loves and admires her. Iichard 
looks up to her as the foundress of his 
fortunes ; her mother from heaven 
smiles approval of her upright conduct. 
Children of romance and ambition -~ 
go ye and do likewise ! 





The Spirit of the Pestilence. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PESTILENCE. 
Earth shook at its coming ! 


I near thy feet, like a storm of thunder 
Leaping along an Alpine hill, 

Beating a thousand pine-trees under, 
On each wind-shaken pinnacle. 


Art thou a warrior, riding by 
Eternity’s tempestuous river ?— 

Thy plume of black clouds tossing high — 
Thy death-darts sounding in thy quiver? 


Art thou a friend to human kind, 

A Russian Howard, come to dry 
The “ bloody sorrow” of the mind, 

To smooth the pillow, clear the eye? 


But hush !— upon my listening ear 
A wild and fearful cry is breaking ; 
Like an arrow of God its pathway sere 
In a crowded city making. 


And art thou he whose name doth fall 
Like the darkness of eclipse, 

Startling the chieftain in his hall, 
With the wine-cup at his lips? 


The light of ancient years is red 
With thy foamy plume of fear ; 

The battle bow’d its crested head 
At the lifting of thy spear. 


Chariot and war-horse —- on they came, 
Flinging their death-shout to the sky, 
Like a mighty rushing flame — 
lo! the Persian chivalry! 


On they came —a living blast! 
Lyre and banner, band by band — 
A tempest of rich plumes — they pass’d 
At the shadow of thy hand! 


The sultan sat on his ivory throne, 
In a mist of emerald light, 

With his satraps round him like a zone 
Of stars upon an eastern night. 


Lift the voice of the cymbals up — 
The flower-crown’d dancers bring ! 
Why quivers thy hand on the crystal cup? 
Where art thou, mighty king? 


In sooth it were a pleasant dream 
Some summer-day to trace 
Thy wanderings by field and stream 
Thou pilgrim of all space ! 
XXIII. 













The Spirit of the Pestilence. 


Listen! listen ! — it is the tread 
Of a watcher on the floor; 

She leapeth up from the sick man’s bed, 

At the startling cry, “ Bring out your dead” — 

The cart is at the door! 


Steadily! steadily !— now take breath — 
The bier of genius and of pride! 

Reform doth sleep the sleep of death, 

With the Cholera by its side! 









I see the agony of prayer, 
St. Paul’s! within thy glorious fane ; 

While the soft balmy summer air 

Is gliding through that broken pane ; — 










And lifted eyes and linked hands 
Forgot all hatred, rage, and strife ; 

One pulse throughout those thousand bands, 

That solitude of life! 









But o’er the troubled heart doth creep 
Some pleasant song, some gentle thought, 

Some dream of childhood’s golden sleep, 

Some word by the departed taught. 








The prodigal is thinking now 
Of tender love flung idly by, 
And a fond father’s wrinkled brow 
Is rising to his misty eye ; — 














And o’er that panic-stricken crowd 
The clear blue summer heaven he sees, 

And the rich sunset evening cloud 

Doth glimmer through the trees ; — 


And the green leaves rustle round him, 

Calming all his grief and fear ; 
The peace of early days hath found him — 
His mother’s voice is in his ear. 






Remember not our bygone years, 
Great God! before Thy mercy seat 

Behold a universe in tears — 

A nation at Thy feet! 


Worcester Coll., November. 
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No. III. 


THE ELECTIVE MONARCHY CONTINUED. 


Wr resume the subject of the mis- 
fortunes of Poland, from the period of 
John Casimir’s flight into Silesia. He 
was driven away by Charles Gustavus, 
of Sweden, who, in 1654, had invaded 
and subjugated Casimir’s dominions, 
at the head of 60,000 men, and blotted 
Poland for a while from the list of 
nations. 

Charles Gustavus was a_ warlike 
king, and his object was to divert the 
valour of his troops from matters at 
home to conquests abroad. Puffendorf 
says, that he was undecided for a time 
in selecting his victim ; that he turned 
with haughty disdain from Denmark ; 
that he was fearful of encountering the 
Muscovite armies; but that he poured 
the vials of his wrath on the dominions 
of John Casimir. The most notable 
captains of the age, the heroes of the 
thirty years’ war, or their offspring, 
the Wittembergs, the Horns, the Le- 
wenhaufts, the Baniers, the Oxenstierns, 
the Steinbochs, the Wrangels, and the 
Lagardies, were his lieutenants. He 
led his troops into the plains of Poland, 
nominally under the banner of religion, 
though his real object was the baneful 
and accursed one of mere conquest 
and personal aggrandisement. While, 
on the one hand, the Cossacks of Boy- 
dan, in conjunction with the Czar 
Alexis, had ravaged and wrested from 
the Polish yoke all the fruitful and 
extensive provinces of the East, and 
had been, in their measures of hostility, 
joined by all those who were anxious 
for the pre pond ranee of the Greek 


schism ; on the other hand, every imdi- 


vidual among the dissidents of the 
Protestant schism, among whom were 
the Duke of Croy, the Landgrave of 
Ifesse, Adolphus of Nassau, the Mar- 
vrave of Baden, the Count Palatine of 
Sulzbach, the Prince of Anhalt, and 
the Duke of Mecklenberg, joined in 
another crusade against the Catholic 
aud persecuting Poland. 
Charles gained speedy possession of 
Posen and Kalish, Sirad and Mus- 
eovia, Cracow and Warsaw, and do- 
mesticated himself in the palace of 
John Casimir. 

John was a wanderer in Silesia, 
whence he had commanded sufficient 
address to stay the proceedings of 


bigots of 


Alexis, and Bogdan his ally, when an 
unexpected counteraction manifested 
itself among his apparently disheart- 
ened subjects, unfavourable to the 
Swedes. The haughty conduct of 
Charles to the very Poles to whom 
he was indebted for his extraordinary 
conquests; the exhortations of the 
Jesuits and Catholic clergy, whom 
bigotry more than patriotism rendered 
hostile to the sway of a heretic; the 
pillage and savage havoc committed 
every where by the Swedish troops, 
especially in the Catholic churches, 
which were the peculiar objects of 
their fury,— aroused thousands of the 
vanquished, who simultaneously moved 
into Silesia, and joined the standard 
of the king. All Europe, moreover, 
felt commiseration for a gallant and 
expiring nation, and either looked with 
yes of disgust on the atrocious acts of 
Charles, or began to dread his aspiring 
views and his ascendant fortunes. The 
regular Polish army, under the com- 
mand of the grand hetman, Potocki, 
was making a stand on the plains of 
Lublin, by the banks of the Vistula. 
In its ranks were to be found Alex- 
ander Koniecpolski (powerless now to 
repair by his bravery the ravages and 
desolation which his tyranny towards 
Bogdan had occasioned), the Grand 
Marshal Lubomirski, the Prince Deme- 
trius Koributh Wiecnowiecki, Stanislas 
of Jablonow, and John Sobieski. But 
finding itself deserted by the king, and 
destitute of supplies in the midst of 
enemies, it was compelled to elect 
submission to the Czar or to the Swede, 
as the only means of salvation : it pre- 
ferred the latter, and laid down its 
arms. The Grand Elector of Bran- 
denburg, Frederick William, an am- 
bitious and able prince, was desirous 
of disputing Prussia and Pomerelia 
with Charles Gustavus ; but the wat- 
like Swede had only to appear, 
become master of Thorn, of Marien- 
burg, and of Elbing; and the elector 
was fain to do homage for ducal 
Prussia to the King of Sweden. 
Charles then overran Livonia, and 
compelled the Duke of Courland 10 
become his suzerain. Thus had the 
king formed an empire, embracing the 


whole extent of the shores of the 
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thian mountains, and threatened to 
become the most formidable of Eu- 
ropean potentates. Germany trembled 
at the near approach of the victor ; and 
the cause of Protestantism, which the 
policy of Mazarin, after the example 
of Richelieu, favoured, was nearly pos- 
sessing the domination of Europe. 

But, for the causes we have already 
enumerated, there sprung up a sud- 
den reaction in the spirits of the Po- 
lish patriots. John Casimir gathered 
courage, left Silesia, and formed a 
court around him in Gallicia. The 
Polish auxiliaries of Charles quitted 
his camp, and repaired to that of their 
own monarch; among these was De- 
metrius Wiecnowiecki, grand ensign 
of the crown, and John Sobieski. 
Jobn Casimir was now at the head of 
a formidable array of followers; and 
with these, and accompanied by the 
venerable Potocki and Czarnecki, he 
marched forward to meet his com- 
petitor. The former of these warriors, 
as grand hetman, nominally held 
the chief command ; but the latter was 
virtually the general of the forces. His 
merits entitled him to the station of 
confidence ; and, under his able tuition, 
Sobieski finished his military educa- 
tion. Elevated to a superior com- 
mand, and acknowledged as Starost of 
Jovarow, he manifested marvels of 
valour, and by a bold movement deli- 
vered the inhabitants of Zamoysk, who 
were reduced to the last extremity, 
and ready to submit to the assaults of 
the Swedish monarch. Charles was 
obliged to draw off his troops, and 
prepare for an encounter with the 
Poles; but he met with sad and fatal 
reverses. The Margrave of Baden, 
Charles’s brother-in-law, was also cut 
off by Sobieski and his companions 
im arms, who pressed hard upon the 
ranks of the retreating Swedes. They 
fled into Prussia, and vigorously be- 
sieged Dantzic, the only factory and 
port appertaining to Poland. The city 
made extraordinary efforts to relieve 
itself from its assailants. It was as- 
sisted by Holland, with which freedom 
of commerce was identified with per- 
sonal liberty, and which was conse- 
quently extremely jealous of the navi- 
gation of the Baltic falling into the 
hands of any single power. The pen- 
Sionary, John De Witt, sent a power- 
ful fleet to the aid of the Dantzicers, 
under the orders of Tromp and Ruyter ; 
and the emporium of Polish commerce 
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Baltic, and extending to the Carpa- 





was preserved from hostile possession. 
By the treaty of Elbing, to which 
Charles subscribed, the States-General 
took under their guardianship Den- 
mark, Brandenburg, and the muni- 
cipality of Dantzic. This was the 
finishing stroke to Polish emancipation 
from the Swedes ; and by it was rati- 
fied the truth, that nothing can with- 
stand the unanimous efforts of a nation 
determined to be free. 

In July 1656, John Casimir re- 
entered Warsaw, but violated the 
terms of the capitulation with Wittem- 
berg. Charles became furious at this 
breach of faith, and swore the des- 
truction of Poland. He made over- 
tures to the Czar, to the Khan, to 
the Hetman of the Cossacks, to the 
Porte, the Duke of Transylvania, and 
the Elector of Brandenburg, to assist 
in dividing Poland among themselves. 
Thus early was projected a partition of 
this unfortunate country. The Elector 
seized at the offer with avidity. He 
was a prince most greedy of posses- 
sions, like all the subsequent princes 
of his house, and was eager, besides, 
to destroy that power of which he held 
his own crown in suzerainty. Charles 
and the Grand Elector crossed the 
Bug, and marched onward to the im- 
mediate appropriation of their prey. 
Both the princes were celebrated for 
their military experience and prowess 
—both were wary politicians, and am- 
bitious of aggrandisement. The former 
was haughty and stubborn of purpose, 
the other, capricious of counsel and 
changeful in contrivances ; the former 
was grandfather of Charles XII., the 
latter of Frederick the Great, one of 
the three infamous instruments in the 
actual partitions of Poland. 

John Casimir was loud in his ap- 
peals to the various powers of Europe. 
The supple and treacherous Mazarin 
scarcely knew how to act. He was 
embarrassed by his engagements to 
Sweden, and by the active war in 
which he was engaged with the Spa- 
nish branch of the house of Austria: 
he could only assist Louise de Gon- 
zagua by his diplomatic finesse. The 
Emperor Ferdinand was deaf to the 
calls of his ally, for he was busy in 
recovering the usurpations of Louis, 
King of Hungary, and sustaining the 
fortunes of his son, Leopold, King of 
Bohemia. But John Casimir managed 
to obtain the assistance of the Tatars ; 
and thus supported, he made a good 
disposition of his forces, in order to 
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meet the attack of the allied assail- 
ants. 

These two came with confidence 
against Warsaw, and for three days 
the Poles disputed their approach 
to the capital. They, in conjunction 
with the Tatars, covered the lines of 
Praga; and, headed by the king and 
John Sobieski, offered a resolute front 
to the enemy. The latter enacted 
prodigies of valour; he several times 
charged the phalanx of the Swedes 
and Germans, and at one time placed 
the person of Charles himself in immi- 
nent peril. But the fortune of the day 
was ultimately fatal to the Poles, and 
Warsaw once more fell into the pos- 
session of the foe. 

The republic appeared on the brink 
of a fearful precipice, and nothing but 
a miracle seemed likely to retrieve its 
security. But the miracle very fortu- 
nately occurred. The Czar Alexis pro- 
claimed himself the saviour of Poland. 
He was indeed a wonderful prince, 
and well worthy of being the father of 
his yet more wonderful son, Peter the 
Great. The ambassadors of Alexis 
had traversed all parts of Europe and 
the East: in the same moment he was 
carrying on his diplomatic schemes at 
Pekin and at Paris. The court of 
France was far from wishing for the 
downfal of the Polish branch of the 
Wasas; while the Czar himself, whose 
only possession on the shores of the 
Baltic, for the purposes of commerce, 
was Archangel, was extremely jealous 
of Charles’s aggressions in that quarter. 
Ile therefore, with the approbation of 
France, let loose his armies, which 
speedily overran Livonia, undertook 
the siege of Riga, swarmed over Ingria, 
Carelia, and Finland, and advanced 
as far as those very marshes whence 
one day were to arise, as if by enchant- 
ment, the magnificent palaces and 
domes of St. Petersburg. This diver- 
sion re-established the affairs of Poland. 
All the left bank of the Vistula, with the 
exception of Cracow, was won back by 
the Poles, and the Swedes lost their 
hold of Lithuania. But notwithstanding 
that it vigorously repulsed and drove 
back the Swedish forces, fresh troubles 
were awaiting the republic. 

George Rakocy, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, had agreed to take a share 
in the partition of Poland with the 
Swede. He was formidable for his 
own activity and ability, the native 
pravery of his subjects, and the extent 
of his alliances. He was bent on exe- 
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cuting his determination on Poland, 
and with 50,000 soldiers he hurried 
forward to his purpose. He was as- 
sisted by the Waiwodes of Moldavia 
Wallachia, and being a Calvinist, he 
not only had the good wishes but the 
aid of the dissidents of Hungary; 
while Bogdan, who had fresh cause of 
complaint against the republican aris- 
tocrats, joined with alacrity in the 
Transylvanian expedition. The Grand 
Marshal, Lubomirski, was at that time 
employed in beleaguering Cracow; 
but he tarnished his military renown 
by raising the siege and hastening to 
meet the new swarm of invaders, 
Rakocy held on his course unim 
peded, until he formed a junction 
with Charles Gustavus on the plains 
of Sandomir, not far from the Vistula. 
The Hungarians, and Cossacks, and 
Prussians, and Swedes, there shewed 
a formidable aspect. Intermingled 
with their numbers were Finns and 
Germans, Laplanders and Bulgarians, 
Protestants and Schismatics, and Mus- 
sulmans; men, in short, from various 
portions of Europe, and specimens of 
many of the tribes of Asia. Poland 
was once more overrun and subdued 
by enemies ; Warsaw opened its gates; 
and the finest spirits of the republic— 
Czarnecki, Sapieha, Sobieski— were 
well nigh dispirited under the accu- 
mulated misfortunes which had so 
suddenly overwhelmed their country. 
All this, however, was the sure and 
fatal consequence of “ equality of 
rights,” and the pernicious effects of 
such an anomalous state of society. 
But at the very moment that Poland 
seemed annihilated, fresh and un- 
expected succours sprung up, and 
preserved its name, fortune, and exist- 
ence. The powers of Europe suffered 
unwillingly the advances and exploits 
of the Swedes ; some began to fear for 
themselves, others thought it a favour- 
able opportunity for vindicating their 
honour, long insulted by Charles Gus- 
tavus. The Grand Elector was the 
first to be intimidated by the rising 
tempest against the fortunes of his 
ally, and some losses of his own term- 
tories soon dissevered him from the 
invading army. Austria and Holland 
armed as with one accord, and a new 
imperial league seemed ready to spring 
into existence; Denmark invaded its 
rival power on the side of Holstein 
and Scania; while the Czar Alexis 
pushed his conquests along the shores 
of the Baltic. Charles, abandoned by 
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his friends, was forced to relinquish his 
Polish acquisitions, that he might 
defend his own hereditary possessions. 
His resolution to this effect was so 
sudden, that he had not even time to 
apprise Rakocy of his movements. 
The prince, on being aware of his for- 
lorn situation, speedily recalled his 
army, and effected his retreat. The 
one escaped by the north, and the 
other by the south; and each spread 
havoc and desolation along his re- 
spective road. Czarnecki pursued 
the Transylvanian, who hurried for- 
ward in disorder to regain his own 
mountains. Rakocy gave himself up 
for lost, and on the banks of the Bug 
desired to capitulate. Czarnecki was 
for cutting off so formidable an enemy, 
but the more peaceful councils of 
Lubomirski prevailed. This last ge- 
neral followed the advice of the queen, 
who wished to convert the Waiwode 
into a future ally against the Impe- 
rialists, the Cossacks, and the Turks. 
Thus was he, indeed, saved from de- 
struction on the side of Poland, but he 
fell among the Tatars, who were laying 
wait for him on the opposite quarter. 
They cut his army to pieces: the 
chief himself, shortly after, incurring 
the displeasure of the Turk, was 
deposed. 

In the space of six weeks Poland 
was freed from the invading armies, 
and contrived, by the treaty of Welau, 
to effect a reconciliation with Branden- 
burg. Charles Gustavus, who was 
closely pressed by enemies in his own 
dominions, was anxious to make an 
alliance with the republic; but his 
despatches were treated with that con- 
tempt which, in his hour of prosperity, 
he had shewn to Casimir, who did not 
even condescend to open them. Czar- 
necki passed from the Bug to the 
Oder, invaded Pomerania, ravaged 
the provinces, and took ample ven- 
geance on the Swedish persecutor ; 
while Gonsiewski, Hetman of Lithu- 
ania, invaded and overran Livonia, 
and appeared under the walls of Riga. 
Ten years lad elapsed since the in- 
surrection of the Cossacks, and three 
since the invasion of the Swedes and 
Muscovites ; Poland was now not only 
saved, but she had commenced once 
more to collect her scattered energies, 
and to hold forth a formidable appear- 
ance to the hostile powers of Europe. 
At this period the celebrated Bogdan 
died of a fit of apoplexy. He was a 
man of extraordinary vigour, and made 
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up of a singular combination of savage 
grossness and of talent, of barbarism 
and of generosity. He was an able 
politician, a skilful, enterprising, and 
successful general; he had exercised 
the power of sovereignty, and had 
forced many of the European states to 
recognise and respect that power, even 
while he was living in a rude Tatar 
cabin, apparently encompassed by 
domestic privacy. Yet, in the midst 
of his family circle of wife, children, 
dependents, and servants, he received 
the ambassadors of the various princes 
who sought his friendship and alliance. 
He may in truth, in many of his cha- 
racteristic traits, and in his political 
condition, be assimilated to our own 
Cromwell. The Cossack chiefs had 
been anxious to establish an inde- 
pendent state, yet allied by the closest 
ties with the republic. His submission 
to Muscovy was only by way of me- 
nace to Poland, that he might the 
sooner intimidate it into compliance 
with his wishes. But this very sub- 
mission was one of the causes of the 
downfal of Polish liberty, and led the 
way to the speedy enslavement of the 
Cossack tribes by the Czars of Russia. 

By the Polish writers he has been 
stigmatised as rebel and traitor, as 
hateful alike for his natural fierceness, 
his malignity, and his perfidy. The 
charge of rebellion, however, does not 
very closely attach to him; the Cos- 
sacks were more the allies than the 
subjects of Poland; and when they 
endeavoured to rid themselves of the 
tyranny of the aristocrats, they acted 
according to the purest dictates of pa- 
triotism. He owed nothing to Poland 
except the accident of his birth; and 
even if he be considered a Polish sub- 
ject, certain it is, that his wrongs were 
of that deep complexion, of that horrible 
character, that he was perfectly justi- 
fied in resolving to retaliate on his 
merciless tyrants. Yet the feeling of 
bitter vengeance soon passed away 
from his mind, and gave place to the 
exercise of pity and friendship for the 
land of his birth. He might have 
extirpated the Poles as a nation; yet 
more than once, in his hour of success, 
and their hour of despair, he relented 
towards his enemies, and gave them 
peace when he might have wreaked 
the most terrible and appalling retri- 
bution. To use one of his own ex- 
pressions, in turning against his wanton 
persecutors, he had done no more than 
what the trodden worm would have 
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done; yet at all times, even in his 
plenitude of power, he not only pro- 
fessed his readiness to submit, if his 
just demands were granted by the 
diet, but actually did so, always tes- 
tifying great respect for the king, 
whose subject he long considered him- 
self. Had he been less magnanimous, 
the banks of the Vistula had been the 
site of a Cossack empire; as it was, 
he was satisfied with his own lot, acted 
altogether on the defensive, and died 
as he had lived, on the banks of the 
Borysthenes. 


But the empire erected by Bogdan | 


was dissolved after his death. George 
Chmielnicki was unworthy of his great 
and intrepid father. Russia and the 
Ukraine were divided into two princi- 
palities, of which the Borysthenes was 
the separating line. Wyhowski reigned 
on this side; Bogdan’s son was obeyed 
on the other. ‘The former, to uphold 
his power, appeared as vassal to the 
Czar ; the latter, to the republic. By 
the treaty of Hadinez, George Chmiel- 
nicki obtained from Casimir the re- 
cognition of his dominion, as a sepa- 
rate duchy, like that of Lithuania. A 
desolating war was carried on between 
the rival potentates, in which the pro- 
tecting powers took a share. Wyhowski, 
however, was at length shot by order 
of the Polish monarch. Still, for some 
time, the Czar ruled in the Ukraine, 
till two splendid but dearly-bought 
victories had been achieved by Czar- 
nicki at Polonka, and Lubomirski and 
Potocki at Cudnova; notwithstanding 
which, many provinces, from Courland 
to Muscovy, and on tlie left bank of the 
Borysthenes, for ever remained in the 
grasp of the autocrats. As for the 
portion of the Cossack dominions 
erected into a duchy, the men were 
declared freemen and citizens of the 
republic. <A nobility was established 
among them, who were allowed the 
privilege of sitting in the comitia: 
their bishops had places in the se- 
nate. 

Every thing seemed prosperous with 
Poland, which was now enabled to 
engage in foreign warfare. Charles 
Gustavus had wasted Denmark in 
many engagements; had wrested isle 
after isle from its possessions in the 
Baltic; and after dictating the peace 
of Rothschild, was himself the first to 
break it, in the hope of crushing and 
ruining that very power, which, at the 
outset, he had disdained, on account 


of its insignificance, to meddle with 
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But Czarnecki on one hand, and the 
Hollanders on the other, repaired to 
the succour of Denmark. The siege 
of Copenhagen by the Swedes was 
raised, their army was routed, and 
Denmark was saved from the fangs of 
its formidable opponent. Amid these 
happy chances Casimir rewarded his 
faithful followers and friends. The 
baton of second hetman was, through 
the queen’s interest, bestowed on Lu- 
bomirski, already grand marshal of the 
crown. The warrior Czarnecki was 
appointed palatine of Russia; Jablo- 
nowski was made quarter-master- 
general; the brave Sapieha, the able 
Gonsiewski, and Demetrius Wiec- 
nowiecki, still a prisoner with the 
Swedes, were for the present unre- 
warded ; but Christopher Paz, the 
head of that powerful family, and in 
consequence of a duel with John So- 
bieski become his mortal foe, was 
appointed to hold the great seal of 
Lithuania. Alexander Koniecpolski, 
the grand ensign of the crown, did not 
long survive Bogdan, his former vic- 
tim ; and the dignity was bestowed on 
Sobieski. The national standard could 
not have been given to more worthy 
hands. 

After so many struggles and mis- 
fortunes, it would be natural to sup- 
pose that the republic occupied itself 
in investigating the source of its mi- 
sery, in applying by negotiations a 
sufficient remedy for its losses, and in 
healing its internal wounds by hum- 
bling the monstrous and intractable 
pride of its aristocracy. But with their 
misfortunes passed all intention of 
improvement. The king was, of him- 
self, too weak for the purpose ; the 
senate was overawed by the nobility; 
and the diet, being composed for the 
most part of the arrogant nobles and 
their dependents, did not stir in a 
matter which was to curb and destroy 
privileges which they held as dear as 
their lives. Turbulent, fierce, and un- 
governable spirits composed both the 
legislative and executive bodies. In- 
stead of taking measures for giving a 
sufficient population to the deserts ; 
instead of contriving means for softening 
the rigours of slavery, and affording 
some chances oflife and happiness to the 
labouring and the lowest classes; In- 
stead of, by beneficial laws and boun- 
ties, improving the condition of the 
artisans, and ameliorating the state ol 
the army, the first diet which assem- 
bled at Warsaw immediately and 
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blindly plunged into religious polemics, 
and, out of hatred to Charles Gustavus, 
fulminated the thunders of its wrath 
against the Arians, proscribing them 
to exile, confiscation, infamy, and 
death. In another diet, the treaties 
made with the Cossacks of the right 
bank of the Borysthenes received the 
sovereign approbation of the assembly. 
But when, in accordance with those 
treaties, the Russian metropolitan 
wished to take his seat in the as- 
sembly, the Bishop of Cracow indig- 
nantly refused his sanction to the act, 
and the Greek prelate was treated with 
contumely. His cause was advocated 
by the fiery Cossacks, and the whole 
of Russia was once more in a flame 
of insurrection. 

Scarcely an evil can be mentioned 
which did not afflict the kingdom 
during the reign of Casimir. To the 
numerous invasions of which Poland 
had been the wretched victim, may 
be added the horrors of civil strife. 
Louise of Gonzague, in opposition to 
the direct letter of the pacta conventa, 
had entered into a long and desperate 
intrigue, the object of which was to 
obtain the acknowledgment, by the 
great barons, of a son of the famous 
Condé as successor to her husband. 
She had been indebted for her own 
elevation to Madame the Princess, a 
Montmorency by birth, the mother of 
Condé, and the friend of Anne of 
Austria. She had also been supported 
in her precarious state of greatness by 
the cunning policy of Mazarin. The 
Due d’Enghien had become her nephew 
by espousing a daughter of Anne of 
Gonzague, the princess palatine. Ma- 
zarin was delighted to further these 
intrigues: he had already negotiated 
successfully, and insured the Spanish 
crown to a Bourbon; and he seized 
with avidity the opportunity of esta- 
blishing another member of that family 
on the throne of the Jagellos. The 
queen exercised perfect mastery over 
her weak and infatuated husband, and 
even induced him to propose the young 
prince to the nobles in full diet. Their 
usual way of expressing dissatisfaction 
was by loud and discordant howls: 
on this occasion, however, they pre- 
served a deep silence, which was re- 
ceived by the royal pair as a favour- 
able sign. But the energetic opposi- 
tion of Lubomirski undeceived them, 
and the vindictive queen vowed the 
destruction of the marshal. Her vow 
was soon accomplished. The veteran 
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was summoned before the diet, to 
answer to the heinous charge of carry- 
ing on schemes with the Cossacks for 
overturning the sovereignty. There was 
not the slightest ground for the accusa- 
tion. The grand marshal refused to 
appear: he was cast for contumacy by 
a junta of court creatures, and sen- 
tenced not only to deprivation of his 
honours and possessions, but even to 
loss of life. From his retreat in Silesia, 
he saw the rising discontent of the 
people at his iniquitous sentence. 
Great Poland declared for the saviour 
of his country. He obeyed its sum- 
mons, placed himself at the head of an 
army, twice defeated the king, and 
compelled him to repudiate the pre- 
tensions and interests of the young 
Condé. The marshal then departed 
for Breslaw, where he died; and 
after the abdication of Casimir, his 
attainder was reversed. But by his 
armed opposition Lubomirski greatly 
tarnished his former fair reputation. 
By avenging his own wrongs, he intro- 
duced into his native land the horrors 
of civil war; and the blood which was 
shed in his private quarrel can no 
where rest but on the head of the 
guilty marshal. 

The catalogue of the disasters of 
Poland does not even terminate here. In 
the criminal scene of anarchy, misery, 
and bloodshed, the disbanded soldiery 
were prominent figures. On their re- 
turn from the Cossack and Muscovite 
warfare, they loudly demanded their 
arrears of pay, threatening, in case of 
non-compliance with their outcry, to 
exercise the law of the strong arm, 
and take by force what was denied 
them as their right. Notwithstanding 
this, no money was to be had, for 
the treasury was empty. They con- 
sequently indemnified themselves by 
an indiscriminate plunder of houses 
and palaces. Noble, priest, burgher, 
women, children, all felt the vio- 
lence of their ruthless arms: murder 
was frequently added to spoliation. 
These excesses were very prevalent in 
Lithuania. 

But peace was necessary for the 
exhausted condition of the kingdom. 
It was obtained with difficulty. The 
queen, after much persuasion, brought 
Casimir to consent to abandon his 
pretensions to Sweden. The Cardinal 
Mazarin used his efforts with Charles 
Gustavus, the great aim of whose life 
seems to have been to subjugate Poland. 
The two powers opeued a conference 
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at Dantzic, in the old monastery of 
Oliva. Poland had previously aban- 
doned, on the side of Brandenburg, 
when it came to terms with the grand 
elector, Danheim, Elbing, some of the 
countries of Prussia-Royal, and the 
suzerainty of the dukedom. The 
Electors of Brandenburg ceased to be 
subjects of the republic, and shortly 
after, they became absolute princes. 
The Ukraine and Russia were lost 
altogether, although White Russia and 
Lithuania were still fluctuating as pro- 
vinces between Poland and Muscovy. 
Thus circumstanced was the empire of 
the Jagellos, on the opening of nego- 
tiations between its diplomatists and 
those of Sweden. The Polish sovereign 
was called upon to relinquish the title 
of King of Sweden, which had become 
as empty as the title of King of France 
latterly exercised by the monarchs of 
England. It was further stipulated that 
Casimir should receive Radjiewski, the 
vice-chancellor, whose exile had mainly 
occasioned the late wars in which the 
republic had been engaged. Poland 
thenceforth was to be limited by the 
Dwina on the north, and to deliver 
to Sweden possession of Livonia and 
Esthonia. Notwithstanding all nego- 
tiations, however, Sweden, as well as 
Poland, was the loser by the treaty of 
Oliva. The only gainer was the czar, 
who had made rapid and formidable 
advances on Europe: he was now 
master of a portion of the Baltic, 
of the Borysthenes, and the Euxine. 

The negotiations were expedited by 
the death of Charles Gustavus, whom 
a malignant fever removed suddenly 
from his transitory state of greatness. 
The death of Rakocy of Transylvania 
followed speedily upon that of Charles, 
In his eflorts to preserve his princi- 
pality against the Porte, he received a 
mortal wound on the field of battle 
at Hermanstadt. Thus perished the 
greatest enemies of Casimir and of 
Poland, when the terms of the treaty 
of Oliva gave the republic a short 
respite and repose from external war- 
fare. 

War was still waged by the Cos- 
sacks, the Muscovites, and the Ot- 
tomans. The Porte was not only 
pressing with all its collected forces 
on the possessions of Venice, but, 
under pretence of disposing of the 
heritage of Rakocy, it had advanced 
into the very heart of Hungary. 
Sweden was vigorously resisting the 
aggressions of Alexis on Courland and 
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Livonia ; and the republic had to enter 
upon a new struggle with the whole 
nation of the Cossacks, now under the 
influence of the czar, and by his cun- 
ning urged on to make a prey of the 
republic. The czar was excited to this 
measure of hostility, in consequence of 
the schemes of Casimir’s queen in 
regard to the succession, which had 
been promised to Alexis himself by 
the Poles in their day of adversity. 

The Cossacks carried havoc to the 
walls of Lemberg. At length the 
Polish arms were triumphant, and 
John Sobieski became the hero of the 
field of Slobodysza. This was followed 
by internal violence, and the prevalence 
of adverse factions. Louise was stren- 
uous in intriguing for her favourite 
Condé ; while a national party were 
setting the kingly power at defiance, 
and by devastation and mutual conflict 
lessening the internal resources of the 
republic, and adapting it for an easy 
prey to the enemy. Sobieski, however, 
continued his victories, and vanquished 
the Cossacks, making himself master 
of the Ukraine. On the death of 
Czarnecki, he was made grand marshal, 
and at a subsequent period grand het- 
man. The Cossacks were restless in 
their movements, and implacable in 
their hostility to Poland. At every 
opportunity they broke out into fresh 
revolts. Again they called forth the 
prowess and military hardihood of 
Sobieski at Podhaic, on the frontiers 
of the palatinate of Russia. He car- 
ried through a vigorous campaign of 
seventeen days, and was once more 
proclaimed as the conqueror of the 
Cossacks. 

John Casimir, as he advanced in 
years, and became broken by the over- 
whelming weight of his misfortunes, 
felt more and more his incapacity to 
govern so turbulent a nation as Poland, 
and the death of his queen confirmed 
him in his determination to abdicate. 
His abdication was not without dignity. 
A diet was convened for that purpose. 
Casimir stood on the steps of the 
throne, and addressed his subjects in 
such terms, that his auditory was 
moved to tears. “ Poles,” he said, 
“the time is come when the debt of 
gratitude contracted three centuries ago 
by my ancestors must be discharged to 
the republic. Borne down by the in- 
firmities of age, the disastrous cil- 
cumstances of life, and the misfortunes 
of war, I remit unto your hands the 
crown of Poland. Instead of a sceptre 
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and a throne, give me that last habi- 
tation for all mortals,—a few feet of 
ground, where I may in death repose 
my bones.”” He asked forgiveness for 
injuries, and pardon of his enemies — 
adding, that on his part he freely for- 
gave the injuries which his enemies 
had inflicted ; and assuring the people 
of his lasting attachment to Poland, 
he bade them an affectionate farewell. 
He retired to France; and after nar- 
rowly escaping a marriage with the 
accomplished and cunning Marie 
Mignuet, he became a monk, and died 
in the odour of sanctity. The reign 
of Casimir is memorable for bitter 
persecutions of the Arians and Pro- 
testants. 

John Casimir was the last of the 
Piasts, the Jagellos, and the Wasas. 
The first act of the diet of convoeation 
was to declare that no Polish king 
should thenceforth abdicate: the regal 
slavery was to last for the life of the 
falsely styled monarch. The candi- 
dates were three: the Prince of 
Condé, supported by the primate and 
the great barons; Charles of Lorraine, 
supported by Austria; and the Duke 
of Neuberg, in the interests of France. 
The intrigues of the opposing parties 
lasted for nearly a twelvemonth. The 
Prince of Condé was a Frenchman, 
and the ill conduct of Henry of Valois 
had made the name of Frenchman 
hateful in Poland ; added to which, the 
tyranny and arrogance of Louis XIV. 
on late occasions had exasperated the 
nation above measure. So great, in- 
deed, was the hatred of the Poles to 
the French, that they even turned a 
deaf ear to the recommendations of 
Sobieski, who left his army and the 
fields of his fame to add his important 
name to those of the partisans of Condé. 
The inferior nobility, who had always 
been the worst enemies of the late 
queen, and unrelenting in their ani- 
mosity to France, assembled in vast 
bodies, crying out destruction to Condé 
and his adherents, and vociferously 
demanding the expulsion of all the 
different ambassadors from their domi- 
nions. The ambassadors departed, and 
the extraordinary meeting of the comitia 
took place, to settle the period for the 
election of their monarch. The faction 
of the Lubomirskis, countenanced by 
the presence of the indiscreet John 
Casimir, were the most active on the 
occasion. The higher and lower no- 
bility contested about the period of 
election: the former were desirous of 
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holding the diet in February, when, 
in consequence of the inclemency of 
the season, the numbers attending 
would, comparatively, be small, and 
they would more easily be enabled to 
carry their own desires about a king 
into effect. The minor nobles, however, 
vehemently opposed so early a convo- 
cation, which was at length fixed for 
the May following. 

This defeat announced to the sena- 
tors the impossibility of counteracting 
the popular wishes. At such a juncture, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, once the 
vassal and now the rival of Poland, 
took advantage of the anarchy in the 
republic to attack Danheim. This 
unprovoked aggression, and the formi- 
dable array by which the attack was 
supported, convinced the minor nobles 
of Poland of the danger of having 
powerful or ambitious neighbours. The 
equestrian order immediately reclaimed 
against the pretensions of the Prince of 
Neuberg, who had been partially re- 
commended by the elector, and now 
was compromised by his hostile pro- 
ceedings. Charles of Lorraine was 
also compromised by his confessor, 
Father Richard, who, notwithstanding 
the orders for the departure of all 
ambassadors and representatives of the 
candidates, had remained concealed in 
Warsaw, with the purpose of furthering 
the intrigues for the election of his 
master. The equestrian order were 
not sparing of their invectives against 
all the candidates ; and first a whisper, 
and then a general wish, was expressed 
for the elevation of some Polish citizen 
and member of the family of Piast. 
This wish was repeated and supported 
by some of the great barons, who, 
strongly supported by their armed 
bands, proudly imagined that the 
choice of the nation might by further 
intrigues be guided towards themselves. 
Thus confusion became more con- 
founded. 

The proposition for the election of a 
Piast did not make much advance in 
the anti-comitial dietines. Foreign gold 
was profusely lavished among the mem- 
bers, and domestic jealousies of all 
hues were rife to a fearful extent. In 
some of the dietines the claims of 
Condé were supported; in others, 
those of Lorraine; in others, again, 
the necessity was freely discussed of 
forcing John Casimir back on his 
abdicated throne. Some were for re- 
stricting future sovereigns from main- 
taining Jesuits in any capacity, while 
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others were for trying all those senators 
who had taken any share in the con- 
demnation of Lubomirski. These dis- 
cussions, and the consequent declara- 
tions and resolutions, were maintained 
against all recusants by force of arms, 
and the contests were ruinous to civil 
prosperity, to public morals, to do- 
mestic repose. Poland was covered by 
skirmishing parties, seeking the blood 
of their fellow-citizens. The nobility, 
high and low, according to their 
respective means, made their entry 
into the capital, covering not only the 
roads with the marks of their mutual 
violence, but spreading their havoc 
through the city, and making Warsaw 
a scene of fearful desolation. The 
Prince Michael Radziwill, vice-chan- 
cellor, and second hetman of Lithuania, 
made his appearance there with sixteen 
hundred dragoons, and a numerous 
line of gentlemen and domestics ; 
the Prince Baguslas placed himself at 
the head of four thousand soldiers; 
the adherents of the Paz headed a 
yet more efficient train. The Paz 
were superseded in number by the 
house of Sapieha. At length Deme- 
trius Wiecnowiecki poured a formidable 
army into the capital. All these com- 
batants and anarchs were from Lithua- 
nia. The passions of the native Poles 
were aroused, and they brought their 
numbers to bear against the Lithua- 
nians. Last of all came Jobn Sobieski, 
at the head of his victorious troops. 
The republic assigned him the palace 
of Wiecdowa, where his wife enter- 
tained a magnificent cortege, to do full 
honour to the hero. To him was left 
the choice of the judges to compose 
the sovereign tribunal of the grand 
marshal. His presence gave a short 
respite to political tumult, and during 
this period the return of the ambas- 
sadors was authorised by the senate. 
They came into Warsaw with nume- 
rous bands of armed followers: the 
representative of Alexis alone kept six 
hundred brigands in his train. 

The general diet was at length con- 
voked in the month of May. Its first 
proceeding was to rescind the act of 
attainder against Lubomirski. The 
plain where the election was to take 
place more resembled a field of battle, 
covered with hostile armies, than a 
diet of convocation. The grandees 
were at the head of their disciplined 
followers ; each of the petty nobles 
was on horseback and armed, and 
composed an immense mass of riotous 





electors, brawling and _gesticulating 
furiously in favour of such candidates 
as they chose to uphold against the 
dominations of the superior nobles, 
Five weeks were drawled out in wordy 
disputes, in angry invectives, in com- 
bats and fearful slaughter. The minor 
nobility then surrounded the hall of the 
senate, or, as it was denominated, the 
kolo, and threatened instant vengeance 
if the Frenchman was not immediately 
excluded. The contest for sovereignty 
lay between Leopold and the Prince 
of Neuberg; and various ambassadors 
—from the Pope and the Khan, 
from England and the Sublime Porte, 
and other powers—were seeking to 
gain favour with the sovereign assem- 
bly. The several factions by this time 
began to grow tired and languid ; for 
their enthusiasm was in the process of 
exhaustion, and their hands were weary 
of combat and slaughter. As they 
were lapsing into this state, it hap- 
pened that early one morning, while 
the senate were deliberating in their 
hall, and the equestrian order and 
electors were ranged in their wonted 
fashion around the plain, and ere the 
dignitaries had arrived, and while the 
partisans of the French candidate were 
yet absent, the shrill and sudden cry of 
* A Piast! a Piast!” was raised from 
the palatinate of Kalish. The cry was 
caught up by the neighbouring pala- 
tinates; and the name of Michael 
Koributh Wiecnowiecki was repeated 
and echoed from rank to rank. It 
was hailed with rapturous applause, 
under the fervent aspiration that, by 
such a choice, all further necessity and 
occasion for intestine divisions and 
civil war would cease. When the sena- 
tors approached, they were astounded 
at the cries of jubilation, and the 
clashing of sabres, and the howls of 
savage glee, which accompanied the 
enunciation of the name of Michael. 
They joined in the tumultuous chorus ; 
and in their turn were obliged to shout 
the name of Michael amid thunders of 
applause. Within two hours, Michael 
Koributh Wiecnowiecki was proclaimed 
King of Poland. 

This descendant of the Piasts, who 
by his enraptured subjects was regarded 
as a species of “ dieu-donné,” was far 
worse in moral construction than the 
celebrated “ dieu-donné ” of France. 


The former, however, was more for- 
tunate than the other, in this, that he 
had a subject and general in John 
Sobieski, who sacrificed his private 
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fortune in war, and repeatedly pre- 
pared to sacrifice his life for the 
salvation of his country; while the 
absolute monarch of France had a 
prime minister who — sacrificed his 
friends, his patrons, his country, and 
was prepared to sacrifice even the 
whole world, for the advancement and 
the maintenance of his own fortunes. 
Michael Koributh Wiecnowiecki was 
the son of the infamous Jeremy, known 
for his ruthlessness to the Cossacks, and 
his ferocious treatment of the dissidents, 
and descended from Koributh, brother 
of the King Jagello. He was infirm of 
body, and of a decayed constitution, 
without talents, without judgment, with- 
out reputation, without energy, without 
courage, without wealth, and, conse- 
quently, without powerful friends. 
The father had endeared himself to the 
equestrian order by his furious zeal 
against heretics and the enemies of the 
republic,—hence their approval of the 
nomination of the son. The fortune 
of the family had been ruined during 
the Cossack wars; and the only means 
of support for young Michael were 
derived from a pension from the queen, 
and the salary affixed to the office of 
chamberlain to one of the Austrian 
archduchesses. He had destroyed his 
health by gluttony, intemperance, and 
sensual excesses ; and was only thirty 
years of age when he ascended the 
throne of the Jagellos. 

The weak nerves of Michael were 
unable to bear him up under his 
unexpected honours. He was appalled 
at the circumstance of his election, 
and with tears entreated exemption 
from the high dignity. But his tears 
and entreaties only served to draw 
forth terrific howls from the savage 
multitude. ‘ Most serene king,” ex- 
claimed they, “ you SHALL reign!” 
Ile leapt on his horse, and attempted 
a precipitate retreat. He was pursued, 
overtaken, dragged back, forced to 
accept the pucta conventa, (which had 
been made ready for subscription by the 
successful candidate, whoever he might 
be,) and obliged to promise, amid the 
insulting clamour of his subjects, that 
he would never again endeavour to 
evade his duties. To relieve his ne- 
cessities, the wealthier barons, as if in 
scorn and mockery of his impotence 
and nullity, filled his empty apart- 
ments with furniture, and his kitchen 
with such cheer as, in his days of 
poverty, had quite exceeded his scanty 
means. To complete the degradation, 
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the most outrageous compliments were 
lavished upon him in the diploma of 
his election. He was called the Dew 
of Heaven, the Sun of the Republic, 
the proudest boast of a mighty line 
of princes—one who, in moral worth 
and attainments, transcended the proud- 
est and loftiest of the Piasts, the Ja- 
gellos, and the Wasas. 

He had scarcely recovered from the 
shock occasioned by the accession of 
his full-blown honours, when, from the 
craven coward and the supple slave, 
he became the proud and imperious 
tyrant. He swore, indeed, to observe 
the pacta conventa, but with a mental 
reservation. The virtues of Sobieski 
galled him, and he sought his de- 
struction. Demetrius Wiecnowiecki, 
Michael’s cousin, and second hetman 
of the crown, had also been instigated 
to a thirst for revenge, because of the 
high worth and exploits of his superior 
officer. The powerful family of the 
Paz, one of whom, as we have had 
occasion to observe, was grand hetman 
of Lithuania, and several of whom 
enjoyed the highest trusts in that 
duchy, were inveterate enemies of 
Sobieski, and rallied around the 
monarch in the insatiable hope of 
speedily wreaking their hatred. The 
Prince Michael Radziwill had received 
from John Casimir the baton of grand 
marshal of Lithuania, which post was 
vacated by Michael Paz. Radziwill 
was related by marriage to Sobieski. 
Two factions were immediately formed ; 
the greater barons sided with the latter, 
the minor with the Paz. All Poland 
was in arms, and on the verge of a 
civil war, when Sobieski interposed, 
forced the Paz to submission, and took 
his departure with the army to encoun- 
ter fresh hazards for the salvation of his 
country. 

Poland had forgotten the violence of 
the father of Michael Koributh, but its 
memory was treasured with undying 
and unrelenting hatred in the Ukraine. 
The fact of Jeremy’s son being on the 
throne of the Jagellos, seemed an 
insult and a challenge for further hos- 

Accordingly, 
they overran the frontier provinces, 
under the chieftainship of Doroszensko, 
who left traces of fearful desolation 
wherever he appeared. Added to these 
tidings came the appalling intelligence 
of Candy having fallen into the hands 
of the Mussulmans. Of the heroic 
achievements performed during its pro- 
tracted and celebrated siege, we are 
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sorry we cannot give any account. 
The curious reader will find the full 

articulars in the eloquent pages of 
an Candy was at that time the 
only efficient vanguard of Christendom ; 
and when it fell, Christendom seemed 
to be laid open to the assaults of the 
Turk. The danger was so imminent, 
that it is said Julio Respigliosi 
(Clement IX.) died of grief and 
consternation. In the midst of the 
general affright, Michael had the au- 
dacity to break the pacta conventa, 
by espousing an Archduchess of Aus- 
tria. His subjects were indignant, and 
spoke of deposing their sovereign, whose 
marriage was a source of annoyance 
to them, for his queen was the avowed 
lover of the Duke of Lorraine. In the 
midst of the confusion occasioned by 
the news from Candy, and the king’s 
espousal in contravention of the fun- 
damental laws, came an invasion of 
the Cossacks. Sobieski, with a raw 
and undisciplined force, completely 
routed them. By his advice, a diet 
was convoked to pacify the Ukraine ; 
but, by the stupid obstinacy of Michael, 
abetted by the haughty court of Vienna, 
it was speedily dissolved by the liberum 
veto. Thus repulsed, the Cossacks, with 
Doroszensko, their leader, threw them- 
selves under the protection of the Grand 
Signior. The Hungarians followed the 
example, in order to escape the yoke 
of Austria. At this moment the 
Mussulman empire was resounding 
with the din of warlike preparation ; 
Achmet Kiuperli Oglou was fitting outa 
mighty armament against Christendom, 
and a portion of his forces were directed 
towards Poland, to avenge the sufferings 
of the Cossacks. 

The king had dwindled into the mean 
creature of the court of Austria; and 
the country looked to Sobieski as to its 
only hope of salvation. In the midst 
of internal commotion, and the in- 
trigues of those paltry spirits who are 
always to be found cavilling at, and 
jealous of, the hard-won and well- 
merited honours of a truly great man, 
the magnanimous hetman armed him- 
self against the Mussulman. The 
Turks always entered the republic by 
way of Kaminiec. The walls of this 
important fortress were in ruins, and it 
wanted a garrison. The assistance of 
the Pospolite, although assembled, and 
urgently entreated by the general, was 
denied by the king. The wretched 
Michael also denied food and forage 
to the army ; for these were expensive, 
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and his court and his circle of Austrian 
spies would not submit for such an 
occasion to be deprived of their own 
comforts. But neither public difficulty 
nor private insult could tame down 
the zeal and virtue of the indomitable 
Sobieski. He lavished his own fortune 
among his followers; he disciplined, 
encouraged, and fed them ; and though 
he had only a handful of men to oppose 
to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Osmanlis, he kept Europe in sus- 
pense, by boldly undertaking what was 
proudly denominated “ The Miraculous 
Campaign.” Having strengthened Ka- 
miniec, and by his undaunted carriage 
awed into submission the insurgent 
peasantry of the two Volhynias, he 
advanced rapidly to the banks of the 
Borysthenes, routed the Tartars and 
Cossacks, overran the territories of 
Doroszensko, and advanced even to 
the deserts of Bessarabia. His extra- 
ordinary success struck his bitterest 
enemies with amazement. But the 
Grand Vizier, though routed, was not 
overcome: he threw three bridges over 
the Danube, to recommence his aggres- 
sive measures, when the news ofa rising 
of the Janissaries at Constantinople, 
and a descent of the Arabs on Mecca, 
forced him to suspend his measures. 
This diversion saved Poland. The 
grand marshal, from fatigue, anxiety, 
and grief at the ingratitude of the 
monarch, and the worthlessness and 
poltroonery of his compatriots, fell sick, 
and was at the point of death. This 
was a favourable moment for his ene- 
mies to league against Sobieski, and 
the king abetted their intrigues, and 
added insult to injury. The army of 
the “ Miraculous Campaign” suddenly 
disbanded itself and dispersed, since 
they could no longer suffer the priva- 
tions to which they were exposed by 
their craven-hearted monarch. He, in- 
stead ofattending totheir exigencies, had 
commenced to levy heavy tribute and 
exactions on the Cossacks, by way of 
compensation for the losses of his 
family during the wars of Bogdan. 
A fresh revolt was the consequence, 
and the Cossacks appealed for pro- 
tection to the Turks as brothers, and to 
the Tartars as liberators. A diet was 
convoked in May 1672. Prazmovski, 
in full diet, called upon the king to 
account for his ignoble and question- 
able conduct. He accused him of 
violating the pacta conventa, of being 
the creature of Austria, of betraying by 
his pusillanimity the country to the 
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enemy; and he called upon him to 
descend from the throne which he 
filled so unworthily. Koributh was in 
consternation ; the audience set up its 
howl of triumph, while Sobieski at- 
tempted to calm the tumult. The 
diet was broken up, and the nobles 
were divided into two factions. The 
queen headed one, with the view of 
sacrificing her husband to her love for 
the Prince of Lorraine, whom she was 
desirous of raising to the throne ; while 
the other entered into a conspiracy, 
the object of which was to transfer the 
queen and the sceptre to a prince of 
France. The republic was the scene 
of these abominable transactions, while 
the Sultan Mahmoud, with his re- 
doubted vizier, at the head of two 
hundred thousand men, advanced ra- 
pidly to the capture of Kaminiec, and 
the subjugation of Poland. Sobieski’s 
forces amounted to scarcely 6000 men ; 
but the hero did not quail before the 
formidable numbers of his opponents. 
He tried to save Kaminiec, but in vain. 
Mahmoud had now penetrated to the 
walls of Lemberg, the capital of Black 
Russia, and only fifty leagues from 
Warsaw. The inhabitants, in their 
despair, implored for succour. Michael 
was overpowered by his fears, and 
repaired as a supplicant to the Mus- 
sulman camp. But Sobieski was 
stubborn in his purpose of defence. 
He routed a powerful body of Tartars 
at Calusz, gave freedom to thirty 
thousand captives, and then bent his 
march towards Boudchaz, near the 
frontiers of Little Poland, where the 
Sultan Mahmoud was encamped. The 
Turks were dispersed by the impetuous 
assault of the Poles. But this last 
victory was in vain; for Michael had 
made a private treaty with the invaders, 
without the sanction of the diet or the 
nobles, and, as the price of it, had 
ceded Kaminiec and the Ukraine, 
acknowledging the superiority of the 
Porte over the Cossacks, and had 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
20,000 ducats. 

In vain did Sobieski exclaim against 
this disgraceful peace :— foreign gold 
had corrupted the hearts of the Polish 
soldiers, and they failed to respond to 
the call of honour. Besides treachery, 
dissension had disarmed the natural 
defenders of their country ; for, at that 
ume, no fewer than five armed confede- 
rations were opposed to each other: — 
the great against the king; his crea- 
tures, and the loyal, in his defence ; 
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the army in support of their general ; 
the Lithuanians against the Poles ; and 
the peasantry against their lords. At 
this juncture a diet was assembled, 
and, strange to say, conducted its de- 
liberations to some purpose : it decreed 
the equipping of an army sixty thou- 
sand strong; that the fortresses should 
be repaired, and that the grand marshal 
should have the fullest powers of peace 
and war. The Turks, on their parts, 
had not waited for the passing of these 
resolutions; for, not having received 
their promised tribute, their imperial 
master ordered them once more across 
the Danube. 

Five kinds of troops composed the 
Lithuanian and Polish army : —the 
Hungarian, Moldavian, Wallachian, 
Cossack, or Tartar mercenaries, who 
would have been the main stay of the 
forces, had they not, on the least delay 
in their pay, turned their arms against 
the government, by going over to the 
enemy ;— the permanent, national 
troops, to whose maintenance a fourth 
of the public revenues was reserved ;— 
the volunteers, composing the guards 
and levies of the great nobles ;—the 
Pospolite, or the convocation of all the 
lesser nobles and citizens, who, after 
three summonses from the king, were 
obliged to go forth under the banners 
of their respective palatines, but only 
compelled to a few months’ service, 
and could not be forced beyond the 
frontier : (this body, though notorious 
for the bravery of its individual sol- 
diers, was unwieldy in movement, and, 
from its want of discipline, a clog to 
the army, and consequently seldom 
called out except in times of civil 
commotion ;)—-and the legion of valets, 
grooms, domestics, and drivers, who 
swarmed around the other troops, and 
formed what may be termed the fifth 
division. These last, however, injured 
the service more, by their pillage, than 
they assisted it by their hearty co- 
operation in seasons of emergency. 
All these troops were deficient in 
equipment and discipline; for, being 
obliged to provide themselves with all 
necessaries and subsistence, they lived 
by plunder, and were followed by a 
train of baggage-waggons, less to con- 
vey provisions than to carry off plun- 
der. They had no corps of engineers, 
and their artillery was made up of a 
few pieces of trifling calibre, attended, 
for the most part, by military ad- 
venturers from France. The infantry 
was scanty, and composed of merce- 
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nary and royal troops, which were ill 
furnished with arms and clothing, and 
held in littleestimation by the equestrian 
order. Foot soldiers were more em- 
ployed in pioneering, delving, digging 
ditches, and building bridges, than in 
the actual manceuvres and exploits of 
battle. So great was the prejudice 
against this arm, that Czarnecki, not- 
withstanding his high desert, incurred 
the dislike of the nobles for his attach- 
ment to it; and though Sobieski was 
desirous of having half his army com- 
posed of infantry, still he desisted from 
giving effect to his wishes, not only on 
account of the penury of the exchequer, 
but the prejudices of the higher orders 
of the military service. 

The whole body of the Pospolite, 
the volunteers, the valets of the army, 
and a large portion of the mercenaries 
and royal troops, served on horseback. 
The light cavalry were in little esteem. 
The heavy cavalry constituted the 
strength of the army: in this corps 
were to be found riches, high birth, 
and numbers. They were divided into 
cuirassiers and hussars. The former 
were equipped in complete steel, man 
and horse bearing casque and cuirass, 
bow and carbine, lance and cimetar; 
the latter carried a coat of mail, which 
fell from the head over the shoulders, 
and sabre and large pistol. Both these 
bodies were remarkable for the value 
of their equipages and the train of their 
mounted valets, curiously accoutred, 
with immense nodding black plumes 
and the skins of wild beasts. It was 
their boast that their respective corps 
consisted of men of the same standard 
measurement ; or, in other words, of 
equal nobility, equally enjoying the 
right to obey their God and their 
swords only, and equally pretending 
to the privilege of competitorship for 
the throne of the Piasts or Jagellos. 
These two bodies were called Towar- 
zirz,—companions : thus they denomi- 
nated each other, and thus they were 
denominated by the king, whose chief 
boast was to be considered the primus 
inter pares. 

On this occasion of danger, Sobieski 
was surrounded by the noblest of the 
citizens of Poland. His army amount- 
ed to thirty thousand men. Lis plans 
were simple. Since it was impossible 
to regain Kaminiec, he determined to 
march boldly and meet the Turks, The 
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principal point of attraction was Kot. 
zim, on the frontier towards Moldavia, 
commanding the southern plain of the 
Dneister. Here the seraskier Hussein 
was encamped at the head of eighty 
thousand veterans. There were forty 
thousand spahis and janissaries. This 
force was the flower of the Ottoman 
armament. Capitan Pasha was has. 
tening to Hussein, across Moldavia, 
with thirty thousand troops; while 
other troops occupied an immense 
line from the seraskier’s camp to 
Jassy, and thence to Adrianople. 

Sobieski had determined on leaving 
Kaminiec and Kotzim behind him, 
and, crossing Moldavia, to make a 
vigorous attack on Capitan Pasha, 
After having routed his forces, his in. 
tention was to force the two hospodars 
into subjection. Then he proposed to 
return, and in a winter campaign to 
reduce Kotzim, Braclaw, and Kami- 
niec, and, by cutting off the retreat of 
the Mussulmans, to drive them before 
him either into Lithuania or to the 
banks of the Vistula. By these move- 
ments, he would have completely 
broken and annihilated the power of 
the sultan; and with the approach of 
spring he would have been able to 
command a glorious and advantageous 
peace for the republic. Thus resolved, 
he forced his march, amid many diff- 
culties, to the Dneister. The sight of 
its frozen waters appalled the hearts of 
his followers, and they refused to cross 
it. At the head of the malcontents 
was Michael Paz, with his Lithuan- 
ians. Partly by entreaty and persua- 
sion, partly by menaces, he forced the 
army to the opposite side of the river. 
There they met the errant and fugitive 
Wallachian hospodar, Stephen Petry- 
ezaiko, who had effected his escape 
from the Turkish camp and come to 
support the hetman. Favourable in- 
telligence also arrived from the other 
hospodariot. Sobieski then hastened 
forward to meet Capitan ; but when he 
had traversed the forest of Bukowia 
and nearly measured the length of the 
Pruth, his soldiers were ready to 
mutiny on account of their incessant 
hardships, and the generals refused to 
advance. He was therefore constrained 
to alter his course; and, falling back 
towards Kotzim, he determined first to 
rout Hussein, and then to give battle 
to the Pasha. 
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No. XIX. 
THE LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX, 


Ir is a common panegyric among a certain coterie, upon any person whom they 
wish to honour as being fit for statesmanship, that he is a man who is equal to the 
times, or before the times; but in the case of the illustrious individual whose 
portrait graces the opposing page, although he is in the head and front of the 
movement, and at the top and bottom of the law,* it is very generally supposed 
that he is the man behind the Times; or, to drop mystification of all kinds, that 
his is the hand from which are discharged those articles, that atone by their 
lightning for the general heaviness of the thundering of Printing House Square. 

The limits of our monthly page would not suffice to describe the multifarious 
avocations of the Journalist-Chancellor. On the woolsack, leaping through 
cases, as Harlequin does through a hoop, without touching them, wonderful 
in agility and most dexterous in despatch, exciting the astonishment of the 
audience, and winning the tribute of a clap from the upper gallery of the press ; 
in the House of Lords as droll as Punchinello, and about as dignified; in the 
Edinburgh Review, as airy as Jeffrey, and as deep as Mackintosh; in the 
Times, as oracular as a Stock Exchange reporter on the evening before settling 
day; at the Beefsteak Club as comical as he is in the House of Lords—great 
over a bottle, over a case, over a debate, over an article, it is impossible to say 
in which he is greatest ; but truth compels us to lament that he had not originally 
turned his talents to the stage, for he certainly would have beaten Mathews out 
of the field in the versatility of the characters he could perform, and driven Yates 
into despair by the rapidity with which he altered his dresses. 

Our artist has taken him in the act of writing a leading article. He has, 
as it were, caught him in the maner. The hour is three—just in time for the 
latest touch for the morning,—the subject, in all probability, some abuse of 
Lord Grey (a favourite topic), under cover of a seeming panegyric. Perhaps 
it may be some of that simulated censure of himself, which is intended to throw 
a doubt upon the authorship; but when we look upon the eager eye, the 
relaxed wig, the flung-aside gown, the whole air full of grimace and grog, it 
strikes us that abuse of the venerable senior, as he calls him, who is now nepo- 
tising at the head of affairs, is the staple commodity which is flowing full and 
fast from his nimble and caustic pen. 

And why should he not despise the imbecile congregation of idiots, on whose 
shoulders he pranced into Chancery, firmly holding the animals whose backs he 
bestrode by their elongated ears? They are his property—his own natural 
prey—and he is free to make game of them, especially since the new bill has 
put an end to the sin of poaching. We cannot conceive Brougham ratting. He 
may leave the set to whom he is now attached, but it will be much more in the 
character of a cat than a rat—he will not depart without shewing that he pos- 
sesses talons, which can turn upon the hand that patted him, and under whose 
smoothing pressure he had so long purred in hypocritical murmurings. The 
time is, we imagine, not far distant, when his bounce is to be taken, and his 
colleagues find themselves unable to keep him by the tail. 

He has declared himself born in St. Andrew Square, in Edinburgh; others 
assign him an humbler birth-place in the Cowgate. To us, who consider all 
parts of Edinburgh perfectly equal in respectability, the controversy is of the 
smallest possible importance; but it is of more moment to decide what are his 
merits as a Chancellor and a statesman. The bar are rather hostile to his 
pretensions in the former character; but commend us to the cautious observation 
of the gentleman in parliament, who said that he would answer that question 
categorically, if he were asked, at the end of fifty years,—but not before. His 
despatch, at all eyents, is undoubted. We may imitate the epigram on More, 
and say that such a brooming out of suits in Chancery is not to be expected 
“till a Brougham comes there again” — whether it is a clean sweeping, is a 
different question. 

_As a statesman,—but we fear the opinion of Fraser’s Magazine on that 
point would be listened to with suspicion. So we ijeave him to his leader. 





* Itis a fact, that the highest situation of the law, i.e. of Lord Chancellor, and 
the lowest which a gentleman can hold, that of Sergeant-at-Arms to the Court of 
Exchequer, are held at the same time by Lord Brougham. 
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Tus is a question which must now 
very soon receive a practical answer. 

That we have constantly and zea- 
lously advocated the adoption of a real, 
extensive, and substantial plan of par- 
liamentary reform, will be allowed by 
all who have done us the honour to 
observe the line we have taken. And, 
considering the vast changes made in 
the public prospects, and in the dispo- 
sition of men’s minds, in the course of 
a few months, we are often tempted 
to look back with something like self- 
gratulation ; remembering that we can 
refer to our opinions and feelings of 
two years past, and find scarcely a 
point to correct or to alter. 

Our opposition to the ministerial 
bill of reform,—an opposition which 
grew more decided and warmer every 
hour of its existence,—still in no de- 
gree abated our wish for the promul- 
gation and adoption of a safe and 
constitutional measure. The more ex- 
amination we bestowed upon the late 
bill, and the more discussion that ill- 
fated scheme underwent in parliament 
and by the press, so much the more 
were we convinced of the reckless 
absurdity of its leading features, the 
inconsistency of all its details, and the 
revolutionary character of its general 
tendency. Reformers, then, as we 
were, in heart and soul, we yet firmly 
opposed Lord John Russell’s Reform 
Bill. 

But now the question is to be 
opened anew ; the prospect brightens, 
at least in some degree; and reports 
thicken every hour of the intention of 
ministers to return to the paths of 
common sense. It is now said, that 
instead of taking the advice of the po- 
litical unions and the Times news- 
paper, and destroying the House of 
Lords by a deluge of faggot peers, it 
is their hope and intention to gain 
over a sufficient number of votes by 
such rational concessions as may con- 
sist with the integrity and extensive 
character of the plan asa whole. We 
will hope and trust that this rumour 
may prove to have been well founded. 
Should this plan be adopted with suc- 
cess, brighter days are in reserve for 
England. We therefore look forward, 
if not with confidence, at least with 
hope, to the events which the next 
fortnight may develope. 

But we must not forget that the last 
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five or six weeks, if the ministerial 
journals are to be looked upon as 
furnishing the least criterion of the 
state of the ministerial mind, have 
witnessed many and great changes 
and fluctuations in the plans and in- 
tentions of the cabinet. Even, there- 
fore, before these pages see the light, 
some fresh turn may have been taken, 
and some more rash scheme may have 
been embraced ; and revolution and 
anarchy may again approach with rapid 
strides. 

In this state of uncertainty we must 
leave the matter. It would be useless 
again to discuss all the various errors 
and inconsistencies of the late bill,— 
since, in all probability, the greater 
part of these blunders have been ex- 
cluded in framing the new and shortly 
forthcoming measure. One great point 
alone,—a point which of itself decides 
the character of the bill, shall we now 
advert to; and we shall enlarge upon 
it with the more freedom, because we 
have passed rapidly over it on former 
occasions. This one point is that of the 
LTen-pound Qualification. 

The uniformity of this qualification 
for borough votes is sufficiently ab- 
surd, even if we say nothing of its 
inevitable results. Why there should 
be a nominal uniformity, when, in 
operation, the result will be a real in- 
equality, cannot be explained by any 
human power of ratiocination. A ten- 
pound house in a town of moderate 
size is the house of a small tradesman; 

but a ten-pound house in Leeds or 
Manchester is the house of a weaver 
or labouring cotton-spinner. So that 
in the smaller towns, where voters were 
needed, and where the working classes 
might be safely allowed votes without 
fear of their constituting mobs, or being 
led by demagogues, they were entirely 
excluded ; while, in the large boroughs, 
where, if admitted at all, they would 
come in large masses,— too large, in- 
deed, to act reasonably, or to be acted 
upon by the salutary checks of natural 
influence,— here they were to be at 
once admitted. Could fatuity itself 
go further ? 

Nor was all this absurdity perpe- 
trated through mere ignorance, and for 
want of having the matter properly ex- 
plained. Colonel Davies, one of their 
own party, most fully and clearly ex- 
plained both the error and the means 
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of removing it. He remarked, that in 
the smaller boroughs the voters would 
be few, and the admission of some of 
the labouring classes could be pro- 
ductive of no evil, while it might work 
some good. He therefore proposed, 
that where 300 voters of the 10/. scale 
could not be found in a borough, the 
qualification should be lowered to 5/. 
And then observing, that in the vast 
manufacturing towns the masses of 
voters would be most inconveniently 
large — in Manehester, for instance, 
about 14,000—he proposed to raise 
the qualification in such places to 20/. 
His propositions were barely listened 
to, and were instantly negatived in 
contemptuous silence. 

But enough of the mere inconsist- 
ency and absurdity of this uniform 
qualification. The point we wish more 
especially to dwell upon, is that of the 
great danger attending so low a qua- 
lification in the large towns. Its ob- 
vious operation would be, to place the 
return, in those places in which the 
labouring classes are massed together 
in great numbers, entirely in the hands 
of the 10/. voters. At Manchester, to 
wit, or at Bristol or Liverpool, a clear 
majority, probably two-thirds, of the 
electors would be found to consist of 
these voters upon a weekly renting of 
three shillings and tenpence. And we 
need not suppose, that when thus sup- 
porting each other by their united 
thousands, they would fail to learn their 
power, or promptly to exercise it. 

The number of large towns which, 
according to the bill, would thus be 
thrown into the hands of the 10. 
voters, is about eighty. ‘The members 
returned by them would be about one 
hundred and thirty-five. Can any one 
estimate the immense effect which 
would be produced in the House of 
Commons by the introduction into it 
of even one hundred men, specially 
chosen and sent thither by the labour- 
ing classes. Why! at present these 
classes have scarcely five men in that 
house. Hunt, and Hume, and O’Con- 
nell, are nearly the only members whose 
election can be traced to this source. 
Would a hundred such men as these 
three have shewn themselves, prove in- 
efiective or harmless in that assembly ? 

But we have the whole bearing of 
this question distinctly stated to us by 
Cobbett himself, and in his most elear 
and forcible style. In his Register of 
the 5th of November, he has the fol- 
lowing passage : — 


“« What did I support the Reform Bill 
for? Because I saw that by making the 
suffrage so low as ten pounds rent in 
the great towns, the working people 
would, in a few years, return from fifty 
to a hundred members, who would be 
likely to maintain their rights. These were 
but a few, comparatively, but then I knew 
that these few would be REAL MEN; 
and that Baring saw too, when he fore- 
boded that the great towns ‘ would send 
pushing men, men who would lovk into 
all the papers before the house.’ I saw 
these things, and on this ground, and on 
no other, I supported the Reform Bill,” 


Such is Cobbett’s view of the mat- 
ter; and from it we ought to learn, if 
any thing can teach us, where the real 
danger lies. That which pleases and 
satisfies him can hardly be ‘approved 
by any real Tory, or even by any honest 
Whig. 

But perhaps it may be said, that all 
Cobbett here threatens us with, is, the 
accession of fifty or a hundred men, 
who will “ maintain the rights of the 
working people.” And it may be 
asked, why should we object to this? 
Let us see, then, what Cobbett means 
by this phrase; and what he really 
looks for as the result of the united 
effects of these fifty or a hundred 
“ real men.” He tells us this, and very 
distinctly, in his Register of Nov. 12, 
in which he reverts to the subject. 
He gives us, in that Register, thirteen 
propositions, which he says ‘‘ must be 
** adopted to the very letter, or the dis- 
“content after the reform will be even 
“ greater than it is at the present mo- 
“ment.” These propositions, he tells 
us distinctly, he expects to see car- 
ried, if the bill pass with the 10/. 
qualification. He says, ** With from 
“ fifty to a hundred men, really chosen 
“‘by the working people, the pension 
“ and sinecure list never could stand a 
“year. In short, they might as well 
“give universal suffrage at once.” 
Now, what does he mean by “ the 
pension and sinecure list !’”— what is 
the nature of his thirteen propositions ? 
We cannot give the whole of them, but 
we will extract two or three of the most 
important. 


«4. To put an end to all pensions, 
sinecures, grants, allowances, half-pay, 
and all other emoluments now paid out 
of the taxes, except for such public ser- 
vices a3, upon a very scrupulous examin- 
ation, (by whom *) shall be found fully to 
merit them ; — and to reduce all salaries 
to the American standard.” 
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“2, To discharge the standing army, 
except ordnance for the sea-ports.” 

“4, To abolish tithes of every de- 
scription.” 

*« 5, To take all the church property, 
bishops’ lands, and misapplied property 
(who is to be judge?) of corporate bodies, 
of every sort,—and all the crown 
lands, and to sell them all, in discharge 
of the national debt.” 

“6. To cease, after June 1832, to pay. 
interest on a fourth part of the national 
debt,—in six months after, to cease to 
pay interest on another fourth part, and 
so on for the other two fourths ; so that no 
more interest, on any part of the debt, would 
be paid after the end of the two years.” 

“7, Todivide among the fundholders 
the proceeds of the sales of crown lands, 
church lands, corporation property, bar- 
racks, &c. and to give the fundholders 
nothing beyond these.” 

“*8. To make an equitable adjust- 
ment with respect to the pecuniary con- 
tracts between man and man, thereby rec- 
tifying the changes made in the value of 
the money of the country.” 


Perhaps that is enough, and we 
need hardly go any further with these 
schemes for rapine and revolution. 
In fact, a more complete and efficient 
recipe for working, in the shortest 
possible period, a bloody revolution, 
could hardly be devised by the father 
of mischief himself. All, indeed, is 
smooth and fair on the surface. It is 
only proposed to seize upon “ mis- 
applied property,” and to make an 
“ equitable adjustment.” Just as 
Hounslow Jack would say to Bagshot 
Tom, “ There's an old fellow coming 
down the road presently who has been 
filling his purse finely, to my certain 
knowledge, by cheating the folks of 
yonder town all this blessed day. 
Let’s stop him, and take from him his 
ill-gotten gains.” And if Tom should 
answer, “ Yes! but doesn’t he carry 
pistols?” Jack is ready to rejoin, 
* And so do we, don’t we? And if 
he’s obstinate, and obliges us to hurt 
him, who’s fault will that be but his 
own! So come on, who’s afraid ?” 

In fact, no one can be ignorant that 
it was in “ equitable adjustments” and 
resumption of “‘ misapplied property,” 
that the French revolution began. It 
is easy to talk of seizing upon men’s 
estates; and it is not difficult to com- 
mence the work in good earnest ; but 
the worst of it is, that men will not 
always submit to be plundered in 
peace and quietness. Resistance cre- 
ates a bad feeling; blows are ex- 
changed ; at.d what was only meant to 
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be a lightening of the saddle-bags, 
grows into a fray, with murder as its 
close, and the gallows as the reward. 

Well, but—the concocters of the bil! 
will say—* you do not suppose that 
we, with our peerages and our abbey 
lands, can have any purposes of this 
kind?” Surely not; it would be ab- 
surd enough were we to suppose it, 
But, still, you have constructed a plan, 
which you are now fairly warned, by 
the party best capable of judging, will 
inevitably bring about all these re. 
sults. You can only avoid the con- 
clusion to which he comes, by sup- 
posing him either insincere in his 
strenuous support of this part of the 
bill, or else mistaken in his expecta- 
tions of its operation. 

Now, that he is insincere in the value 
which he professes to set upon the 
10/. qualification, cannot be for a mo- 
ment supposed. That it has long 
been a leading object with him to 
gain a seat, is well known to every 
one. That the chance afforded him 
by the enfranchisement of 14,000 or 
15,000 voters at Manchester, a large 

ortion of which will be 10/. house- 
1olders, is greater than he ever had 
before, is equally certain. When, 
therefore, he tells us that this 10/. 
clause is to him the only valuable 
point in the bill, he must, in the very 
nature of things, be speaking the truth. 
And that he over-rates the operation of 
this clause, or is mistaken in it, would 
be a bold presumption indeed. Few 
have a more extensive knowledge of, 
or a larger correspondence with, the 
people generally, than he; and few 
can estimate more accurately the work- 
ing of the proposed plan. To legislate, 
then, upon the forlorn hope that he 
may possibly be mistaken in his cal- 
culations, would be nothing short of 
insanity itself. 

But would fifty or a hundred men 
of this description really operate upon 
the House of Commons as he expects 
that they would. To judge of this 
point, look at Hume, returned by the 
votes of the little freeholders of the 
Tower Hamlets, most of whom are day 
labourers, and at O’Connell, returned 
by the little freeholders of an Irish 
county. It is not the talent possess- 
ed by these men, that makes them s0 
dangerous ; for while one has abund- 
ance, the other has none. It is their 
indomitable energy, and their ceaseless 
efforts to overthrow and revolutionize. 
These are the points which have te 
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commended them to their constituents, 

and such constituents will ever prefer 

such representatives. 

Suppose, then, a hundred Humes 
and O’Connells in that house; ima- 
gine the force of their combined and 
never-ceasing attack on all our insti- 
tutions; and then say, if you can. 
whether the anticipations of Cobbett 
are overwrought or fanciful. 

Upon this 10/. qualification, then, 
depend all these mighty results. If 
it be persevered in, we are to expect — 
1. The confiscation of the national 

debt. 

9. The seizure of the church lands, 
tithes, and corporation property. 

3. The stoppage of all half-pay, retired 
allowances, and other rewards of 
long service, saving where Messrs. 
Cobbett and Hunt shall think them 
“ deserved.” 


Tuts formidable pestilence is at length 
in the midst of us. The terrific ravages 
which, since its first introduction at 
Jessore in 1817, this disease has com- 
mitted in India, and the numerous 
countries through which it has passed 
—the steady and uniform pace at 
which it has travelled from province 
to province, and from city to city, 
surmounting every natural barrier 
hitherto deemed impregnable to in- 
fection—its apparent facility of com- 
munication from man to man— its 
very mysterious and intractable cha- 
racter, together with the slight modi- 
fications which, unlike all other epi- 
demics, it experiences from variety of 
clime or season, are calculated to 
impress the mind with fear and dismay. 
Within the annals of medicine there 
are few, if indeed any, diseases which 
are attended with such a frightful array 
of symptoms, or which destroy their 
unfortunate victims with such relent- 
less fury, as the pestilential cholera, 
and none which, at this moment in 
particular, so much demands the at- 
tention of every physician, who feels 
the dignity of his high office to consist 
in endeavouring to stem the current of 
disease, and devise the most appropriate 
remedies for its speedy extinction. 
Europe has at various periods been 
desolated by similar scourges. The 
most remarkable upon record, and that 
Which bears the closest analogy to the 
disease under consideration, whether 
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4. The “ adjustment,” or in other 
words, the breaking up, of all pe- 
cuniary contracts between man and 
man;—and the consequent com- 
plete disorganisation of the whole 
frame of society. 

Such is the prospect. Such will be 
the consequences flowing from this 
part of the measure. We are now 
fairly warned of these consequences. 
Ministers themselves must begin to 
understand this part of the subject. 
it can hardly be supposed that a do- 
zen men, possessed of common sense, 
can all be blind to these dangers. In 
their avoiding them, then, or not,—in 
their amending this part of the bill, or 
retaining it,—we shall have a full and 
distinct Test, of the honesty or dis- 
honesty of their intentions; of their 
wish to reform, or to revolutionize this 
nation. 


CHOLERA. 


we regard the extent of its diffusion, 
its mode of propagation, its general 
character, or the rapidity with which 
it brings its victim to the grave, 
occurred in the beginning of the sixth 
century, during the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian. It commenced 
in Egypt, and from thence, like the 
cholera, which is limited to no parti- 
cular district, travelled to the utmost 
bounds of the world, as if by set 
journeys and stages. In Constantinople, 
where it raged with the utmost violence, 
it is said to have slain at one period 
of its course upwards of ten thousand 
persons daily. Some few upon the first 
assault fell, as if by the stroke of 
lightning, lifeless to the ground, whilst 
the greater proportion of those attacked 
rarely survived twenty-four hours. It 
continued its ravages for fifty-two years, 
and, according to the authority of 
Procopius, depopulated, in a manner, 
the whole world, sparing neither age 
nor sex, but indiscriminately seizing 
upon all, regardless of their different 
habitudes, so that * master was not 
unfrequently left without servant, and 
servant without master.” Next in 
order and severity was the black 
plague, or death, in the fourteenth 
century, which is supposed to have 
swept away nearly one-fourth of its 
population. Sydenham, or the modern 
Hippocrates, as he has been justly 
called, mentions, in his account of the 
plague which raged in London in the 
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years 1665 and 66, that, when it 
attained its height, it destroyed nearly 
eight thousand persons in one week, 
though at least two-thirds of the inha- 
bitants had retired into the country to 
avoid the infection. 
Treatises innumerable have recently 
issued from the press, both of this 
country and of the continent, relative 
to the history and nature of this awful 
pestilence ; but its true character is, 
notwithstanding, enveloped in nearly 
the same uncertainty as ever. A few 
of these, such as the works of Moreau 
de Jonnés, Bisset Hawkins, &c. contain 
each a treasure of most valuable facts ; 
whilst the larger number are barren 
of every thing but strange and crude 
hypotheses—and the authors write 
more in the spirit of partisans, zealous 
of propping up at all hazards some 
flimsy and baseless theory of their own 
construction, than of calm and dis- 
— inquirers into the truth. 
n the following sketch it is our pur- 
pose, after giving a brief narrative of 
the progress of the malady, to inves- 
tigate its cause and origin—its mode 
of propagation—the phenomena, or 
symptoms, by which it developes itself 
—and, lastly, the proximate cause or 
essence of the disease, with its pre- 
ventive and radical methods of cure. 
The present pestilence, to which the 
very inadequate name of cholera mor- 
bus has been assigned, and which has 
already carried off ia its destructive 
career upwards of fifty millions of 
living souls, manifested itself for the 
first time in the autumn of 1817 at 
Jessore, a city situated on the low and 
swampy banks of the Ganges, and 100 
miles to the north-east of Calcutta. 
Spreading from village to village in a 
south-westerly direction, and along the 
great channels of human intercourse, 
it reached Calcutta itself towards the 
close of the same month. The de- 
scriptions which have been given of 
the havoc it produced in these two 
cities among the poor and squalid part 
of the population, as well as among 
the native soldiers, is truly appalling. 
So severe, indeed, says one author, 
were its ravages at one period among 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta, as to 
threaten the depopulation of the city 
and its crowded suburbs. From thence 
it extended itself into the provinces of 
Bahar, Benares, Allahabad, Goruck- 
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pore, Lucknow, and Delhi; and a 
length reached Bombay in September 
1818, one year after its first appearance 
in Calcutta. These provinces, it js 
remarked, never suffered simultaneously, 
but in slow and regular succession, 
Whilst this was passing in the east of 
the peninsula, the epidemic was making 
the like progress to the south along the 
Coromandel Coast, and arrived at 
Madras in October. From Madras it 
was conveyed into the island of Ceylon, 
in the beginning of 1819. In the same 
year the English frigate called the 
Topaze set sail for the Isle of France; 
and the circumstances connected with 
the introduction of the disease into this 
island are so remarkable, and bear so 
strongly against the xon-contagious 
doctrine of cholera, that we offer no 
apology for examining them with some 
degree of minuteness. During the 
voyage, several of the crew were at- 
tacked with the disease, and died; 
but, upon her arrival at Port Louis, 
there was no example of the disease on 
board... About three weeks after, it 
burst forth with such virulence, that 
the most healthy and robust persons 
were seized in the street with convul- 
sive cholic,* and fell dead almost at 
the instant of attack. The governor, 
Sir R. Farquhar, who had unfortu- 
nately allowed his own judgment to 
be overruled by that of the medical 
officers, who, in the true spirit of 
loyalty to their cause, ridiculed the 
idea of an infectious principle, used 
no precautions, but, on the contrary, 
allowed a free and unrestricted inter- 
course between the healthy and those 
affected with the disease. Its mor- 
tality, in consequence thereof, was 
so great as, upon the testimony of 
Mr. Crombelholm, to have swept of 
20,000 persons, or one-fourth of the 
whole population. Upon hearing of 
its dreadful ravages, the governor of 
the contiguous island of Bourbon, 
situated at a distance of sixty leagues 
to the south-west, lost no time i 
adopting such measures as might equal- 
ly limit the spread of the disease, 
should it appear, as prevent its mtro- 
duction into the island. The strictest 
quarantine regulations were put ito 
force, and a lazaretto established for 
the reception of such as might be 
attacked. Despite of all this surveil- 
lance, it penetrated into the colony 
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through the clandestine disembarkment 
of some negro slaves. A double sana- 
tory cordon was established around the 
town, and all intercourse between the 
sick and healthy suspended. Its sphere 
of action was limited within the walls 
of St. Denis ; and out of 295 attacked, 
170 died; whilst at the Mauritius, 
where an opposite policy was followed, 
20,000 fell victims to it. A curious fact, 
in connexion with this malady, is men- 
tioned by Dr. Labrousse, namely, that 
it took seventeen days in travelling from 
the point of debarkation to the interior 
of the town, a distance of not more than 
300 yards, whilst its average rate of 
velocity is from twenty to thirty miles 
daily. This, among many others which 
we shall have occasion to notice in the 
sequel, is a very strong proof of the 
efficacy of sanatory measures in re- 
straining the affection. 

But to return from this digression. 
Soon after establishing itself in the 
Delta of the Ganges, it proceeded 
eastward to Arracan, which it entered 
in 1819. From thence it extended 
itself into the peninsula of Malacca. 
In 1820, proceeding northward, it in- 
vaded the kingdom of Siam, and 
destroyed in Bankok, its capital, up- 
wards of forty thousand persons. From 
its proximity, it was soon introduced 
into the Celestial Empire, ‘where the 
Mortality was immense, owing to the 
density of the population, and neglect 
of proper precautionary measures. The 
island of Java was favoured with a visit 
in April 1821, and experienced 102,000 
deaths ; and, in 1823, it was carried by 
our troops into the Burmese empire. 
In July 1821, Muscat, in Arabia, 
nearly opposite Bombay, was attacked, 
and its introduction clearly traced to 
an infected vessel. Thence it crept 
along the Persian Gulf. Bussorah 
was the first place singled for its 
devastation ; and out of a popula- 
tion of, 60,000, it carried off from 
15 to 20,000 in the course of a fort- 
night. It then spread to Busheer, one 
of the principal marts for Indian goods, 
where the mortality was equally great. 
Shiraz next suffered; and afterwards 
Yezd, which lost one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The town of Ispahan escaped, 
in consequence of the governor’s man- 
date, strictly prohibiting the caravans 
from entering within the walls. Pro- 
ceeding onwards through Syria, it 
arrived at Bakoa, in Georgia, in 
August 1823, whence it was soon 
carried to Astrachan. At this period 
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its ravages in this city were speedily 
exterminated. The malady then lay 
dormant, as it were, till the autumn of 
1829, when it broke forth in all its 
original ferocity in the city of Orenburg, 
which is situated upon the eastern, 
or Tartar, contines of Russia. The 
question of how, or by what channel, 
it was introduced into this city, is still 
a matter of problem. Some have con- 
sidered it of spontaneous origin; but 
the more probable opinion is, that the 
infection was brought by the caravans 
which arrive from central Asia about 
midsummer, or through their neigh- 
bours, the Kirghis Kaisaks, a semi- 
barbarous race, who are separated from 
the government of Orenburg merely by 
the river Oural. In the city and pro- 
vince of Orenburg, nearly one-fourth 
of the population suffered. It was 
observed, in the history of this epide- 
mic, to which a large portion of the 
Russian official documents has been 
devoted, that the towns adjacent to 
the capital were not the first attacked, 
and that its appearance in each place 
could be distinctly traced to the arrival 
of some person from infected districts, 
The mortality also in different towns 
varied considerably. The proportion 
of deaths was much smaller in large 
towns, or military stations, than in 
villages, where it was often impossible 
to procure medical aid till the disease 
had advanced so far as to admit of little 
or no impression from the employment 
of remedies. Thus, in the forts of 
Razupna and Iletsk, out of 621 sick 
only 33 died, or about 5 per ceut. 
In four villages situated in the circle 
of Orenburg, and within sixty miles 
of the city, 240 were attacked, and of 
these 138 died, or above one half; and 
in two othér villages adjoining these, the 
mortality was as high as three-fourths. 
Another very important circumstance, 
as pointed out by the statistical returns, 
is, that in the city of Orenburg the 
mortality was much greater among the 
military than the other inhabitants. 
Thus, out of a population of 11,000, 
6000 consist of the former class; and 
of these 299 were attacked, and 79, or 
one-fourth, died ; whilst of the remain- 
ing 5000 inhabitants, 800 were affected, 
and only 121, or about one-seventh, 
died. In the summer of 1830, it re- 
appeared in Tiflis, the capital of Geor- 
gia, and in Bakoo. From the latter 
place it was carried, through the 
medium of a frigate, to Astrachan, 
which is situated at the mouth of the 
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Volga, where it arrived in July. In 
the space of ten days, 1229 persons 
were attacked, and 433, or one-third, 
died. It then spread along the course 
of the Volga, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, until it reached Nischninowgorod 
towards the end of August. There 
were in all 1863 persons affected with 
the disease, and 968 deaths, or one-half. 
In its way thither, it radiated at the 
town of Taritzin towards the west, 
along the river Don, into the country 
of the Don Cossacks, of whom it 
slew nearly two-thirds. After reaching 
Nischninowgorod, it no longer observed 
its uniformity of direction, inasmuch as 
it retraced its steps, and made its ap- 
pearance in September at Kazane, the 
capital of the government of the same 
name, two hundred miles down the 
Volga, and south-east of Nischninow- 
gorod. It spread, at the same time, 
in a north-west direction to Kostroma, 
150 miles up the river. In a third 
direction, namely, a little to the south- 
west, it proceeded along a tributary 
stream of the Volga, and arrived at 
Moscow towards the middle of Sep- 
tember. In the two governments of 
Vologda and Tambow, the duration of 
the malady was short, and its mortality 
very trifling. About three-fifths of those 
attacked in Moscow died ; and the total 
average of deaths throughout the in- 
vaded districts was equal to one-half. 
Its introduction into this city is attri- 
buted by Sir W. Crichton to a student 
from Saratov, where the pestilence was 
then prevalent. It is remarked by one 
author, that the disease, in its course 
from Astrachan to Moscow, avoided 
several large and populous’ districts. 
It was next carried into the unfortunate 
kingdom of Poland by the Russians, 
at the commencement of the late Polish 
war. It was communicated when the 
two contending armies came into colli- 
sion at the battle of Igenie. Ferthwith 
it was carried by the prisoners and 
wounded into Praga, and from theuce 
into Warsaw itself, which is separated 
from it by the Vistula. It then spread 
to Polangen, Memel, and Dantzic ; 
and towards the end of June 1831, 
it was introduced from Moscow into 
St. Petersburg, owing to the withdrawal 
of the quarantine laws. More lately, 
it has appeared in Vienna and Berlin, 
in the latter of which upwards of two- 
thirds have fallen victims toits ravages. 
In October it reached Hamburgh, where 
it was chiefly confined to the poor; and 
has been brought from thence within the 
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last few days into Sanderland, where 
there is every reason to believe it is 
raging in all its Asiatic violence, not- 
withstanding the interested attempts of 
those who, from motives of selfishness, 
endeavour to seduce the country into 
the belief that it is only an acute form 
of the common bilious cholera, which is 
so frequently met with at certain sea- 
sons of the year. 

The first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, link in the chain of medical 
problems which we have proposed to 
unravel, is the source and origin of 
cholera. Numerous and diversified are 
the causes to which the birth of this 
pestilence has been by authors attri- 
buted. It has accordingly been re- 
ferred by some, from a blind desire to 
deny its contagious nature, at every 
sacrifice of truth, to a peculiar and in- 
explicable affection of the atmosphere; 
by others to poisonous exhalations from 
the surface of the earth; by others toa 
superabundance of the ordinary causes 
of disease; and a few, from finding it 
rather difficult to explain upon any of 
these views every incident in its histo- 
ry, have resorted to the very crude and 
vague hypothesis of a peculiar electro- 
magnetic condition of the earth; and, 
lastly, to sol-lunar influence. The uni- 
formity of the phenomena presented by 
the disease under every variety of 
climate or locality, taken in connexion 
with the morbid appearances after 
death, manifestly demonstrate a disease 
sui generis, dependent upon some spe- 
cific cause; for it is difficult to con- 
ceive how two opposite causes under a 
combination of similar circumstances 
should be uniformly followed by the 
same effects. Seeing, therefore, that 
all and each of these to which the origin 
of cholera has been ascribed are inade- 
quate to explain this uniformity, we 
must have recourse to the more general 
opinion, that in connexion w ith certain 
favourable circumstances some invisible 
animal miasm or poison is spontane- 
ously generated in the bodies of those 
infected with the disease, which is ca- 
pable of transmission from person to 
person, either by actual contact, inhala- 
tion of the poison through the lungs, or 
absorption by the surface of the body. 
This brings us to the consideration of 
the contagious or non-contagious na- 
ture of the disease, than which perhaps 
no question in the whole range of me- 
dical philosophy has given rise to so 
much angry and irrelevant discussion, 
and from which so few practical results 
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have followed. It is our intention to 
rest our view of the subject not so 
much upon the force of mere hypo- 
thetical argument as upon the irresisti- 
ble evidence of fact. Many of the ar- 
guments and proofs adduced in favour 
of its non-contagious property are, it 
must be admitted, when viewed apart 
from the whole, of such a nature, and 
arrayed in so attractive a form, as may 
be apt to mislead no small portion of 
that numerous class of readers who are 
content with looking at one side ofa 
picture. But for a person whose mind is 
divested of prejudice, and who sits 
down, free and unfettered by the tram- 
mels of authority and scholastic dog- 
mas, which have from the earliest 
periods been the two great banes of the 
advancement of learning, to examine 
the question in all its breadth, it is im- 
possible that he can come to any otuer 
conclusion than this, viz. that the dis- 
ease is personally communicable to a 
greater or less extent under every variety 
of circumstance. It may perhaps be 
in the recollection of some of our read- 
ers that, not many years since, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to investigate the utility of qua- 
rantine laws, was all but convinced, by 
the plausible hypothesis of a fiery anti- 
contagionist of the name of Maclean, 
that the plague is not a contagious dis- 
ease, and quarantine laws, therefore, 
worse than useless. The pernicious 
effects of such views were exemplified 
to a lamentable degree in the plague of 
Marseilles, in 1720, where 50,000 lives 
were sacrificed at the shrine of ignorant 
prejudice; and, more recently, in the 
isle of France, where, as has been al- 
ready stated, one-fourth of the popula- 
tion perished from the present pes- 
tilence. 

The diversity of opinion among 
physicians relative to the question 
is very wide. The great majority of 
those who have witnessed the dis- 
ease in India unite in espousing 
the doctrine of its non-contagious na- 
ture; whilst the Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay reports, all represent it in a 
different light. At a consultation of 
forty of the most respectable physicians 
in St. Petersburg, thirty-eight of these, 
after a calm and impartial examination 
of documents, came to the conclusion 
that the disease is infectious ; and two 
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only were of an opposite opinion. 
Many of the physicians of Orenburg 
and Moscow, who were disposed upon 
its first appearance to regard it as non- 
communicable, saw reason from facts 
which afterwards disclosed themselves, 
at variance with those pre-conceived 
views, to alter their opinion, and enlist 
under the banner of the contagionists. 
Several French physicians, amongst 
whom we may enumerate Moreau de 
Jonnés, Baron Larrey, Keraudren, and 
Labrousse, concur in the same view ; 
and Dr. Albers,— the very authority not 
long since appealed to by a physician of 
some little reputation in defence of the 
inverse position, who was sent out at 
the head of a medical commission by 
the Prussian government, to investi- 
gate and report upon the true nature of 
cholera, and whose researches, besides 
containing many important facts in its 
history which have been totally over- 
looked by common observers, are the 
clearest and ablest of any that have yet 
appeared,—entertains no doubt of its 
contagious nature; but thinks, at the 
same time, that its sphere of action is 
more limited and its contagious mat- 
ter less powerful than that of other 
infectious diseases, as scarlet fever, 
measles, plague, and small-pox. He 
adds, that experience has not yet proved 
the communicability of the contagion by 
wares or inanimate objects of any 
kind.* It is almost superfluous to ob- 
serve, that the London Board of Health, 
containing some of the most distin- 
guished scientific men of this country, 
have, after a very careful and detailed 
examination of evidence, arrived at the 
same conclusion. 

The proofs in support of its con- 
tagious character are many ;_ but 
as the limits to which we are re- 
stricted will not admit of a minute 
enumeration of these, we will select a 
few only of the most conclusive. The 
first circumstance favourable to this 
view is the irregularity of its course. 
So very whimsical and capricious are 
its habitudes, that it has been observed 
equally in India, as in Russia, to pass 
over certain towns and villages in its 
course, and afterwards to make a retro- 
grade movement upon those very spots 
which had so shortly before escaped a 
visitation from it. We had a striking 
example of this in its course up the 











* It was upon such a suggestion, made by the Medical Board of Moscow, that 
the Russian government acted, in allowing all articles of merchandise to pass to and 
from the city without subjecting them to quarantine. 
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Volga, where it not only radiated in 
opposite directions, but where, after 
proceeding as far as Nishninowgorod, 
it retraced its steps, and burst forth at 
Kazane, two hundred miles down the 
river; whereas, epidemics, on the con- 
trary, that are supposed to depend up- 
on atmospheric causes, invariably ad- 
vance in one continuous line, over- 
leaping no cities in their way, but in- 
vading, with the rapidity of thought, 
all and each at the same time. Wit- 
ness the catarrhal affection of last 
spring. Should any of our readers be 
desirous of having further evidence of 
this fact, they will find it in the works 
of Sydenham. Again, epidemics aris- 
ing from peculiar states of the atmo- 
sphere uniformly follow the currents in 
which the air is moving ; whereas cho- 
lera has been seen winging its way in 
the teeth of the most violent monsoons. 
“The circumstance,” says Sir G. Blane, 
very judiciously, “ which most obvi- 
ously distinguishes an epidemic arising 
from morbid poison engendered in the 
human body from epidemics caused by 
affections of the atmosphere, whether 
consisting in alterations of temperature 
or in contaminations from the soil, is, 
that the progress of the former will 
necessarily be progressive and traceable 
to human intercourse, whereas the in- 
fluence of the latter will certainly be 
contemporaneous in situations more or 
less distant.” A second proof in favour 
of its contagious nature is, that the 
disease has always penetrated into a 
country either by a frontier or maritime 
town, and from thence diffused itself 
into the interior. Throughout the 
whole of its progress this has been 
observed, viz. that the malady broke 
out in a place immediately after, or 
coincident with the arrival of persons 
or goods from infected parts. Thus 
we saw it enter the island of Ceylon 
through Jaffnah, after the arrival of a 
ship from Palamcottah. It was im- 
ported in the same way into Muscat 
from Bombay. It invaded Russia on 
two sides: first, by the frontier town 
of Orenburg, after the arrival of ca- 
ravans across the desert from central 
Asia; and, secondly, by the maritime 
city of Astrachan, in consequence of an 
infected vessel from Bakoo. Upon its 
arrival, several of the crew were labour- 
ing under the disease, and received 
into the lazaretto. In a few days, it 
broke out with such irresistible fury, 
that many of the inhabitants fled, to 
place themselves, as they had imagined, 
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in security from its ravages; but they 
had already imbibed the poison. Some 
fell sick on the way; others on arriving 
at their homes; and the disease soon 
spread through the community to which 
they belonged. The following quota- 
tion is from the interesting narrative of 
this malady given by Dr. Somolov : — 


*« Cholera first appeared on the fron- 
tiers of the Astrachan government on the 
3d July, on board a ship of war which 
had arrived from Bakoo (350 miles down 
the Caspian), and lay sixty miles from 
Astrachan. Till the 20th of the month, 
the disease was confined within the 
Sedlitovski lazaretto, whither the vessel 
with the sick had been brought. But 
on that day four people were taken ill 
in the city, near the river Kutum ; and 
from this point the disease imperceptibly 
spread over the whole town, carrying off 
a great number of people. After the 27th 
it attacked the suburbs, then the nearest 
villages, and then gradually extended 
over the whole government. In reach- 
ing Astrachan from Bakoo, it passed 
over all the intermediate districts of the 
Russian territories. The first places 
attacked after Astrachan were several 
Tartar villages in the immediate vicinity, 
at a distance of from two to four miles, 
the inhabitants of which were in constant 
communication with the town, and to 
which also many families fled as the 
disease spread. On the ist of the month, 
an Armenian, convalescent from cholera, 
arrived at the house of a private of the 
depot guard, who was taken ill, and died 
next day. Many gardens and farms in 
the neighbourhood of Astrachan remained 
exempt from the epidemic, having broken 
off all intercourse with the diseased dis- 
tricts. In the lordships of Smirnov, Be- 
ketov, and Prince Dolgoruki in Sarepta, 
eight miles from Zuritgin, and some other 
places where similar measures of security 
were taken, the issue was equally favour- 
able, although the cholera raged all 
around them.” 

The same author, as he proceeds, 
makes mention of several instances 
where the members of a family were 
taken ill in succession. When it 
reached the Isle of Bourbon from the 
Mauritius, Dr. Labrousse remarks : — 

“ That two sick blacks having been 
removed to the place called Le Chaudron, 
the disease penetrated into two dwellings, 
and attacked six blacks in the one, and 
two in the other. ‘The inhabitants, ter- 
rified hy these events, at once insulated 
these individuals, and thus arrested the 
progress of the disease in that part of the 
island. In the house of a woman named 
Mamedy, a black was taken ill of this 
disorder. The negress with whom he 
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lived took care of him during the short 
time he had to live. Scarcely were his 
eyes closed, when she returned to her 
master’s house, a quarter of a league from 
the place where the deceased was lying. 
Next morning she was herself attacked, 
and communicated the disease to a black 
in the same house, and to a slave in its 
vicinity. The prisoners in the jail, who 
were employed in the removal of the sick 
and dead bodies, all died in the discharge 
of this office —that in the hospital, the 
cholera patients communicated the dis- 
ease to the servants and other patients.” 


In the matter-of-fact article which 
appeared in the last Quarterly Review 
upon pestilential cholera, there is given 
the translation of a most interesting let- 
ter from a pious clergyman in Saratov, 
in which this extract, among several 
others of equal value, occurs : — 
“ While all around was infected, Sa- 
repta, in which the quarantine regula- 
tions were most strict, escaped, and 
yet this disease is not called infec- 
tious.’ M.Gomba, the French consul 
at Tiflis, in writing to Baron Larrey, 
says that the best and surest method of 
escaping from the calamity is insulation 
and a residence in the mountains. When 
the cholera approached Aleppo in 1822, 
we are told that M. de Lesseps, the 
French consul, retired in company 
with about two hundred persons to a 
garden at some distance from the city. 
All communication between the town 
and his little colony was cut off, and 
the consequence was that not a single 
individual of the whole party was 
aflected, whilst 4000 persons perished 
in the city. The military school of 
Moscow was preserved by a similar 
plan. In consequence of the strictness 
of our quarantine regulations, the Cape 
of Good Hope has hitherto escaped ; 
and in the recent accounts which have 
been received of its ravages in Egypt, 
it is remarked, that not a single instance 
of death has occurred among those 
who had adopted the usual quarantine 
regulations. The following quotation 
from Professor Blumenthal of Cracow,* 
while it strongly corroborates the doc- 
trine of infection, may be regarded as 
a very remarkable example of the velo- 
city with wi ich the seminium or poison 
of cholera may be communicated from 
one person to another, and likewise as 
a proof of the position, that a person, 
though healthy, coming from an infect- 


———— 
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* Vid. Rust’s Magazin fur die gesammte Heilkunde, vol. xxxiii. p. 3, 
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ed district, may be the mstrument of 
disseminating the contagion : — 

“A clergyman from a district where 
this epidemic was raging, announced to 
the inhabitants of a contiguous and un- 
infected district, in the government of 
Saratov, that he purposed coming on a 
certain day to dispense to them the holy 
sacrament of the Supper. The people, 
rejoiced in their inmost soul, flocked in 
great numbers to the church. During 
the service three or four persons were 
suddenly attacked with all the symp- 
toms of epidemic cholera, and carried 
out. A woman, feeling within her the 
seeds of the infection, tottered towards 
the altar ; but had no sooner partaken of 
the sacrament than she likewise fell 
down. At length the clergyman him- 
self, who had been exposed from his 
position to the infected atmosphere, be- 
gan to perceive symptoms of vertigo, 
numbness of the fingers, and spasms of 
the legs, which almost prevented him 
from concluding the service. Scarcely 
was this done, than he was attacked with 
a most inveterate form of the disease, 
from which he happily recovered.” 


In justice to those who argue for the 
inverse proposition, to wit, that cholera 
is only communicable through the me- 
dium of the air, independently of all 
predisposition and personal inter- 
course, we will briefly glance at a few 
of the grounds upon which they endea- 
vour to establish this opinion. The 
first and main argument on which they 
rely is, the immunity which hospital 
surgeons, assistants, dressers, and 
nurses, experience from attacks of the 
disease; for, say they, if it were 
contagious, those whose employment 
brings them into immediate contact 
with the sick ought surely to be 
among the first victims of the disease. 
Does such a statement accord with 
general experience? By no means. 
The most important, and, if we mis- 
take not, the only strong testimony in 
support of such an assertion, is that of 
Dr. Smirnoff, of Orenburg, who, like 
many others that had been misled by 
the authority of a few Indian surgeons 
into the belief that it was, under no 
circumstances whatever, contagious, 
might be disposed to view things 
through the jaundiced eye of preju- 
dice. ‘ During two months,” says he, 
“while the disease prevailed at Oren- 
burg, and 299 patients were admitted 
with cholera into the military hospital, 
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the personal attendants on the sick 
remained entirely exempt from the dis- 
ease. They consisted of one hospital 
assistant, six pupils, as many Baschkir 
lads, and fourteen hospital servants : in 
all, twenty-seven. And their duties 
were to perform blood-lettings, apply 
leeches, poultices, and frictions, and 
administer baths and the like; so that 
they were compelled to be constantly 
breathing the exhalations from the 
bodies and clothes of the sick, as well 
as to touch and handle them.” Simi- 
lar exemptions have been observed in 
the hospitals in India. Admitting the 
facts as advanced by Dr. Smirnoff to 
be true, it is on no account to be 
received as evidence conclusive against 
the propagation of the disease by con- 
tagion, as we have daily opportunities 
of observing that other contagions, as 
well as that of cholera, do not affect 
every individual exposed to it, and 
that some other concurring circum- 
stances are requisite to enable it to take 
effect. The long habit even of attend- 
ing the sick may probably render the 
constitution less susceptible of conta- 
gion, as it does of most other noxious 
impressions; and the confidence en- 
gendered by long security, and by su- 
perior knowledge of the means of pre- 
serving health, may exert, also, a moral 
defence which has at all times been 
found most efficacious against the 
attacks of epidemics. A very strong 
proof, in confirmation of what we have 
just stated, is given by Dr. Blumen- 
thal in the same paper to which allu- 
sion has already been made : — 


“In Saratov, Baron K., of a strong 
constitution and in the bloom of health, 
fell a victim to this disease in eleven 
hours. His disconsolate wife, tossed by 
despair, was desirous of being attacked 
by it—she intentionally sought it—she 
threw herself upon the dead body of her 
husband, and kissed the very saliva as it 
flowed from his mouth—-still she remain- 
ed free from infection.”* 


What does such a case amount to? 
It proves one of two things: either 
that she had no particuiar predisposi- 
tion to the disease, or that the infection 
of the cholera miasm is not so great as 
that of other epidemic diseases. Upon 
this point, also, the authority of Dr. 
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Albers has been, with the most un- 
blushing effrontery, cited by a certain 
physician, who ought to have acted with 
a little more candour. In his letter, 
written forthe express purpose ofallay- 
ing excitement and gaining a little noto- 
riety, he favoured the public with a few 
extractsfrom the Parliamentary Reports, 
which, viewed in the garbled form in 
which they were given, might indeed ad- 
mit ofsuch a construction ; but ifhe had 
had the honesty to have perused the two 
original papers of Dr. Albers —the one 
dated from Moscow, 2ist of March, 
and the other from Nischninowgorod, 
18th of April, he would have met with 
such a passage as the following. Lest 
we may fall under the charge of misre- 
presentation, we will allow the doctor 
to speak for himself: —‘“‘It is to be 
observed, that almost all the physicians 
who were engaged in the treatment of 
cholera, and a great number of the 
nurses, were more or less affected with 
the precursory symptoms of cholera, as 
abdominal pain, purging, nausea, and 
sense of great anxiety in the region of 
the heart; but that the disease was 
prevented from fully developing itself, 
by their adopting a moderate dietetic 
regimen.” Further on, he remarks 
that this personal communicability only 
takes place under certain circumstances, 
and that a personal as well as atmo- 
spheric disposition are necessary to 
the full development of the disease. 
The experience, as we have seen, of the 
French physicians in the Isle of Bour- 
bon, as well as of those of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, is at direct variance 
with such a statement; whilst such of 
the upper class as were attacked, for 
the most part belonged to that order 
of persons who had free intercourse 
with the sick. In Cronstadt, out of 
seven physicians, four are said to have 
fallen victims to the disease; and in 
Berlin, where the mortality, according 
to the latest accounts, amounted to 
two-thirds, the same circumstance has 
been observed. Of nine medical prac- 
titioners who were living at Tiflis at 
the time of the invasion of the epidemic, 
four died during the first few ios. 
The immunity, again, or exemption, 
which certain favoured places enjoyed 
in the midst of an infected country, is 


* In Procopius’s History of the Plague at Constantinople, a short sketch of 
which we have given at the outset of this paper, it is distinctly mentioned, that ‘‘ no 
physician or other person caught the disease by touching sick or dead bodies ; many 
strangely continuing free, though they tended and buried infected persons, and 
many catching it they knew not how, and dying instantly.” 
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referred by the anti-contagionist not to 
the suspension of human intercourse, 
but to chance, or some such mysterious 
cause. Now, admitting, for the sake 
of argument, an atmospheric origin, 
how comes it, we ask, that the contagion 
of cholera should have such a predilec- 
tion to travel along the high roads, 
rivers, canals, and other great media of 
intercourse ? for if the air were im- 
pregnated with any such pestiferous 
element, we should not expect to see 
the malady confined to any one place 
in particular, but diffusing itself, like 
ordinary epidemics, over the whole 
country. Why, for example, should it 
have first manifested itself in the mari- 
time town of Sunderland, in preference 
to an inland city, as York or Derby? 
Are we to suppose it endowed with 
some power of elective attraction, or 
directed in its whimsical courses by 
some ruling Archeus or animating 
principle? Such questions, we fear, it 
will not be very easy for the anti-con- 
tagionist to resolve. Another argument 
of the anti-contagionist is, that the dis- 
ease does not uniformly manifest itself 
immediately after, or coincident with, 
the arrival of ships or caravans, to 
which it is commonly referred ; and in 
proof of it, he appeals to the two exam- 
ples ofOrenburg and the Isle of France, 
in neither of which it appeared till 
three weeks after. Such an argument 
might be almost regarded as conclu- 
sive, did we know how long the seeds 
of the disease remain latent in the sys- 
tem or attach to goods. Until this 
point be ascertained, the question must 
be left sub judice. 

The second hypothesis, viz. that 
cholera is dependent upon some in- 
ternal commotion in, and elimination 
of a pestilential miasm from, the 
bowels of the earth, is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the whole history of the 
disease.” Have we not seen it raging 
with equal intensity on the low and 
swampy banks of the Ganges, and on 
spots at an elevation of several thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, out 
of the reach of all such marsh miasms ? 
The city of Orenburg, also, where the 
malady committed such devastation, 
possesses none of the ingredients es- 
sential to the formation of such noxious 
vapours; but, on the contrary, “ pre- 
sents,” in the language of Dr. Sokolov, 
“on account of its position, regularity, 
and cleanliness, not the slightest faci- 
lity for the engendering of disease.” 
Dr. Somolov, of Astrachan, likewise 
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considers local causes totally inade= 
quate to account for the disease pre~ 
vailing epidemically, because the two 
seasons previous to 1830 were much 
more favourable to the extension of a 
disease of local origin, as the coun- 
try was much flooded. Neither does it 
appear, from the Russian documents, 
that the disease was to any extent 
affected by variations of temperature or 
change of season. The only apparent 
difference appears to have been, that in 
the southern or warmer provinces of 
Russia it was more intense in charac- 
ter and shorter in duration than in 
those of the north. In the former, its 
average duration was from three to five, 
in the latter from seven to eight, weeks. 
It prevailed with equal violence when 
the thermometer was at — 15° and 50° of 
Fahrenheit. It broke out at Moscow 
in the winter, when the river was 
bridged over with ice, and did not 
appear in the least abated thereby in 
the severity of its symptoms. 

A third party of medical philosophers 
ascribe it to a superabundance of the 
ordinary causes of common cholera, in 
concurrence with some peculiar epide- 
mic constitution of the body. That 
such causes may, by debilitating the 
vital energies of the system, predispose 
the body to disease, we are most will- 
ing to admit; but that they are of 
themselves capable of producing the 
disease, is manifestly disproved by the 
very circumstance, that, though the 
same causes are at certain seasons in 
full operation every year, they are 
never followed by any such effect. 

The predisposition to this disease, or 
receptivity, is in some persons weaker 
than in others. Men are more ob- 
noxious to the disease than either wo- 
men or children: thus, out of 288 
deaths reported at Dantzic up to the 
25th of May, only 53 were females. 
Age, however, is not always an exemp- 
tion ; since there is one instance men- 
tioned ofan infant having been attacked 
immediately after its birth with all the 
symptoms of cholera, and dying in an 
hour: previous to its birth, the mother 
had been seized, but recovered. Ex- 
perience also teaches, that this recepti- 
vity, or capacity to contract infection, is 
increased by all those causes which 
tend to enervate the general tone and 
vigour of the system,—as drunken- 
ness, cold, fear, and the other depress- 
ing passions of the mind. 

With respect to the intrinsic nature 
of the cholera morbus, it is a question 
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which, we regret to say, is as yet enve- 
loped in considerable obscurity. There 
are only three capital sources by which 
physicians can possibly arrive at any 
thing like a true idea of the essence of 
any disease ; and it is from the neglect 
of such a rule that all our methods of 
treatment are soempirical. These are, 
1st, the phenomena presented by dis- 
ease during life and after death; 2d, 
its origin, with all its exciting and pre- 
disponent causes ; and 3d, the effect of 
remedies. In many simple affections, 
any one of these sources may suffice ; 
but in very ambiguous cases, like the 
present, it is absolutely necessary to 
take these in connexion, otherwise a 
partial, if not a pernicious, treatment is 
the result. This constitutes the grand 
characteristic difference between what 
is called the symptomatic and radical 
method ofcure. In Russia, the disease 
presented occasionally some slight 
shades of difference, which it may not 
be uninteresting to notice. It attacked 
many persons in the very bloom of 
health, suddenly, and without any pre- 
vious warning ; whilst in others, again, 
the disease passed in regular succession 
through its three several stages. This 
form of it was particularly observed at 
Nischninowgorod, by Dr. Lindgroén, 
a very learned and successful physician, 
who divided its three stages into the 
precursory, spastic, and convulsive. 
Another peculiarity in the Russian epi- 
demic was, that it proved more fatal in 
the second stage than in that of col- 
lapse ; whereas in India, the mortality 
was greatest in the first stage. The 
terrific purging which almost uniformly 
accompanied the Indian cholera was 
not so violent, nay, in many cases, was 
altogether absent, in the Russian form 
of the disease ; hence it was distin- 
guished by the Russian peasautry into 
the black and white cholera, the latter 
being always regarded as the mild- 
est and most tractable form of the dis- 
ease. These slight shades of difference, 
though of some importance, do not in 
the least affect the identity of the two 
diseases, which has been fully con- 
firmed by Drs. Russell and Barry ; so 
that, in exploring the nature of the ma- 
lady, we will regard them as one and 
the same. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of the 
first, or precursory stage of cholera, 
are sleeplessness, nervous agitation, 
muscular weakness, small, slow, and 
intermittent pulse, with propensity to 
eold sweats; tongue white, flabby, and 
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larger than natural, without any fur or 
covering upon it; a disagreeable and 
sourish taste in the mouth; repeated 
vomiting, and purging of a liquid said 
to resemble rice-water, whey, or barley- 
water, and, in some instances, the water 
in which meat has been steeped ; sense 
of heat and oppression with pain in 
the region of the heart; inexpressible 
anxiety and vertigo, or swimming in 
the head; the external senses become 
more or less affected; the eye appears 
languid, and possesses none of its na- 
tural vivacity of expression ; the sense 
of hearing is blunted, as well as those 
of taste and smell, and the patient feels 
as if his tongue were enveloped in a 
foreign coating, and smaller in size, 
though, in reality, larger and more 
flabby ; surface of the body cold and 
dry, though sometimes moist; and 
there is at the same time conveyed to 
the mind of the unhappy sufferer an 
impression as if the body were co- 
vered with some cold substance. The 
sense of feeling is so deadened, that 
the most powerful excitants produce 
no sensation; respiration slow, and 
frequently interrupted by sighing and 
yawning; breath colder than natural ; 
and blood drawn from the arm is very 
dark in colour, and quickly separates 
into its two constituent parts. The 
disease, however, is more commonly 
ushered in by the following train of ter- 
rific symptoms. The patient is sud- 
denly, without any warning, seized with 
headache and vertigo, numbness in the 
forehead and at the points of the fin- 
gers and toes, succeeded by violent 
cramps in the legs, and gradually ap- 
proaching the trunk; vomiting and 
purging ofa whey-like fluid; the fea- 
tures become sharp and contracted ; 
the eye drawn inward, presenting 
such an expression of terror and wild- 
n€ss as to excite deep commiseration, 
and there is a deep bluish furrow en- 
circling it; the lips, face, neck, hands, 
and feet, and soon after, the whole sur- 
face of the body, assume a blue or 
purple colour; the nose is sharp and 
pointed ; the cheeks sunk; and the 
face appears smaller than the volume 
of the body; the fingers and toes are 
reduced in size, and the skin and soft 
parts covering them are shrunk and 
puckered like the hands of washer- 
women; the nails put on a bluish 
pearly-white colour; the larger super- 
ficial veins are marked by flat lines 
of a deeper black, and the pulse be- 
comes so small and thread-like, as 
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scarcely to be felt in the heart and 
larger blood-vessels ; the skin is deadly 
cold, and damp; and the tongue is 
white and loaded, but flabby and 
chilled, like a piece of dead flesh ; 
great thirst, with urgent craving for 
cold drinks ; voice hoarse, weak, and 
scarcely audible (the vor cholerica, 
as it has been called); respiration 
quick, irregular, and imperfectly form- 
ed; the expired air is cold, and when 
shaken with cold water shews no traces 
of carbonic acid; blood of a pitchy 
colour and consistence ; secretions 
checked, but the urinary secretion is 
altogether suppressed. The mind, 
during the whole of this terrific con- 
flict, preserves its wonted clearness 
and serenity. 

The morbid appearances discovered 
after death have been nearly the same 
in all cases, varying, perhaps, only in 
degree, according to the intensity and 
duration of the disease. These are, 
congestions of blood in the brain, 
lungs, liver, stomach, and other inter- 
nal organs. In the cavities of the 
heart, also, but especially in the left, 
masses of dark coagulated blood were 
found, extending from thence in a con- 
tinuous line along the principal trunks 
of the great artery of the body to its 
bifureation. Few traces of inflamma- 
tion, or other kinds of disorganisation, 
have been observed. 

We have now arrived at its charac- 
ter. In what, then, does the essence 
of cholera consist? From the symp- 
toms of the disease, and the order in 
which they succeed each other —from 
the uniform character of the post mortem 
appearances, and the methods of treat- 
ment which have been found the most 
efficacious, we are disposed to regard 
it as ofa purely nervous character.—Of 
all the symptoms, the most prominent 
is the great prostration of the vital 
powers. The noxious miasm of 
cholera appears to act as a direct se- 
dative upon the nervous system in 
general; but more particularly that 
part of it from which the heart and 
lungs are supplied with their vital 
energy. These two organs seem 
equally affected ; but from the recipro- 
cal influence which they exert upon 
each other, it is difficult to establish 
Which of them is the first affected. 
This is a matter of no practical im- 
portance. The action of the heart is 
in an instant suspended, and in some 
few cases completely annihilated ; the 
blood, in consequence of this paralysis 
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of the moving power, is no longer pro- 
pelled forwards with the same velocity, 
but accumulates in the lungs, hence 
the difficulty of breathing; neither 
does it undergo those changes which 
are so essential to life, and asphyxia 
follows. When persons are seized 
suddenly, and carried off with con- 
vulsive cholera, as happened in St. 
Louis, death appears to arise from the 
return of venous or black blood upon 
the brain, as the experiments of Bichat, 
Brodie, and other physiologists, have 
satisfactorily proved. Some few of the 
French physicians are of opinion that 
it consists of inflammation of the inner 
covering of the stomach and bowels ; 
but for such an hypothesis there is not 
the shadow of a proof. Besides, the 
blood never presents the buffy coat 
which is so characteristic of inflam- 
mations. 

The remedial means may be divided 
into two classes; to wit, curative and 
preventive. If the view which we have 
taken of the nature of cholera, viz. 
that it consists in a paralysis of the 
heart and respiratory organs, be cor- 
rect, it follows that the two principal 
indications of cure are, ist, To restore 
the equilibrium in the circulation of the 
blood; and 2dly, To resuscitate the 
almost extinguished powers of life. 
The remedies which have been pro- 
posed to fulfil these indications vary 
with the particular opinions which 
physicians entertain of the nature of 
the disease. General blood-letting has 
been highly commended, both in the 
incipient and advanced stage of the 
disease; but the blood is sometimes 
so ropy and tenacious, that it is scarcely 
possible to get more than a few drops: 
it is of a pitchy colour and consistence 
both in the arteries and veins. If 
blood cannot be procured from the 
arm, and the life of the patient is in 
imminent peril, we would recommend 
the opening of the artery at the wrist. 
A case occurred in India a few years 
back, where the life of a person la- 
bouring under a relapse of cholera 
was saved by this means. Numerous 
proofs in favour of its great efficacy are 
given by Indian and Russian physi- 
cians. The quantity must depend, as 
in other cases, very much upon the 
previous habits and strength of the 
patient, as well as the particular pe- 
riod of the disease. To illustrate the 


utility of bleeding, Dr. Burrell, an 
Indian physician, has drawn up the 
following return: bled, 88, died, 2; 
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not bled, 12, died 8. Local bleeding 
by leeches, or cupping from the region 
of the stomach, is also recommended. 
The effect of blood-letting in this dis- 
ease is purely mechanical: it acts by 
diminishing internal congestion, and 
thereby allowing time for the appli- 
cation of our other remedies. The 
next thing after bleeding is to produce 
a reaction of the heart, and derivation 
of the blood from the internal parts to- 
wards the surface of the body : and this 
is best accomplished by a combination 
of diaphoretic and stimulating reme- 
dies. Among the internal stimulants 
we may enumerate ammonia, musk, 
ether, camphor, valerian, snake-root, 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, or sal 
volatile, in the dose of one teaspoon- 
ful in hot water ; hot brandy and water ; 
some of the essential oils of are. 
ment, cajeput,* or cloves, in the dose 
of 15 or 20 drops in a wine-glassful of 
water; and in very severe cases, where 
no medical assistance can be procured, 
from 20 to 40 drops of laudanum may 
be taken, and repeated if necessary. 
The external stimulants produce much 
more powerful effects upon the surface 
of the body. The vapour-bath is pre- 
ferable to the warm bath, as the relax- 
ing property of the last is in part 
counteracted by the injurious pressure 
which the water exerts upon the sur- 
face of the body. Frictions with the 
naked hand, or with flannels and some 
volatile liniment, are preferable to those 
practised with spirits of any kind, 
since the consequent evaporation of 
these produce intense cold. They have 
very injudiciously, we think, been re- 
commended by the Board of Health. 
Mustard, linseed, and bran poultices 
to the stomach, and even the applica- 
tion of boiling water to the inside of 
the thigh, and the actual cautery to the 
soles of the feet, have been advised. 
The following anti-choleric liniment 
has been used with much success 
in Russia : confection of opium 3 
drachms, diluted nitrous acid 2 ounces, 
oil of turpentine 3 ounces, strained 
honey 1 ounce, rectified spirits of 
wine 6 ounces, Dr. Ainslie has very 
recently suggested a remedy, which 
promises to be very valuable, viz. the 
inhalation of oxygen gas, properly 
diluted with atmospheric air. Such a 
remedy, however, requires great cau- 
tion in the application, as the effect 
of an excess of this gas absorbed into 
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the blood upon the brain is very simi- 
lar to that of carbonic acid. Galvanism 
and electricity have likewise been re- 
commended upon the same principle, 
Calomel, given in 20-grain doses alone, 
or in combination with opium, is the 
sheet-anchor to which our Indian phy- 
sicians trust in the treatment of cholera, 
Some prescribe it alone, washing it 
down with from 40 to 60 drops of lau- 
danum. Such large doses have been 
found very prejudicial in Russia, and 
have even, soon after its exhibi- 
tion, produced convulsious and death. 
Mild aperients, as castor oil, man- 
na, &c. have been found useful in the 
milder forms of the disease. Pure 
magnesia has been given to check the 
vomiting attendant upon this malady, 
from an idea that there is an excess of 
free acid in the blood. But of all the 
remedies used for the purpose of al- 
laying the irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, the most efficacious in the 
hands of Dr. Blumenthal were pills 
made of ice. An eminent surgeon in- 
formed the author of this paper, a few 
days since, that he had seen the extract 
of a letter from Vienna, which stated 
that several physicians in that capital 
had employed with success iced cold 
water, given by the mouth as well as by 
injection. The oxide of bismuth was 
used in Warsaw ; but its real value was 
not found equal to the pretensions with 
which it was set forth. 

The preservative regimen recom- 
mended in India against an attack of 
the epidemic cholera, is so admirable, 
that we shall transcribe it from Annes- 
ley’s work on the Diseases of India: 


** Whatever tends directly or indi- 
rectly to debilitate or fatigue the system, 
whatever lowers its vital energy, as ex- 
cesses of every description, disposes to 
the operation of the efficient cause of the 
malady. On the other hand, whatever 
tends to preserve the energy, serves to 
render the system impregnable to its 
operations. Exposure to cold, chills, to 
the night dew, and to wet and moisture, 
ought carefully to be avoided ; and if at 
any time these exposures are inevitable, 
the system should be fortified against 
their efforts: but the mode of fortifying 
the system requires consideration. This 
should not be attempted, unless better 
means are not within reach, by wines or 
spirits ; these generally leave the system, 
as soon as their stimulating effects have 
passed off, more exposed than before to 
the invasion of disease. Permanent 
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tonics, however, and those, more espe- 
cially, which determine to the surface of 
the body, at the same time that they 
improve the tone of the digestive viscera, 
and promote the regular functions of the 
bowels and biliary organs, may be re- 
sorted to on such occasions. We should 
avoid sleeping in low and ill-ventilated 
apartments, and be equally distrustful of 
sleeping near marshy districts. The 
bowels should be attended to, and their 
functions regulated; but in no case 
should this be attempted by debilitating 
purgatives, or by salts. The warm sto- 
machic laxatives, and these combined 
with tonics, may be adopted with ad- 
vantage, as occasion may require. The 
surface of the body should be kept in a 
warm, perspirable state.” 


The diet should be light, nutritive, 
and easy of digestion. A moderate 
use of condiments is recommended ; 
but all acid and watery fruits are dis- 
suaded. Every thing which passes 
readily into fermentation, as unripe 
fruits, grapes, melons, cucumbers, 
cabbages, fish, and rancid meats, must 
be rigidly avoided. The most proper 
is a mixture of animal and light fari- 
naceous food. Any excess in drinking 
spirits is highly injurious, and acts as 
a predisponent cause ; though all sud- 
den changes are to be reprobated, as 
substances in themselves injurious may 
by long habit become quite harmless. 
Steady, regular exercise in the open 
air every day, either on foot or horse- 
back, is very beneficial. The state of 
the mind also ought to be regulated in 
such qa manner as not to be excited 
much above, or lowered beneath, its 
usual tone ; and a dread of the disease 
ought least of all to be encouraged. 
Hence moral courage and equanimity 
of mind are the very best preventives. 
Cleanliness and a free ventilation of 
air, by diluting the morbid poison, 
renders the body so exposed to its 
influence less susceptible, and weakens 
the intensity of the disease; whilst 
filth and ill-ventilated houses prove a 
certain source of infection, as is clear 
from the class of people to which it 
8 principally omdeal. It has been 
observed to rage chiefly amongst the 
poor, who are congregated in dense 
masses in narrow and ill-ventilated 
lanes and alleys; and on this very 
account it is that we dread with 
horror its approach to the metropolis. 
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Vienna, which is admitted to be the 
most gay and dissipated city in the 
world, forms an exception to this 
general rule ; for here it attacked also 
many of the higher classes of society * 
Fumigations of the houses with chlo™ 
rine and other gases have been recom- 
mended ; but upon what ground we are 
incapable of understanding, as expe- 
rience of their effects in Russia has 
shewn them to be worse than useless. 
Smoking tobacco, from the property it 
possesses of neutralising most animal 
miasms, is considered a very valuable 
preservative; and accordingly, from 
the exemption which all persons 
employed in the manufactories of 
tobacco or snuff, tanyards and medical 
laboratories, have enjoyed, the three 
governments of Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia, have given permission to smoke 
in the streets ; and, lastly, no clergyman 
or physician ought, on any account, to 
visit their patients fasting. 

Such is a true and impartial sketch 
of the cholera morbus, as it has deve- 
loped itself in foreign countries, and is 
beginning to do so in our own, notwith- 
standing the base and cruel attempts 
of some to delude the public mind ; 
and the evidence which has been ad- 
duced relative to the contagious nature 
of the disease, is such as fully to war- 
rant us in drawing the following con- 
clusions:—1st, That the disease is 
communicated by the air, as well as 
by personal contagion. 2d, That the 
latter mode of communication is far 
more frequent than the former. 3d, 
That, for the communication by either 
means, the body must possess a pecu- 
liar receptivity for, or predisposition to, 
the disease. 4th, That this disposition 
may be produced by a variety of 
causes, such as surcharging the stomach, 
living on acid, cold, and indigestible 
food and drink, excess of spirituous 
liquors, want of habits of cleanliness, 
and mental depression. 5th, That 
communication by wares, or other 
inanimate objects, is not yet sufficiently 
established. 6th, That the disease 
consists in a paralysis of the heart. 
And, 7th, That the best preservative is, 
guarding against a disposition for the 
disease, which consists in avoiding the 
above-mentioned causes, and keeping 
the mind tranquil and at ease. 
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DAN IN IRELAND, AND THE UNION OF TRADES. 


Dear YorkE, 
We are here in rather a curious pre- 
dicament ; the Government, if such it 
may be called, is literally dependent 
upon the Agitator for the preservation 
of the peace! It is now more than 
twelve months since he raised the war- 
cry against the Whigs, being moved 
and seduced thereunto by the dis- 
courtesy shewn him in the promotion 
of John Doherty to the chief-justiceship 
of the Common Pleas. Doherty had 
floored Dan in parliament; he had 
held forth the braggadocio demagogue 
to the grinning scorn of an assembly 
of English gentlemen; he had rebuked 
his audacity, exposed his poltroonery, 
and imprinted upon his forehead, as 
if with a burning brand, the epithets 
“liar!” and “slanderer!” Dan had 
made a vow, which, although very con- 
ducive to his personal security, by no 
means interdicted him from “ bearing 
malice or hatred in his heart ;’”’ and his 
malignant animosity to the aforesaid 
Doherty, for the divers and sundry 
castigations which he received from 
him, was directly in the “ inverse ratio” 
of the manliness by which they might 
be openly resented. He would not, 
for the world, challenge him to fight a 
duel ; his sensitive heart and his tender 
conscience would shudder at the 
thought of shedding human blood : 
but to omit an opportunity of safely 
and quietly wreaking his vengeance 
upon him, by lowering his public 
reputation, and obstructing his pro- 
fessional advancement, was regarded 
by the sanctified Agitator with a species 
of holy horror, as little less than one 
of the seven deadly sins. Accordingly, 
when, upon the discomfiture of the 
Tories, the Whigs came into office, 
and John Doherty was promoted, 
Dan's patriotic indignation knew no 
bounds; he dilated beyond his ordi- 
nary proportions ; the wounds and the 
bruises which he received in the House 
of Commons seemed to bleed afresh; 
they were exhibited to the gaping 
crowds, whom he was daily in the 
habit of addressing, for popular com- 
miseration. Was the man who had 
inflicted them to be promoted by the 
Whigs? Ungrateful monsters! Was 
it for this he had helped to kick out the 
Wellington administration? But he 
would be revenged. The government 


should be shaken—TIreland should be 
convulsed — the empire should be dis- 
membered. The most noble the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea should be made to 
know the difference between Daniel 
O’Connell and John Doherty. What! 
was he to appear as a humble bar- 
rister in the court of the stripling by 
whom he was bearded in parliament? 
The thing was not to be endured; at 
least, while any fragment of the ma- 
chinery of the Catholic Association 
existed in Ireland. Such was the 
spirit with which Dan recommenced 
his trade of agitation—the repeal of 
the Union taking the place which was 
formerly occupied by the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims. Repeal immediately 
became the engrossing topic. Without 
repeal, nothing could be done for the 
country; without a domestic legis- 
lature, all that had hitherto been gained 
was gained in vain. Merchants were 
told of the decline of commerce— 
tradesmen of the decay of trade; the 
peasantry were admonished of the an- 
nual drain which the country suffered 
by reason of the absentees. Our 
taxes, too, were not forgotten ; nor the 
gross neglect which our interests suf- 
fered in an imperial parliament. Then 
were the speeches quoted in which 
Lord Plunket and others, in no mea- 
sured terms, denounced the Union 
when it was proposed; and to the 
declarations contained in which the 
demagogue would now fain bind them, 
pretty much as Mezentius bound the 
living to the dead, long after events 
had falsified their Whig predictions. 
Lord Plunket became convinced that 
the Union was as good in effect as it 
had appeared bad in prospect; his 
mature judgment condemned the crude 
and the hasty deductions of inexpe- 
rience. But then he could afford to 
be cool—he had not been threshed by 
John Doherty. All these consider- 
ations, therefore, of reason, and pru- 
dence, and policy, which had served 
to allay his ardour, only added fuel to 
the flame of the burning, fiery indig- 
nation of the Agitator, who was resolved 
to be satisfied with nothing short of 
the repeal, the whole repeal, and no- 
thing but the repeal of that odious 
measure, by which his country was 
bound in a species of inglorious vas- 
salage to the footstool of an English 
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oligarchy, and which, as long as it 
continues, must crush her enterprise 
and extinguish her independence ! 
Poor John Doherty! How little could 
you have dreamed, when you were lay- 
ing the horsewhip across the shoulders 
of the trading slanderer and the patriotic 
beggarman, of the storm that you were 
preparing for Ireland ! ae 

Well. We repeat—agitation was 
fairly set a-going. Dan had his meet- 
ings, select and aggregate, local and 
national, parochial and metropolitan, 
general and particular ; and they as- 
sembled under the auspicious influence 
of that suecess which attended his 
former proceedings. He felt again in 
his own proper element. Oh! how 
different were the shouts of applause 
which now greeted him at almost every 
period of his rolicking oratory, from the 
cold and sardonic indifference of the 
assembly who felt that he was even 
below contempt, and amongst whom 
the peelers of his vanity were perpe- 
tually bearing him home uncomfortable 
intelligence! But this happy state of 
things was too good to last always. 
The government were not at that time 
quite forgetful of the public weal ; and 
the Marquess of Anglesea began to be 
as sensible of the mischief, as the 
Agitator was of the honour and glory 
of his new vocation. If the latter felt 
that he had injuries to resent, the 
former felt that he had a country to 
govern, and also a character to support ; 
and although, perhaps, if the thing were 
to be done over again, he would not 
encounter all the inconvenience which 
he experienced from the promotion of 
John Doherty, he was resolved to see 
how far the laws of the land would 
enable him successfully to contend 
against the wanton sedition of this 
pampered and overgrown public dis- 
turber. Fortunately, a law was then in 
existence, which the noble marquess 
had opposed in its passage through the 
House of Lords, but which could alone 
serve his present purpose ; and he felt, 
it may well be supposed, not a little 
happy at the opportunity afforded 
him of proving, by his acts, the folly 
of his objections. To work the law- 
officers accordingly went; and Dan 
laboured as hard to evade and resist 
them. A proclamation was issued, 
denouncing his assemblies as illegal. 
Dan had a dinner party, which an- 
swered his purpose just as well. That 
was proclaimed down. He then hid a 
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breakfast party. Still the proclamation 
followed him; until every device and 
every stratagem that could be suggested 
by the most Machiavellian ingenuity was 
completely baffled by the perseverance 
of his majesty’s Irish attorney-general ; 
and poor Dan, after all his doublings, 
got fairly implicated in the meshes of 
the law. 

Then it was that the Protestants in 
this country, and, indeed, all of the (so 
called) liberal party who disapproved 
of the agitation for repeal, looked with 
anxiety to the conduct of government, 
now triumphant over the prostrate de- 
magogue, who deprecated their wrath 
by withdrawing his plea of not guilty 
to the indictment that was preferred 
against him. Judgment had been suf- 
fered to go by default; would they 
follow itup? Would the law take its 
course? or was the delinquent to be 
suffered to go at large—and, having 
trifled with the peace of the country, 
laugh at the facility with which he 
should be permitted to mock the 
administration of justice? It is now 
unnecessary to observe upon the man- 
ner in which these questions were 
answered. Suffice it to say, a damper 
was thrown upon the loyalty of the 
well-affected in Ireland, who could 
not behold the turbulent incendiary, 
who trembled as a self-convicted de- 
linquent before the tribunal of justice, 
taking his leave of court only to take 
his seat in parliament, without consi- 
dering the whole of the proceedings 
connected with him much more cal- 
culated to bring government into con- 
tempt, by exposing its folly and weak- 
ness, than to disarm of his abused 
authority and influence the man who 
sought to magnify himself in the eyes 
of his deluded followers by counter- 
acting its views, insulting its dignity, 
braving its threais, and eluding its 
vengeance. No. Dan, though defeated, 
in the end gained his point. The go- 
vernment, though victorious, lost the 
benefit of the victory. 

As soon as this farce was over— 
indeed, before it was quite over—away 
Dan trudged to the House of Commons, 
all the blither and more elastic that he 
had not now before his eyes the dread 
and fear of John Doherty. He cer- 
tainly did feel, on that occasion, that 
the promotion of that gentleman out of 
his way was not a little convenient. 
His sparring match with Blackburne 
was quite a matter of play, as his 
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cajolery of Lord Anglesea was a matter 
of moonshine. But, whenever he stood 
up to spar with Doherty, he never 
could induce him to wear his gloves ; 
and, if he were again doomed to en- 
counter his hard and unsparing knocks, 
upon ground, too, which afforded him 
no opportunity cf falling softly, I 
question if, to avoid it, he would not 
have preferred a six months’ domicile 
in Newgate. 

Not that he would have relished 
Newgate either; although patriots of 
Dan’s stamp have generally considered 
it but as a kind of turnpike on the way 
to parliament. But to him it would 
have been-connected with unpleasant 
associations: it would have recalled 
the memory of John Magee, who was 
prosecuted for a libel of which Dan was 
the guilty author, but of which he, the 
excellent and honourable proprietor of 
the Evening Post, bore the blame, and 
suffered the punishment. Dan exulted 
in the shout of the mob, while poor 
Magee was enduring the chill of the 
dungeon. Fitzpatrick, too, might have 
flitted across his mind’s eye,—he who 
was rewarded for his devotion to the 
Catholic cause, by being suffered, in 
his old age, to pine in imprisonment, 
counting the pulsations of a breaking 
heart. And, more than all, the injured, 
the unfortunate Tracy! Low could 
the demagogue endure one single night’s 
sojourn in that dreary mansion which 
witnessed Ais agonies, without suffer- 
ing something like the horrors of the 
damned! He could not ¢here special 
plead against his conscience, by saying, 
“thou can’st not say ’twas I that did 
it.” The deed was done! The re- 
cording angel has written it down 
against him; and the very stones from 
the walls within which his victim was 
immured, and which witnessed the ra- 
vages of the malady that consumed 
him, would have borne testimony, 
trumpet-tongued, to the tears and the 
groans of the widow and her orphans. 
No, no; Newgate was not the place 
for the man of the people. Besides, 
he had passed that stage in his patriotic 
course when he migit be benefited 
by the éclat of a brief incarceration. 
Moreover, where was the necessity for 
suffering in his own person, when he 
had already so frequently suffered by 
deputy? It would be strange indeed, 
if, in this age of improvement, he alone 
should have profited so little by “ the 
march of intellect,” as not to be able 
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to introduce a division of labour into 
the trade of patriotism, of which he 
might now be considered the head, in 
virtue of which others might bear all 
the knocks, while he pocketed all the 
halfpence. To Newgate, accordingly, 
he had not the slightest inclination to 
go. And he had no sooner escaped 
from the claws of his majesty’s attor- 
ney-general than he resolved, with pre- 
cisely the same feeling of piety which 
caused him to register his vow in 
heaven, not to be again betrayed, even 
by his hatred of John Doherty, into 
any acts by which his personal liberty 
might be endangered. 

Now, therefore, the question was, 
how he could, without loss of charac- 
ter, back out of agitation. The party 
was formed. The Anti-unionists hourly 
gathered strength. The Papists and 
the Liberals were every day being rein- 
forced by those who had previously 
been their most uncompromising ad- 
versaries, but who had been disheart- 
ened and disgusted by the treacher- 
ous and vacillating frolics of the 
government. Dan was the “ magnus 
Apollo” of the set. They all capered 
to his music. How, then, could he 
contrive to get down from their shoul- 
ders, and give them the slip, permitting 
them to proceed by themselves to- 
wards the precipice, and taking care 
that, whatever he might gain, he should 
suffer neither loss nor damage in the 
experiment. This was what now ex- 
ercised his ingenuity; and he rightly 
judged that it would be somewhat 
more difficult of accomplishment than 
he found it to humbug honest Magee, 
or to bamboozle poor Tracy. If he 
suddenly withdrew from the associates 
whom he had himself so recently crea- 
ted and organised, verily he feared the 
fate of Acteon, and he might have been 
devoured by his own hounds. 

No one, however, seems to have bet- 
ter estimated the value of the proverb, 
that time and accident happen to all 
men. His parliamentary duties afforded 
him an excellent opportunity for with- 
drawing for a season from the scene ot 
strife ; and it was not out of the range 
of possibility, that, before the end of 
the session, something would turn up 
which might afford him a plausible ex- 
cuse for breaking from the disagreeable 
connexion which he had formed with 
the Union of Trades, and getting rid of 
the embarrassing pledges which he had 
given respecting the restoration of the 
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Irish Parliament. Nor was he disap- 
pointed. _The reform bill, luckily, 
came to his aid. His position in the 
House of Commons was immediately 
altered. The value of agitators rose 
one hundred per cent; and he who 
was lately prosecuted by the crown 
was now caressed by the king’s 
ministers. Dan, in his turn, was not 
remiss in reciprocating the civilities 
which were showered upon him. He 
undertook to organise the Irish mem- 
bers into a phalanx in favour of the 
bill; and, in the plenitude of his gene- 
rosity, consented to let the late elections 
proceed, without exacting from the can- 
didates any pledges in favour of a repeal 
of the Union. So far,so good. He was 
enabled to perform for the government 
this important piece of service, without 
very seriously endangering his popu- 
larity in Ireland. There were, I know, 
some little questionings, and some little 
murmurings, amongst the more clear- 
sighted and determined of the re- 
pealers. They asked, *‘ Where is the 
necessity for this compromise? Why 
should not repeal and reform go hand- 
in-hand? Is not the one as just and 
necessary as the other? And is not 
England now exactly in that condition 
in which, what we cannot procure from 
her justice we may wring from her ne- 
cessities?” Such were the murmurings 
of some of the sterner repealists ; but 
Dan’s influence was sufficient to over- 
rule their scruples; and it was deter- 
mined, pro hac vice, that the Trish 
members should be returned unpledged, 
except upon the one important point 
which was essential to the existence of 
Lord Grey’s administration. 

The feeling in favour of the repeal of 
the Union has rapidly gained ground 
amongst that class of persons who, 
until lately, might be relied on as the 
primest friends of British connexion. 
This has arisen from two causes: the 
burning indignation which they felt 
against the parliamentary leaders by 
whom they were betrayed; and the 
conviction that the question respecting 
it ls now only a question of time ; that 
it must be carried, sooner or later ; aud 
that the sooner it is carried the better. 
To the Protestants, Dan’s advocacy of 
the Measure was no recommendation. 
Besides being premature, it was too 
atrociously referable to personal pique 
and resentment. It therefore rather 
repressed than encouraged any demon- 
stration of feeling on the part of those 
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towards whom he had always exhibited 
so much political animosity, and who 
were ready to say “ Timeo Danaos” to 
any proposal, however plausible, which 
proceeded from the arch champion of 
popery in Ireland. But the more they 
considered the matter, and the more 
they saw of the conduct of the present 
administration — their abandonment of 
Protestant interests — their discounte- 
nance of Protestant institutions — the 
more they felt satisfied that the repeal 
of the Union would bring with it no 
addition to the evils which they are 
doomed to suffer, and that it is better 
it should take place while the Protest- 
ant party are yet considerable, and 
while they may be enabled to make 
tolerably good terms, than when emi- 
gration might drain them of their 
physical strength, and the energies of 
those who remained in the country 
might be paralysed by oppression and 
injustice. 

So it was, that the public began to 
take up the question just as Dan found 
it convenient to lay it down. Perhaps 
there never was an instance of a mea- 
sure, which was at first regarded with 
such suspicion and discountenance, 
becoming so rapidly popular amongst 
the two parties between whom the 
country is divided. I am convinced 
that one year more of agitation would 
have put Dan at the head of a united 
party of Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics, whose attitude would have 
rendered it impossible for any minister 
safely to despise them. The law had 
now expired which would have enabled 
government, by a summary process, to 
put them down. They might have 
again had their breakfast parties and 
their dinner parties with impunity. 
Even the loyal corporation of Dublin 
would have scarcely countenanced the 
mockery of another sham prosecution. 
The state of England is such that 
additional troops could not be spared 
to menace any of those portentously 
formidable combinations by which the 
peace of the country has been so fre- 
quently put in jeopardy. The minister 
could not afford to offend the Irish 
members, who have been his chief stay 
upon the question of reform. These 
members could just as little afford to 
offend Dan and the priests. The Agi- 
tator and his employers had breathed 
into them the breath of their political 
life; and any reluctance to comply 
with their most extravagant requests 
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would be speedily visited by political 
annihilation. In fact, the ball was at 
his foot. By agitating the repeal of 
the Union, nothing, in all human pro- 
bability, could prevent that measure 
being carried. There was a combina- 
tion, both of parties and of circum- 
stances, in favour of it, which never 
may occur again; but as Dan never 
advocated the measure from any public 
views, there were now private consider- 
ations which had their full weight in 
determining him for the present to rake 
down the fire that he had kindled, and 
transfer the excitement which he had 
caused to the more profitable employ- 
ment of assisting ministers in their 
efforts to carry the reform bill. It 
must be owned that he chose a good 
time for bringing his patriotism into 
the market. The government have 
great reason to feel grateful for his for- 


bearance. The negative assistance 


which he has thus afforded them is of 


more importance just at present than 
the positive assurance which they have 
got from any of their other friends. 
Dan has absolutely paralysed the ener- 
gies of a faction by whom they might 
have been very seriously incommoded. 


For this he has received a patent of 


precedency, which is certainly a cheap 
purchase of services that could 
scarcely at the present moment be over- 
rated. And let it be remembered, to 
his credit, that if he was the first to ex- 
cite the cry for the repeal of the Union, 
he was also the first to put it down; 
and although his motives for commen- 
cing the agitation of it may not be re- 
membered without contempt, the faci- 


lity with which he has suffered himself 


to be induced to desist from that agi- 
tation, just when it became ripe and 
formidable, should ever be regarded, 
by his majesty’s ministers at least, 
with unmingled gratitude and admira- 
tion. 

To a quiet looker-on, nothing can be 
more amusingly ludicrous than the 


farce which is performing here at pre- 


sent. The Anti-unionists shrewdly sus- 
pect that they have been sold. The 
Agitator has got one or two newspapers 
in his interest, which strongly recom- 
mend that he should take office under 
the present government : the most 
honest, and by far the most able, of 
the radical papers are dgainst it. Dan 
himself does not know what to say. 
Like Garrick, between comedy and 
tragedy ; or Macheath, between Polly 
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and Lucy, he stands, a monument of 
patriotic irresolution, between the 
sweets of darling popularity on the one 
hand, and on the other, much-coveted 
emolument and consideration. Cesar 
or Cromwell, when they refused a 
crown, were never more pitiably insin- 
cere than the demagogue, when, to the 
offer of a place that was never yet 
made, he says, “ Ah, no!” by antici- 
pation. 

The truth appears to be, that the 
question of giving Dan office was 
gravely entertained by Lord Grey’s 
cabinet. Things have come to that 
pass with the Whigs, that they cannot 
now afford to be very nice in their 
choice either of men or measures, 
And the proud premier, who was “ to 
stand or fall with his order,” has found 
it expedient to propitiate the founder of 
“ the Order of Liberators,” in order to 
guarantee the stability ofhis administra- 
tion. Ifhis will, therefore, could have 
determined the matter,O’Connell would, 
at this moment, in all probability, have 
been in possession of the office of his 
majesty’s attorney-general for Ireland. 
But there is anotlier individual who is 
of some little importance at present, 
and who could not be readily induced 
to act with one who had so recently 
been the subject of a state prosecution. 
Mr. Stanley, it is said, threatened to 
resign, if the plan for promoting the 
man, by whom he had been so falsely 
slandered, were persevered in. Lord 
Grey was puzzled,—he knew not how 
to act; but the Irish secretary was 
firm ; and the consequence was, an 
abandonment of the intention of pub- 
licly and extensively taking the dema- 
gogue into pay, and an indefinite post- 
ponement of the golden hopes which 
had almost drawn him from the popu- 
lar side, and for the sake of which he 
had well nigh forfeited the confidence 
of the people of Ireland. 

While this negotiation was pending, 
and before any thing definitive was 
known, Dan was in high good humour 
with every body; nobody, nothing— 
not even an insinuation to the preju- 
dice of his political honesty — could 
provoke him. The Freeman’s Journal 
denounced the notion of his taking 
office: Dan only smiled. A wight, 
ycleped George Encor, a writer of 
villanous politics and trashy meta- 
physics, put forth his sentiments upon 
the subject, in a long rigmarole of sar- 
castic innuendos. This produced uo 
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other effect upon the soft, good-natured, 
peace-loving, place- expecting Dan, 
than a mild expostulation with the 
aforesaid George, and a most pious 
resolve, that if he were struck upon 
one cheek, he would turn the other 
also. Such saint-like meekness, such 
Christian forbearance, in connexion 
with such glowing patriotism, sure 
never before was exhibited to the ad- 
miration of the astonished Irish. He 
publicly made the amende honorable 
for the abuse which he had heaped 
upon Mr. Stanley. He bore testimony 
to his ability “in the house;” he 
praised his industry; he extolled his 
eloquence ; he gave him the most un- 
limited credit for good intentions. In 
fact, there was not an individual con- 
nected with the present government 
who was not studiously represented in 
such a light as not only to render it 
difficult to believe that he ever could 
have differed from them, but utterly 
impossible to imagine any lawful im- 
pediment which should prevent the 
loving parties from being inseparably 
united. 

But while Dan's bridegrooms were 
chanting the epithalamium of his 
marriage with the Whigs, to the tune 
of “Ah! sure a pair was never seen, 
so aptly formed to meet by nature,” 
the “consummation so devoutly wish- 
ed,” at least by one of the parties, was 
not for the present fated to be realised. 
Aud all owing to the dogged obstinacy 
of George Edward Stanley! Was 
ever any thing so provoking? Is it 
uny wonder that his meck and gentle 
spirit should be chafed, and that his 
tender soul should be filled with bit- 
terness and anguish? No, indeed it 
is not! “Hope deferred,” we are 
told, “maketh the heart sick ;” and 
when the heart is sick, a man some- 
times scarcely knows his friends from 
his enemies. Hence the sudden re- 
tractation of all those good words 
which were lately so prodigally la- 
vished upon Mr. Stanley. Le is now 
no longer the honest senator, the able 
debater. He is, in fact, “ the worst 
enemy of Ireland.” This does not 
rest upon mere assertion; it is suscep- 
tible of what is little short of demon- 
strative proof. Every one knows that 
Dan is her best friend ; and the man 
Who has proved himself Ais worst 
enemy, must necessarily be the worst 


enemy of Ireland. Q. E. D. 


Mr. Stanley has certainly a great 
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deal to answer for. If Dan had not 
been pledged to neutrality before the 
negotiation respecting his taking office 
was so unceremoniously broken off, 
Lord Anglesea would this moment 
have had a difficult card to play in 
Ireland. As it is, the government 
have by far the best of the bargain. 
Dan is pledged by his own declara- 
tions against the agitation of the repeal 
of the Union; and these pledges must 
be binding, as long, perhaps, as the 
present men continue in power: at all 
events, until the condition of govern- 
ment is so far changed as to render agi- 
tation no longer dangerous. The dema- 
gogue’s occupation, therefore, is almost 
gone. He has been induced, like Jack, 
in the humorous history of John Bull, 
“to make as though he hanged him- 
self.” 

But even this, serviceable as it must 
have been to any government, was not 
the thing which his late negotiators 
were most anxious to accomplish. If 
Dan were hanged a hundred times, 
while the Union of Trades subsisted 
upon their present footing, it would 
have been a matter of little moment. 
They could at any time contrive, by a 
genial warmth peculiar to themselves, 
to hatch the eggs of a political cocka- 
trice, and provide for themselves a 
suitable leader. This Dan felt, long 
before he had a serious thought of 
bringing his patriotism into the mar- 
ket; indeed before he could suspect 
that there would have been a market 
for his patriotism. He felt that the 
longer this union subsisted, and the 
more it flourished, the less indispen- 
sable would he be to it; and the 
more likelihood would there be of some 
rival starting up, who might either 
divide with him, or snatch from him, 
the honours of agitation. Le felt, 
that however useful as servants the for- 
midable combination of the greasy ar- 
tificers might prove, the time might 
come when they would be found ter- 
rible masters; and that even the des- 
potic authority, which he exercised, 
was precarious, as long as he was 
dependent upon the caprice ofa body- 
guard of janizaries, by whom he might 
be at any moment deposed. He felt 
all this; but what was to be done? 
Ile was himself the father of this new 
association. To the resentment that 
was caused by the hard blows which 
he received from John Doherty, they 
owed their political existence: hitherto 
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they had served his purposes exceed- 
ingly well. Was he, like Saturn, to 
devour his own children? But there 
is no use in talking —self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. Dan clearly 
saw that the question narrowed itself 
simply to this, either ¢heir authority 
must be circumscribed, or Ais influence 
would be endangered. Such being 
the only alternative, could he hesitate 
in his choice? No, surely. Too 
much remained to be done for his 
country, to allow him for a moment to 
think of any inglorious abdication of 
his high functions, or even to exercise 
these high functions with a liability to 
have his views thwarted or counter- 
acted by ignorant and presumptuous 
advisers. He therefore could come to 
no other conclusion, than that the Union 
of Trades must be swamped, or burked ; 
or he could have no security for that 
ascendency which was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the well-being of Ireland. 
After that, talk of Brutus sacrificing 
his son! talk of the second Brutus sa- 
crificing his friend! Why, the first 
merely ordered justice to be executed 
upon a convicted traitor; the second 
merely arrested a tyrant in a career of 
criminal ambition. But here is a man 
who can condemn to the bow-string a 
numerous progeny of his political off- 
spring, before they have been even 
suspected of a crime; but whose in- 
stinctive penetration gives him a cer- 
tain foresight of their future delin- 
quency; and who is enabled, by the 
energy of his prophetic patriotism, to 
tear asunder the ties of paternity, and 
abandon them for the good of his 
country. Oh, marvellous Dan! how 
richly you deserve to be the man of 
the people! You can call your crea- 
tures into existence when you want to 
answer one purpose; you can com- 
mand them out of existence when you 
want to answer another! 

Still the question was, how the thing 
was to bedone. The Union of Trades 
could not be directly and suddenly 
cast away. He could not say to them, 
as Coriolanus said to the plebeians of 
Rome, “I banish you!” No, no; that 
would be a clumsy mode of going to 
work. It would be hard indeed, if 
he who had already outdone the two 
Brutuses could not improve upon the 
patriotism of Coriolanus. Dan re- 
solved to consider nothing accom- 
plished, unless he could induce the 
Union of Trades to destroy themselves. 
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This is the state in which matters 
stand at present. How far our hero 
will succeed in his project, remains to 
be seen: he has hitherto succeeded in 
almost every thing which he has underta- 
ken. Asystem of agitation, which would 
have brought another man to the gal- 
lows, and which, in troth, gave the 
executioners in the south and west of 
Ireland full employment, as far as his 
dupes were concerned, has only served 
to elevate him to a seat in parliament. 
But whether he can induce the Union 
of Trades “ to make as though they 
hanged themselves,” is quite another 
thing. I, for my part, must see it 
before I believe it. I must see them 
falling in love with the halter, placing 
it fondly round their necks, and 
swinging from the beam, before I can 
believe that they will be really taken 
in by a project which can only end in 
their annihilation. 

But Dan is still their Corypheus : he 
has already accomplished great things. 
They feel the importance of having 
him at command ; and will not lightly 
run the risk of losing either the éclat 
of his presence or the advantage of his 
services. There is not, just yet, any 
one who could so fitly fill precisely 
the place which he occupies ; and there 
is no length, therefore, to which they 
will not go, rather than not at present 
lose him. But one thing is certain, 
that if they go the length which he 
requires, they are lost ; and if they do 
not, he is separated from them for 
ever. 

Either event must be to him, at 
present, a matter of indifference ; not 
so to the poor devils who are trudging 
after him, “ haud passibus equis,” in the 
career of agitation. They had been 
indentured, as it were, to Dan, and he 
finds it expedient to break up business 
before they are out of their time—his 
fortune being made before they have 
been sufficiently instructed in the trade 
to be able to set up for themselves. 
But even in the absence of his instruc- 
tions, they may be cheered and encou- 
raged by his example. When he began 
himself, he had not the advantage ofany 
able teacher —and what a progress did 
he make! They have only to tread in 
his footsteps, and it will be hard indeed 
if they do not accomplish something 
great. They should remember that 
they have now advantages of which 
he could not boast when he com- 
menced the world. The Catholic 
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claims have been granted—Jacobin 
principles have obtained favour with 
our rulers—there is actually no such 
thing as a formidable Protestant party 
in Ireland—the established church is 
discountenanced, and almost proscri- 
bed,— in fact, all the institutions of the 
country have got such a shake, that it 
will not require the strength of a 
Samson to cause them to fall to 
pieces. All these things our young 
patriots should remember for their 
encouragement. Their leader, too, in 
taking his departure from them, has 
let fall a portion of his mantle, which 
will be much more than sufficient to 
cover their political nakedness. He 
has left them the repeal of the Union 
as a precious legacy, which, if pru- 
dently managed, must make their for- 
tunes. It is a topic of which the 
populace in Ireland will never tire. 
He may consider himself as having 
conferred an estate upon the rising 
brood of demagogues, which contains 
an unwrought vein of the richest and 
the finest ore of agitation ; and if they 
neglect to employ the proper machinery 
in the working of it, he will not be to 
blame. He discovered it for their 
benefit, reserved it for their use, and 
assigned it to their management ; and 
they will be chargeable with most 
criminal supineness if they omit to 
turn it to advantage. 

3ut no such result is to be appre- 
hended. These are not times in which 
Dan can want successors. Necessity 
is the mother of invention. The trade 
is too good a one not to be pursued ; 
and the apprentices, who have been 
so prematurely and unceremoniously 
turned adrift, will be sure in the end 
to succeed, even though they possessed 
fewer advantages. Let them hold in 
mind what has been said by an ancient 
poet: “ Quis expedieret psittaco suum 
xuest Venrer ingenii largitor.” The 
gastric juice, when not entirely em- 
ployed in the assimilation of animal 
Sustenance, never fails to propagate in 
the brain precisely that description of 
political crudities which are most 
agreeable to the vulgar. They may 
depend upon it, for their comfort, 
that, as long as ever they are hungry, 
they will never want arguments for 
the repeal of the Union. An empty 
Stomach is amazingly conducive to 
that quickness of invention, which, 
more than any thing else, is needful 
in their vocation. It is amazing how 


nimble the fancy becomes when not 
cloyed by the vapours which arise 
from a full meal. Witness honest Jack 
Lawless. Why, his political life did 
not fairly commence until he became a 
bankrupt. As long as ever his tables 
groaned with costly viands, his patriot- 
ism was oppressed, as it were, by a 
nightmare. Even the society of Emmet 
and M‘Nevin, and Napper Tandy and 
Keough, was insufficient to elicit from 
him any of that political fire which has 
so frequently, since he became a dinner- 
less agitator, threatened to consume the 
enemies of freedom; and, indeed, if 
there had not been at hand dampers, 
in the shape of occasional douceurs, 
by which he was seduced again into 
animal indulgence, poor Jack would 
ere this have been consumed himself. 
Well I remember an evening at the 
Catholic Association, when he entered, 
I believe after having been liberated 
from the Marshalsea, with eyes beto- 
kening a most ravenous appetite, and 
a lankness of figure that denoted almost 
utter exenteration. He took his seat 
exactly opposite Major Brian, an enor- 
mously fat and wealthy Roman Catho- 
lic, who was at that time called the 
King of the Romans, and looked at 
him as if he scarcely could believe 
that cannibalism was a crime. It was, 
I know, suspected that the major had 
refused Jack some pecuniary accom- 
modation ; and [ am sure, if such were 
the case, he had reason to repent it; 
for, fire and faggots, how Jack did 
fume! The little major had never 
heard any but good words before; 
he had been fondly cherished by 
O’Connell and the other leaders, even 
as a fair lady cherisheth her favourite 
guinea-pig; and when Jack com- 
menced his harangue, inspired by an 
influence which the major had never 
felt, and was not likely to feel as long 
as there was a leg of mutton in his 
larder, bless me, how he did stare! 
how his little gooseberry eyes rolled in 
his head, and his breath came short and 
quick, and his whole frame heaved 
with convulsive agitation! And had 
not mutual friends interfered, and 
separated the lynx-eyed orator from 
his panting victim, I question if the 
Catholic Association would not have 
furnished occasion for a coroner’s in- 
quest upon the bodies of two of its 
members,—the one of whom might 
have expired in a patriotic paroxysm 
of exasperated inanition, and the other 
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of a suffusion of the brain, caused by a 
plethoric habit of body under unusual 
excitement. 

There is, therefore, no reason to 
apprehend that the race of agitators 
will speedily become extinct, even 
though they may, for a season, be 
deprived of the countenance of the 
great “ Liberator.” In my opinion, 
that circumstance will only enable 
them the more to increase and multiply. 
Had he continued much longer amongst 
them, they might be dwarfed by his 
presence, and have been kept in such 
a state of political pupilage as would 
have unfitted them for any great and 
independent exertions. Besides, they 
can all walk without a go-cart ; and 
the road is now chalked out so clearly, 
that the blindest of them cannot miss 
his way. 

You ask respecting the present state 
of the Established Church. I can only 
say, it is just as Dan could wish it to 
be. Nothing can be more deplorable. 
In five counties in the south and west 
of Ireland, tithes are almost entirely 
withheld. Such is the strength of the 
combination that has been formed 
against them, that even those who are 
well disposed to pay are deterred from 
so doing, lest they should incur the 
vengeance of the insurgents. Their 
plan is sufficiently simple and effective. 
Tithes are demanded ; they are refused. 
An appeal is had to law, which of 
course determines the matter in favour 
of the clergyman. <A decree issues ; 
perhaps no one can be found to 
execute it: if it be executed, and cattle 
or corn are distrained, no body will 
be found to buy them. The people 
are all in league against the law, which 
is thus rendered a dead letter. The 
remedy of the clergy is perfect, if it 
could be enforced; but when they 
come to employ it for the protection 
of their property, they find themselves 
like the gentleman who was roused to 
defend himself against an attack of 
robbers, and found that his servant had 
watered his pistols. 

Indeed, my dear friend, your heart 
would bleed if you knew the condition 
to which good and learned men are 
reduced by this outrageous system — 
men, many of them, who, when they 
were in the receipt of their legal in- 
comes, were the best friends of the 
poor in their respective neighbourhoods. 
You know our friend Peter Roe; you 
know how he always employed his 
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income; how he went about doing 
good, and counted not any thing that 
he possessed his own, as long as there 
existed within his reach human wretch- 
edness that could be relieved by it. 
Ile would be this moment without the 
means of providing for his family, if he 
had not friends who have ministered 
to his necessities! There is a large 
sum owing to him,—not much less 
than about two thousand pounds!— 
and yet he cannot contrive to collect 
as much as would pay his curates! 
Many others are in similar circum- 
stances, with large nominal prefer- 
ments, from which they cannot obtain 
a single sixpence ; and yet with families 
to support, with children to educate, 
and with an appearance to maintain in 
the world. Some of them have sold 
their stock, some their libraries! and 
some of them, alas ! educated, Christian 
gentlemen, are driven to solicit pecu- 
niary contributions! Am I not right, 
therefore, in saying that the Church of 
Ireland is just as Dan could wish it 
to be? 

The government affect to deplore 
this state of things; but they say, 
what can we do? I cannot but think 
that if rents were resisted precisely as 
tithes are resisted, they could find a 
remedy. The misfortune is, that they 
recognise such a distinction between 
the two kinds of property, as renders 
it impossible for them to take for the 
one the measures that would be found 
effectual for the protection of the other. 
And the peasantry are impressed with 
a belief that, in resisting the payment 
of tithes, even unto blood, they are 
only carrying into effect the wishes of 
government, who secretly desire to 
abolish them altogether. 

And when Dan is able to command 
the services of fifty or sixty Irish mem- 
bers, it will be very difficult for any 
government to refuse him so reasonable 
a demand as that the emoluments of 
the church should be shared with the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Well may he 
denounce the borouglmongers, when, 
by so doing, he can contrive to become 
as great as three or four of the greatest 
of them put together. What are the 
Dukes of Newcastle and Northumber- 
land, and the Marquesses of Cleveland 
and Anglesea, compared with the 
wholesale patron of [rish representa- 
tives — this setter-up and puller-down 
of county members? Depend upon it, 
he knows what he is about: he knows 
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that the government of the country can 
never be carried on without some in- 
fluence or other, and that what is loss 
to the boroughmongers will be gain to 
him. If, when excluded from the pri- 
vileges of the state, and at the head of 
the Catholic Association, he could dic- 
tate terms to a Protestant parliament, 
what may he not accomplish when he 
shall have become the proprietor of 
from fifty to sixty members of parlia- 
ment? Why, they dare refuse him 
nothing. But in this particular case I 
am inclined to think they will even 
anticipate his requisitions. It is, I 
believe, at present seriously contem- 
plated to take the Roman Catholic 
priesthood into pay. Hlerein a two- 
fold operation is to be performed : the 
established clergy are to be converted 
from jcint proprietors of the soil into 
stipendiaries of the state; the Roman 
Catholic clergy are to be raised into 
functionaries of the government, from 
the condition of persons subsisting up- 
on eleemosynary contributions. The 
one are to bé placed upon that pre- 
carious footing where they may be any 
moment cashiered; the other are to 
be put upon that permanent and 
respectable foundation, from which, 
whenever it shall seem expedient to 
our rulers to cast the established 
church away, they may be ready im- 
mediately to step into the possession 
of its forfeited emoluments and con- 
sideration. 

I assure you there are many in this 
country who look upon it as a piece 
of profound policy to pay the priests, 
and to give them, as they term it, an 
interest in the tranquillity of the coun- 
try. They do not ask themselves how 
long that interest is likely to last, or 
whether it may not be counteracted by 
another interest which these gentry 
have never yet lost sight of — the inte- 
rest of their order. They little know 
the stuff they are made of. A genuine 
Roman Catholic clergyman lives but 
for the promotion of the objects of his 
church. I can assure you, the degree 
in which they have exhibited their at- 
tachment to the interests of their pecu- 
liar ecclesiastical system has often ex- 
cited my admiration. They will, there- 
fore, take whatever they can get from 
the government (their coquetry upon 
the subject is all nonsense); and it 
will ke, you may depend upon it, all 
the sweeter, if what they receive be 
taken from the church; but as to any 
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services in return, by which they might 
forfeit the confidence of their flocks, 
these are altogether out of the question. 

Indeed, when it is considered that 
they will be paid, not because they are 
useful as religious teachers, but because 
they are formidable as political parti- 
sans, they must lose their wits if they 
could consent to receive pay for the 
purpose of ceasing to be formidable. 
They know a better trick than that, 
and will not submit to have their teeth 
drawn and their claw-nails pared, in 
order that they may be suffered to 
slumber, with collars round their necks, 
at the door of the Treasury. If the 
government should attempt to “* Burke” 
them, they will find it a tougher job 
than the monster in Edinburgh under- 
took when he grappled with “ daft 
Jamie.” Our popish ecclesiastics are 
not so easily “ done” as all that comes 
to. They will, as I said before, take 
the stipend, but they will not wear 
“the king’s livery.” They will take 
the stipend, because, by so doing, 
they will be so far connected with the 
state; and even such a connexion with 
the state as it may give will afford them 
facilities, at a future period, for resum- 
ing their ancient ascendency. They 
will take the stipend, because by so 
doing they may, to a certain degree, 
relieve their own flocks from the bur- 
den of contributing to their mainte- 
nance, and be themselves relieved 
from the necessity of having recourse 
to various disagreeable, and, in some 
instances, degrading means, for pro- 
curing the payment of their dues. 
They will take the stipend, because it 
will add respectability to their order, 
and induce a better class of persons to 
enter into their ministry. They will 
take the stipend, because it will, in 
various ways, contribute to the perma- 
nency and diflusion of popery in Ire- 
land. All these things the stipend is 
well calculated to accomplish, and 
they will take very good care that it 
shall be employed for no other pur- 
pose. Our wise ones imagine that, 
by means of it, they may be cut off 
from the sympathies of their flocks, 
and induced to imitate the Irishman in 
Hlogarth’s picture, who is represented 
as sitting upon the end of a beam, and 
most deliberately and industriously 
sawing it through in a part between 
himself and the wall from which it 
projected —all unconscious that his 
labour must tend to dash out his 
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brains. I say the Roman Catholic 
clergy would prove that they have not 
brains to be dechel out, if so silly a 
project could deceive them. I believe 
they know very well the view with 
which the stipend will be given, and 
that they will not get it from love, but 
from fear; but so much the more will 
they exert themselves, that not one of 
the objects which ministers propose to 
accomplish by it shall be answered. 
They will still continue political par- 
tisans ; they will still continue sticklers 
for the privileges of their order; they 
will still continue identified with the 
mass of the people, in those anti-En- 
glish and anti-heretical feelings which 
are at present the sources of such 
baleful discord. They will still, in 
fact, be as great a thorn in the side 
of government as ever; and any threat 
at a future period to withhold their 
salaries, or to make them contingent 
upon their good behaviour — Gods ! 
what a ferment it would excite! what 
meetings, what speeches, what peti- 
tions, what resolutions! Why, all 
previous agitation were peace and 
quietness compared with the hubbub 
that would be then created! Ireland 
would be shaken from the centre to 
the circumference, and the empire it- 
self would not contain their indigna- 
tion! Softly, softly, gentlemen com- 
moners! You may use or abuse the 
poor Protestant clergy as you please ; 
you may make laws which deprive 
them of their property— you may en- 
courage violence which threatens their 
lives—you may pass resolutions which 
degrade them from their proper station 
in the state—you may treat them as 
Lear was treated by his unnatural 
daughters, who employed the power 
and the wealth which he so lavishly 
conferred upon them, for the purpose 
of reducing him to poverty and shame: 
you may, in a word, be as cruel and 
injurious as you please to the lawful 
wife, but beware how you provoke the 
concubine. She is not a lady who 
will bear to be told of her faults, and 
you may feel her nails in your eyes 
before you are aware of it. Make your 
account, therefore, with taking her, if 
you are resolved to take her, not for 
“better for worse,” but for worse and 
worse; for, assuredly, if she should 
prove refractory, your remedy will not 
be easy. Ifonce you consent to give 
her an establishment, you will not find 
it possible to get her off your hands ; 
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she will make you know the difference 
between a Jady of pleasure and one of 
your virtuous dowdies; it will be her 
pleasure to continue with you long 
after it may be your pleasure to con- 
tinue with her; and having once got 
fairly seated in the saddle, you may 
kick and fling until you lose your 
wind before you can unhorse her, 
No, no. The popish clergy, once 
adopted by the state, may be consi- 
dered as permanently established ; — 
they may fairly say, “We were not 
adopted for our merits, and we there- 
fore should not be rejected for our 
demerits.” Their claims are founded 
upon their political power, which in 
all probability will be greatest when 
they are least disposed to make a 
proper use of it. They must despise 
a ministry who could offer them pay- 
ment as a bribe, as, if they accepted it, 
they would themselves be despised by 
the people. The influence, therefore, 
to which they will be indebted for 
whatever they may get, they will con- 
tinue to hold, in order to retain it; 
and they will only acquire an addi- 
tional power over government, by the 
very means which the government are 
about to employ for the purpose of 
acquiring an additional power over 
them. The government are literally 
about ‘to hire them to be their mas- 
ters!” Such is the wisdom of our sapient 
legislators,— such is their plan for the 
support of the church and the tranquilli- 
ty of Ireland. O’Connell has not as yet, 
it is true, succeeded to office ; but if he 
were in power to-morrow, could he 
take any more effectual means of giving 
popery a firm footing in the country, 
and forming the foundation of its future 
aggrandisement, than are about to be 
taken by our (so called) Protestant 
legislators, for the purpose, or under 
the pretence, of disarming it of its ter- 
rors, and diminishing the evils of its 
influence in lreland. 

The great argument in favour of this 
measure is drawn from the example 
of the effect which the regium donum is 
said to have had upon the Presby- 
terians of the north of Ireland. We 
are told how loyal and how well- 
affected they are, and that this has 
all been produced by the stipend 
which is paid them by the government. 
But before an argument can be built 
upon this fact, if fact it be, it would be 
necessary to prove that, if the regiwm 
donum had never been given, the Irish 
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Presbyterian church would this mo- 
ment have been in existence—a matter 
of which I have some doubts, for the 
following reasons: viz. whatever may 
have been thought of them in Crom- 
well’s day, rational men could not 
continue to regard the band and sur- 
plice as abominations ; and the other 
grounds of dissent were neither so 
many nor so serious as would have 
justified, in the eyes of any but fana- 
tical enthusiasts, a continued separation 
from the Church of England. That 
this is the case, abundantly appears 
from the fact, that many of the Pres- 
byterian clergy at the present day 
bring up their children to the English 
church; and that their flocks are just 
as frequent attendants upon the church 
as upon the conventicle. The truth 
would seem to be, that men had out- 
grown, or were very rapidly out- 
growing, the follies which caused the 
original schism, which has been perpe- 
tuated by the preposterous policy of 
the government in giving this bounty. 
If the Presbyterian clergy were de- 
pendent upon their flocks for subsist- 
ence, they would only be continued 
as long as the feeling remained which 
led to separation. They must diminish 
in numbers in proportion as that feel- 
ing died away ; and, finally, become 
extinct, when it was no longer distin- 
guishable. As soon, however, as they 
became entitled to support from the 
state, the nature of their condition was 
essentially altered. To a great degree, 
they were no longer dependent upon 
their flocks; and they were placed in 
circumstances in which they might be 
enabled to continue the system of 
Presbyterianism much longer than the 
system of Presbyterianism, if left to 
itself, would have continued them. 
Thus, like the pious AEneas, they were 
enabled to carry their venerable parent 
upon their back, and save him, not 
indeed from the fire of Presbyterian 
zeal, but the frost of Presbyterian in- 
difference. The same kind and con- 
siderate government, which persecuted 
their errors when they were at their 
height and should have been connived 
at, took care to propagate them when 
they had almost lost their hold upon 
the public mind, and must very speed- 
ily have dropped into oblivion. 

When, therefore, we are told of the 
efficacy of the regiwn donum in con- 
ciliating the Presbyterians of the North, 
we must be sure, before we admit the 
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force of the analogy, that if the regium 
donum had not been given, there would 
have been Presbyterians to conci- 
liate. Now I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that if the view which I have 
submitted to you be correct, as regards 
the Dissenters, it is, at least, equally 
so as regards the Roman Catholics. 
They are at present encumbered by the 
support of their weighty hierarchical 
establishment, to a degree that must, 
sooner or later, give rise to very serious 
questionings within themselves, as to 
whether it be in reality worth all that 
it costs them. The great majority of 
Roman Catholics in this country are 
Roman Catholics by birth, Roman 
Catholics from habit, much more than 
from inquiry and conviction. They 
continue in the profession of the belief 
in which they were born, from a spe- 
cies of moral vis inertia, which would 
carry them on in a straight line of un- 
deviating assent to the opinions in 
which they had been brought up, until 
they begin to find the maintenance of 
them expensive or inconvenient ; or, 
rather, until the expense and the in- 
convenience are felt considerably to 
outweigh any moral estimate which 
they have formed of their worth or 
their importance. There are vast 
numbers to whom popery may con- 
tinue to be tolerable, as long as it may 
be professed without costing them any 
thing. But when not merely their 
passive assent is required, but their 
purses are heavily taxed for the sup- 
port of the various weighty establish- 
ments connected with it, they feel that 
to be quite another thing; and I am 
firmly convinced, that if the Church of 
Rome had not been much more of a 
political than a religious institute in 
this country, it would have been, long 
ago, by the better classes, almost uni- 
versally abandoned. But if govern- 
ment come forward, and relieve the 
gentry of that pressure which they feel 
at present, and which would, ulti- 
mately, if suffered to produce its na- 
tural effect, lead to an abandonment 
of the errors of popery, they will only, 
in reality, be acting as flappers for the 
priests, and fan the slumbers of an 
unawakened conscience. Dissenters 
have their enthusiastic preachers, by 
whom they may be aroused and held 
together. They are influenced by 


motives addressed to the passions and 
But strip popery of its 
It cannot 
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stand the test of reason; it provides 
no spiritual sustenance for the inner 
man; it satisfies not those “ yearnings 
after immortality” which are felt by 
the awakened believer; it consists of 
forms and ceremonies which may give 
employment to the body, and of pa- 
geantry which engages the senses ;— 
it is, in fact, a body without a soul. 
If, therefore, the government resolve 
to keep up all this pantomimic dis- 
play, to patronise and contribute to 
the decorations of this melodrame of 
Christianity, by which the imagination 
may be soothed and deluded, they will 
be, however unconsciously, eniployed 
in doing the only thing by which the 
reign of a debasing superstition could 
be protracted. How many will be 
disposed to enjoy the spectacle, when 
they are enabled to do so admission 
free, who would think twice before 
they would pay for it! You may 
depend upon it, therefore, that by 
giving a state provision to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, one of the most 
natural inducements by which a ma- 
jority of their followers would other- 
wise be led to question their authority, 
will be removed; and hundreds will 
acquiesce in the dominion of King 
Log, who would be stirred up to se- 
ditious murmurings by the grinding 
exactions of King Horse-Leech, or 
King Sea-Serpent. 

But the measure is a popular one ; 
and it will, in all probability, be car- 
ried into effect. Remember my words, 
however. If precisely what I have 
said does not, in all respects, come to 
pass, I call upon you never to put any 
confidence in my predictions. 

A beginning has already been made 
in the new project of national educa- 
tion, T..¢ commissioners are appointed. 
And such commissioners! I do not 
mean to say, that they are not all, in 
their respective ways, very estimable 
men. But their views are so adverse, 
and their opinions are so various, as to 
preclude the possibility of any cordial 
or effective co-operation. In fact, they 
are appointed, not for the purpose of 
co-operating with, but for the purpose 
of checking each other. I will give 
you their names as I have learned 
them. The archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Murray, Dr. Erath, Dr. Sadlier, 
the Duke of Leinster, the Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery, and Mr. Holmes. There 
are three members of the Established 
Church, two of them at least being 
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liberals ; there are two Roman Catho- 
lics, and two Socinians! Good God! 
what can our rulers mean? Do they 
imagine that any human being can be 
deceived by a proceeding like this? 
Upon what foundation must a system 
rest, of which such commissioners are 
the guardians? Not, certainly, upon 
any established principle of revealed 
religion ! 

The very least degree of justice to 
these commissioners would constrain 
the admission that they are all sincere 
in the profession of their respective 
opinions. In order to agree, they 
must, therefore, come to a resolution 
not to entertain the consideration of 
any proposition by which any one of 
them might be considered as opposing 
the religious belief of any other. The 
Church of England must not insist 
upon imbuing the mind of the children 
who will come for education to the 
national schools with any instruction 
by which the Socinian or the Roman 
Catholic might be offended ; these re- 
ligionists undertaking, on their part, 
that no offence shall be given to the 
Established Church. They must thus 
commence their work with throwing 
overboard every thing peculiar to 
Christianity. Their system cannot be 
based upon a single religious princi- 
ple for which we are indebted to the 
Word of God! Upon what, then, 
must it he based? Upon pure and 
simple Drrsm!!!_ This, assuredly, is 
a good preparation for bringing up the 
youth of Ireland to worship the god- 
dess of reason ! 

And yet no individual who has spo- 
ken or written upon the subject has 
ventured to say, that any system of na- 
tional instruction would be safe of which 
religion did not constitute the basis. 
They all acknowledge the danger of 
intellectual culture without that moral 
safeguard which religion alone can 
afford. They have repeatedly acknow- 
ledged how worse than fruitless it 
must be, to educate the understanding, 
without, at the same time, endeavour- 
ing to vitalise the conscience. And 
yet their project must, necessarily, be 
one which excludes the influence of 
all the important and peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity ! 

I know it will be said, that the 
children may be instructed in the tenets 
of their respective creeds by their own 
teachers, at hours or upon days set 
apart for that purpose. Assuredly 
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they may. The government, of course, 
do not intend to sanction any direct 
interference with the rights of con- 
science. But that cannot be said to 
form any part of public national educa- 
tion. The common school-book must 
be one of perfect neutrality respecting 
the peculiarities of every creed. The 
religion which it inculcates cannot be 
the religion of the Gospel! The 
children may, no doubt, be taught pri- 
vately, by their several instructors, to 
believe of those who differ from them, 
that they entertain errors which are 
damnable, or idolatrous, or blasphe- 
mous, or abominable! And what a 
preparation must this make for that 
peace and good-will,—that mutual 
kindliness and Christian charity in 
which they are required to live to- 
gether! Surely a system of this kind 
can only lead to rancorous hatred or 
gross hypocrisy !— to a belief that one 
religion is as good as another, or that 
all religions are equally indifferent ; 
and that none but “ graceless zealots” 
can be very vehement sticklers “ for 
modes of faith ;” and that, such being 
the case, a national church is an ab- 
surdity which they would be criminal 
if they suffered to endure for another 
generation ! 

Those evils were all avoided as long 
as itwas a recognised principle, that 
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the conduct of national education 
should be intrusted to the clergy of the 
Established Church. If Dissenters 
were tolerated in their dissent, the 
least which the religion of the state 
could expect would be to be tolerated 
in its establishment. A father of a fa- 
mily is not more bound to instruct his 
children in what he believes to be re- 
ligious truth, than the state is to in- 
struct its children in that form of 
Christianity for the profession of which 
the law provides, and which is recog- 
nised as being most agreeable to the 
standard of Holy Scripture. And as 
long as this was done (and done it was, 
and might have continued to be, with- 
out giving offence to any one to whom 
Christianity itself was not an offence), 
ample provision was made for the reli- 
gious as well as the intellectual culture 
of the children; and they might have 
grown in wisdom as in stature, and in 
favour with God and man. 

But the natural guardians of the 
Established Church have taken counsel 
of her enemies, and she is now to be 
deposed! The state is to abjure its 
connexion with her, and to adopt, in 
her stead, a system of compromise 
which almost amounts to an abjuration 
of Christianity ! 

I remain, dear Yorke, &c. 

Dublin, November. 


HYMN TO APOLLO. 


From the Homeric Hymns. 


Puasus! of thee the swan melodious sings 
All on the margin of Penéus stream, 
As thitherward he soars on snowy wings. 
And thou art too the sweet-tongued poet’s theme, 


Sung to his sounding harp. 


Thy constant praise 


Shall first and last adorn his grateful lays. 
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Postscript. 


A paGe remains to be filled —and we can assure our readers that no description 
of writing is more troublesome than that which ties a pen down toa point. But 
do not let us waste any more of the little space assigned to us. 

We have, in fact, only a few words to say before we part. In November we 
told our readers that a reaction against reform had taken place, and that the enthu- 
siasm for the bill was gone. We were answered by the hundred voices of the bla- 
tant organs of reform, bellowing to us of meeting after meeting, crowd upon crowd. 
Unluckily for them, Mr. Wakefield’s admirable pamphlet has lifted the veil: he 
has proved, beyond doubt, beyond denial, that the thieves, the prostitutes, the 
desperadoes of the great cities, are themselves THE crowd, of themselves a for- 
midable body, not organised against political institutions, but against property— 
not combining against rotten boroughs or insufficient franchises, but against full 
purses and flourishing estates. To these we grieve that we must add the poor in 
most districts, whom the reckless disregard of their interests, ever since the detest- 
able economists obtained influence in the country, has maddened into despair, 
and for whom deeper privations, if possible, are in store if the bubble reform 
should prevail; but who are, or rather we may say were, under the miserable 
delusion, that the blessings of the pays de Cocagne, where geese flew about roasted 
and ready to be eaten, were to be their lot, when Lord John Russell’s measure 
should be carried. Among the thieves and their companions—among the dema- 
gogues and their dupes—among the foul feeders of a corrupt press and their 
supporters, we expected no reaction, and there has been none. They have tri- 
umphed in Bristol, and we shall not say any thing to diminish the splendour of 
their victory. But among those who have any thing to lose—among those who are 
not in the predicament of the men who sought David in Adullam [1 Sam. xxi. 2.] 
—among those who have property to be destroyed or plundered — who have 
intellect to comprehend the miseries of a break-up of the social system—who have 
the honour or loyalty to stand by the old and time-consecrated institutions of 
their country —among these classes, all such as once were so deceived as to think 
that any good was to come from the Jacobin bill, have shrunk from the ministers 
with disgust or horror——and there, THERE is the reaction! Nay, the proclama- 
tion, tardily issued as it is, to put down the political unions, would seem as if 
there were a reaction in the ministry itself——as if they had discovered the neces- 
sity of checking, if possible, on their march to Windsor, the horde whom they 
had conducted as far as Hounslow. Enough, however, of this. The hours of 
the Whig ministry are numbered ; and, good reader, we hope we shall open the 
new year with a joyous carol on the rout of the Whiggamores. In the mean 
time, let us bid a solemn 

FaREWELL TO 1831—year of Whig ministry; of sham reform, of real sedition; 
of comic statesmanship, of tragic outrage ; of increased expenditure, of diminished 
revenue; of Lord Grey and of cholera; of Lord Brougham and of humbug. 
Farewell to the year in which the peers of England are held up as victims, and 
the peers of France doomed to annihilation—the year in which the coward 
rebellion of the runaway rabble of Belgium has enthroned a new king in Europe, 
and the gallant struggle of the noble Poles has consigned their country to more 
galling bondage! Farewell, year of quackery and baseness, of poverty and 
disease! We cast you away into the desert of centuries, loaded, like Azazel, 
with the burden of our misfortunes ! 

We must count it a sad curse, if than 31 a worse, 
For body, soul, or purse, we have ever to rue. 

But in hopes that times will mend, and our scrapes will have an end, 
We shall welcome as a friend the new year 32. 


In that year we trust and pray, that banish’d far away 
May be the tribe of Grey — Earl Grizzle and his crew ; 

And that the Tories stout (much improved from being out) 
Will put the rogues to rout in the year 32. 


The page is out—so ne more of rhymes. And, God save the Queen! 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





